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Chronicle  Science  Editor  David  Perlman 


He  holds  seminars  at  Stanford, 
but  his  chair  is  at  The  Chronicle. 


He  is  presently  a  Carnegie  fellow  at  Stanford. 

Before  that  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  California  Academy  of  Science,  a 
Regents  Professor  of  Human  Biology  at  the  University  of  California,  a  Poynter 
Fellow  at  Yale,  a  member  of  the  M.I.T.  Vannevar  Bush  Fellowship  Advisory 
Board,  past  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Science  Writers,  recipient 
of  awards  from  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum,  and  the  Westinghouse  Foundation,  among  others. 

The  rest  of  the  time  David  Perlman  writes  for  us. 
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"WHAT  GOOQ  15  A 
FAMILV  COUNCIL 
IF  A40M  ANO  PAD 
ALWAYS  VOTE 
A6  A  BLOC 


I  DON’T  KNOW  )C 
HOW  MUCH  MORE  I  , 
I  CAN  STUDY  ^ 
WITHOUT  \9S:909[l 
ENDANGERING^CM^^ 
MY  HEALTH.”  W 


'HONEST,  I  DIDN’T 
CHEAT,  I  JUST 
6U6CONTRACTED 
MV  HOMEWORK  !  ” 
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A  TOUCH  OF  GLOSS 


SYMMETRY®  sc  PAPER 
PROVIDES  A  HIGHLY  POLISHED, 
SEMI-GLOSS  FINISH 
WITHOUT  THE  HARSH  GLARE 
OF  COATED  STOCK. 

Fashion  advisors  say  that  the  low  lustre  of  fine  pearls 
make  them  always  the  correct  accessory  choice. 

Pearls  are  elegant,  understated  and  the  perfect  part¬ 
ner  for  everything  from  haute  couture  to  casual 
wear. 

Symmetry®  Supercalendered  Paper  has  a 
.similar  understated  and  elegant  appearance.  Its 
polished,  satin-like,  gloss  finish  provides  the 
ideal  four-color  printing  surface  without  the 
harsh  glare  of  fully-coated  paper.  It’s  the 
perfect  partner  for  catalogs,  inserts,  news¬ 
paper  distributed  Sunday  magazines 
and  weekly  and  monthly  publications. 

Symmetry  SC  paper  is  widely 
used  for  both  gravure  and  offset 
printing  by  leading  publishers  and 
catalog  producers.  TTie  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  a  prestigious 
Symmetry  paper  user  for  five 
years  believes  that  Symme¬ 
try  paper  has  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  success. 

Last  year.  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine  carried 
more  color  ad  pages 
than  any  other  U.  S. 
magazine. 

Symmetry  SC  pa¬ 
per,  a  unique,  non-glare, 
high-quality  reproductive  paper 
that  offers  15-20%  savings;  truly  a  so¬ 
phisticated  choice. 

For  more  information,  contact  Madison  Sales 
Company,  695  East  Main  Street,  P.O.  Box  10328, 
Stamford,  Connecticut  06904-2328  (203)  359-8927 

^MADiSOM 

PAPER  INDUSTRIES 


Pearl  Necklace  eourte-sy 
Betteridge  Jewelers,  Greenwich. 
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8-10 — Third  Annual  Pittsburgh  Interdisciplinary  Conference  on  Photojour¬ 
nalism,  sponsored  by  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Holiday  Inn  at  Greentree, 
Pittsburgh. 

10-13 — International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Marriott  Hotel,  Marco 
Island,  Fla. 

10-13— Organization  of  Newspaper  Ombudsmen,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville. 

10-13 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers'  Association, 
Inc.,  Annual  Sales  Conference,  Coeur  d'Alene  Resort,  Coeur 
d’Alene,  Idaho. 

10-14 — 49th  Annual  News  Conference  of  the  Aviation/Space  Writers  Associ¬ 
ation,  Bahia  Resort  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

10-17— International  Press  Institute,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

15-17— Photo  West  '87,  Western  Conference  for  Professional  Photogra¬ 
phers,  Moscone  Center,  San  Francisco. 

17-20— 32nd  Annual  Locally-Edited  Sunday  Magazine  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  Lincoln  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

17-20— International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  Hilton  Harbour 
Castle,  Toronto,  Canada. 

20-22— Catholic  Press  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Annual 
Convention,  Hyatt  Regency  on  the  Rivenwalk,  San  Antonio. 

24-27— 40th  World  Congress  and  General  Meeting,  International  Federation 
of  Newspaper  Publishers,  Helsinki,  Finland. 


2-5— National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Annual  Convention 
and  Exposition,  Tropicana  Hotel,  Las  Vegas. 

4- 6— New  York  State  Advertising  &  Marketing  Executives,  Spring  conven¬ 

tion,  Bonnie  Castle  Resort,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.Y. 

5- 7 — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Conference  for  Journal¬ 

ists,  Competitiveness  &  the  American  Economy,  Cosponsored  by  the 
Gannett  Foundation,  Hyatt  Regency,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

6-10 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Technical  Exposition 
and  Conference,  Convention  Center,  Las  Vegas. 

9-12— Associated  Press  Sports  Editors,  Annual  Convention,  Contemporary 
Resort,  Orlando. 

10- 13 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 

11- 12 — Inland  Daily  Press  Foundation,  Marketing  Conference,  Westin  Hotel- 

O’Hare,  Chicago. 

11-13 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Concourse 
Hotel,  Madison. 

18-20— Invitational  Conference  on  Minorities  and  Communications,  Howard 
University  School  of  Communications  and  the  University  of  Texas 
Austin  College  of  Communication,  hosts:  at  Howard  University, 
Washington  D  C. 

21-24 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Sales 
Conference,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 


7-9 — 38th  Annual  Short  Course,  Photojournalism,  Holiday  Inn,  Woodlawn, 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

10-20— American  Press  Institute,  Feature  and  Lifestyle  Editors,  Reston,  Va. 
15— 1st  Annual  Professional  Photographers  Seminar  for  Still  and  Eng, 
Sponsored  by  the  White  House  News  Photographers  Association, 
Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

17-20 — American  Press  Institute,  Regional  Advertising  Workshop,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

17-20— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Copy  Editing  and  Headline  Writing, 
Western  Kentucky  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

17-22— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies  Writing  Center:  National 
Teaching  Awards,  St.  Petersburg. 

28- 30 — Inland  Daily  Press  Foundation,  Personnel  Seminar,  Westin  Hotel  — 

O'Hare,  Chicago. 

29- 30 — California  Polytechnic  State  University,  Graphic  Communication 

Dept.,  Four  Color  Litho  Press  Workshop,  San  Luis  Obispo. 
31-6/5— American  Press  Institute,  Management  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper, 
Reston,  Va. 
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HA  HA. 
HO  HO. 
TEEHEE 


These  cartoaiists  have  been  getting  laughs  for 
years.  A  combined  total  of  83  years  to  be  exaa. 

Charles  M.  Schulz.  Jim  Davis.  Addison  Morton 
Walker.  Artists.  Dreamers.  Achievers.  Their  names  are 
part  of  our  vocabulary  because  their  comic  strip 
characters  are  part  of  our  lives. 

United  Feature  Syndicate  is  proud  to  have 
PEANUTS®,  GARFIELD®  and  now  GAMIN  AND 
PATCHES™  as  three  of  the  many  outstanding 
comics  we  offer. 

For  more  informatiai  call  Brad  Bushell  at 
1-800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 
United  Media  Canada,  416-821-0661. 

™  UNITED  FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 

200  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  NY  10166 

AN  AFFIUATE  OF  UNITED  MEDIA  A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 
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Editorial  workshop 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Sex  and  All  That  No.  642 


A  member  of  an  official  body  created  to  convey  the 
dangers  of  AIDS  to  minorities  complained  in  a  television 
interview  that  his  group  was  frustrated  by  inability  to  use 
language  his  intended  audience  would  understand.  The 
term  condoms,  he  said,  is  meaningless  to  most  of  them;  to 
get  the  idea  across  it  would  be  necessary  to  say  “rub¬ 
bers,”  but  this  word  would  be  avoided  in  print  or  over  the 
air  for  reasons  of  propriety.  Likewise,  semen,  a  term 
unknown  to  nearly  all  his  special  public,  who  would 
require  “come”  as  a  noun. 

The  same  idea  had  crossed  my  mind.  The  vernacular 
terms  associated  with  sex,  though  known  to  all,  are  dis¬ 
tasteful  if  not  offensive  to  those  of  cultivated  sensibilities  — 
as  is  true  also  of  terms  associated  with  excretion.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  the  media  consider  the  menace  of 
AIDS  great  enough  to  counteract  any  squeamishness  in 
the  choice  of  language  necessary  to  fight  it? 

Minority  groups  are  often  handicapped  by  illiteracy  or 
quasi-literacy  in  their  understanding  of  standard  English. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  say  about  the  innumberable  func¬ 
tional  illiterates  graduated  from  high  school  in  the  last  year 
or  two?  These,  too,  and  many  much  younger  boys  and 
girls,  have  been  recognized  as  essential  targets  for  AIDS 
information. 


We  are  all  familiar  with  the  hypocrisy  that  the  television 
networks  have  exhibited  in  dealing  with  the  AIDS  crisis. 
When  it  seems  desirable,  can  we  expect  better  perfor¬ 
mance  from  the  press  in  getting  down  to  brass  tacks  in  the 
use  of  language  everyone  understands. 

True,  there  has  been  some  relaxation  of  vocabulary 
accompanying  the  sexual  revolution.  Still,  it  is  only  15  or 
20  years  since  two  of  the  then  three  San  Francisco  papers 
refused  to  print  the  name  of  the  play  The  Respectful 
Prostitute,  presumably  to  shield  the  sensibilities  of  read¬ 
ers  not  already  hardened  by  the  papers’  circumstantial 
accounts  of  sex  crimes.  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  full-page  ad  by  Scandinavian  Airlines  depict¬ 
ing  a  bikini-clad  maiden  standing  on  a  rock  at  water’s  edge, 
felt  constrained  to  airbrush  out  her  navel  —  that  is,  belly 
button  —  though  this  may  have  been  the  only  time  in 
history  that  that  anatomical  feature  was  regarded  as  hav¬ 
ing  sexual  significance.  As  for  television,  those  were  the 
days  when  pregnant  could  not  be  spoken  in  soap  operas, 
nor  could  a  couple,  even  though  married,  be  shown  in  bed 
together.  Now  they  don’t  have  to  be  married,  or  even  well- 
acquainted. 

The  big  difficulty  in  the  use  of  vulgar  language  is  that  in 
spite  of  what  many  consider  great  advances  toward  can¬ 
dor,  sex  is  still  generally  regarded  as  smutty  even  though 
we  all  owe  existence  to  it.  It  seems  to  require  the  use  of 
euphemisms  and,  usually,  nothing  less  than  standard 
English. 

Dr.  Ruth  Westheimer  made  an  interesting  observation. 
Her  own  definition  of  pornographic,  she  said,  embraces 
only  acts  of  violence  and  abuse  of  children.  This  exempts 
all  other  sexually  explicit  acts  and,  considering  the  present 
public  temper,  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  such  a 
(Continued  on  page  168) 


FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY... 

“If  the  alienation  is  growing  in  the  black  community,  it  grows,  too,  among 
street  cops.  They  feel  more  and  more  alone  out  there.  They  feel  used.  In  investi¬ 
gations  involving  police  conduct,  they  have  begun  refusing  to  testify  before 
grand  juries  unless  they  are  granted  immunity.  They  don’t  trust  the  system  to  pro¬ 
tect  them. 

This  sounds,  does  it  not,  very  much  like  the  grievance  of  the  ghetto.  We 
have  been  abandoned. 

“Yet  it  is  surely  a  flight  into  fantasy  to  imagine  that  the  cops  and  the  ghetto 
blacks  might  find  a  mutuality  in  their  predicament.  It’s  never  happened  before— 
for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  the  police  are  sent  in  as  virtually  the  only  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  decision-makers.  So  ghetto  frustration  must  inevitably  fall  on  the 
available  target.  Sometimes  it  falls  justifiably,  on  those  occasions  when  certain 
cops  demonstrate  racist  behavior,  but  it  also  falls  on  them  even  when  no  such 
disease  exists. 

“It’s  too  bad  the  police  and  the  poor  are  never  going  to  realize,  or  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  realize,  how  much  in  common  they  have— functioning  out  there  on  society’s 
dirty,  far  edge,  where  chaos  breeds.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  great  dream  if  they  could,  at 
least  figuratively,  march  together  on  city  hall?” 


Outstanding  in  the 


—By  Sidney  Schanberg  of  Newsday 
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NewYbrk^  Hometown  Paper 


Bantam  Books  has  become  one  of  the  world’s  largest  and  most  successful 
book  publishers  with  innovations  like  the  “instant  book,”  and  blockbusters  like 
lacocca:  An  Autobiography,  the  best-selling  non-fiction  hardcover  in  history. 
Alberto  Vitale,  president  and  CEO  of  the  newly  formed  Bantam,  Doubleday, 
Dell  Publishing  Group,  says:  “Bantam,  like  Digital,  believes  customer  service 
is  the  backbone  of  its  business.  Our  Digital  computer  network  handles  on-line 
order  processing,  telemarketing,  inventory,  and  all  financial  services.  The  net¬ 
work  ties  these  functions  together,  so  we  get  very  fast  turnaround.” 

This  enables  Bantam  to  ship  over  10  million  books  a  month  all  ov^er  the 


‘A  computer  network  so 
powerful,  it  can  help 
Bantam  compress  a 
one-year  publishing  cycle 
into  three  days!’ 


world.  It  also  creates  opportunities,  as  Vitale  explains:  “We  are  one  of  the  few 
publishers  who  can  put  out  an  instant  book.  When  the  U.S.  Olympic  hockey 
team  beat  the  Russians  on  a  Sunday  night,  we  had  Miracle  on  Ice  in  bookstores 
that  Thursday  morning.” 

Digital’s  whole  idea  of  making  computer  systems  that  network  together  has 
always  been  to  give  organizations  like  Bantam  a  competitive  advantage.  To  get 
your  own  competitive  advantage  now,  write  to:  Digital  HHIHHHII 
Equipment  Corporation,  200  Baker  Avenue,  West  Concord, 

Massachusetts  01742.  Or  phone  your  local  sales  office.  hULJUUmU 


©  Digil;ti  Fquipmcnt  Corporation  IVH"  I  he  Digital  U)go  is  a  trademark  oi  Digital  Fqnipimm  ( 
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GOSS 


Newspaper  Products 


WE  PUT  OUR  NAME  ON 


The  introduction  of  a  Goss® 
press  is  an  event  of  major  sig¬ 
nificance.  You  can  be  sure  it 
isn't  undertaken  lightly.  The 
Goss  Flexo  press  design  first 
had  to  prove  itself.  And  it 
has — convincingly.  Under 
deadline  pressure.  Producing 
four-color  112-page  newspa¬ 
pers  and  advance  runs  in  the 
pressroom  of  a  major  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Only  a  flexo  press 
that  measures  up  to  that  kind 
of  evaluation,  to  our  uncom¬ 
promising  standards  of  per- 
^  formance,  reliability  and  ease 
of  operation,  could  qualify  for 
the  Goss  name,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  century  of  leadership. 

The  70,000  cph  Goss  Flexo 
press  incorporates  advance¬ 
ments  that  make  flexo  a  viable 
option  for  the  industry  today. 
As  customer  needs  grow  for 
color  and  paging,  modular 
design  permits  the  Goss  Flexo 
.  presi  to  grow  with  added 
I  units,  halfdecks,  full  decks  and 


upper  decks.  With  a  variety  of 
cylinder  arrangements,  up  to 
six  colors  can  be  printed.  Uni¬ 
form  ink  application  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  an  inker  developed  by 
Paper  Converting  Machine 
Company,  our  flexo  partner 
and  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
flexo  equipment  for  the  pack¬ 


aging  industry  for  40  years. 

Ink  cleanup  is  made  easy  by 
an  automatic  washup  system. 
The  press  is  protected  by  an 
interlock  system.  Plating  of 
units  and  halfdecks  is  fast  and 
accurate  with  the  Goss  mag¬ 
netic  lockup.  Simple,  reliable 
press  control  is  maintained 
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from  a  touch-sensitive  unit 
panel  or  remote  console.  And  . 
the  press  is  available  in  a  variety 
of  cutoffs,  50"  to  60"  web 
widths,  and  with  a  range  of 
folders  for  product  versatility. 

In  short,  the  Goss  Fle)io  press 
can  give  you  all  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  advantages  of  the  flexo 
process  in  a  high-volume  press¬ 
room.  Start-up  is  reduced  to  an 
armful  of  papers.  Very  few  on- 
the-run  adjustments  are  neces¬ 
sary.  Bright  spot  and  process 
color  is  achieved  with  water- 
based  flexo  inks — and  with  no 
rub-off. 

Above  all,  you  can  share  our 
confidence  in  the  process  as 
carried  forward  by  the  Goss 
Flexo  press — confidence 
earned  by  performance.  We 
have  the  same  commitment 
to  leadership  in  flexo  that  we 
are  known  for  in  offset.  A  com¬ 
mitment  characterized  by  con¬ 
tinuing  research,  materials 
testing,  extensive  training  and 


With  the  modular  design  of  the  Goss 
Flexo  press  units,  you  can  expand  to 
three,  four,  five  or  six  colors  by  adding 
half  decks,  full  decks,  upper  halfdecks 
and  upper  full  decks — whenever  you 
need  them.  Goss  Flexo  units  can  replace 
all  the  units  in  a  letterpress — or  Individ¬ 
ual  units  to  increase  the  color  capability 
of  a  press. 


full  support  by  the  Goss  parts 
and  service  network. 

Goss  Newspaper  Products: 
First  in  offset.  Now  first  in 
flexo. 

For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Goss  Newspaper  Products, 
Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International, 

3^00  South  Central  Avenue, 
Chicago,  IL  60650.  Or 
phone  312-656-8600. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Aerospace  /  Electronics  /  Automotive 
General  Industries/ A-B  Industrial  Automation 
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From  the  heart  of  Newlforic 


Since  its  inception  in  1940,  Newsda/s 
remarkable  success  story  can  be  summed  up 
in  one  word. 

Growth. 

Growth  in  circulation.  Growth  in  advertis¬ 
ing  linage.  Growth  in  quality  and  prestige. 

In  the  1980s,  growth  continues  to  be  the 
hallmark  of  Newsday. 

Last  year,  with  a  circulation  increase  of 
47,415,  Newsday  became  the  fastest-growing 
daily  newspaper  in  America. 


WTH 

to  the  tip  of  Long  Island* 


This  year,  Newsday  again  has  recorded 
impressive  gains  —  up  41,903  daily  and 
33,139  on  Sunday.* 

What  about  New  York  Newsday,  the 
bright  new  player  in  the  Big  Apple? 

In  the  spring  of  1985,  New  York  Newsday 
sold  about  45,000  copies  daily.  Today,  its 
circulation  is  more  than  125,000. 

The  saying  goes  that  success  is  a  jour¬ 
ney,  not  a  destination.  For  Newsday  and 
New  York  Newsday,  the  journey  continues 
upward. 


America's  Fastest-Growing  Newspaper 


A  Times  Mirror  Newspaper 


Represented  nationally  by 

Million  Market  Newspapers/Times  Mirror  National  Marketing 

‘Source:  Publisher’s  Statement,  March  31,  1967,  as  filed  with  ABC,  subject  to  audit 
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CSX  Transportation  Combines  Trains, 
Miami  Herald  Sharply  Reduce 


% 


ROUTE. 

Trucks  and  Warehouses  To  Help  The 
Its  Costs  for  Newsprint  Delivery. 


The  Miami  Herald  wanted  to  reduce 
the  costs  and  complexity  of  shipping  and 
handling  its  newsprint  supplies.  CSX 
Transportation  was  asked  to  propose  a 
solution.  We  found  it  by  designing  a  paper 
route  combining  three  major  elements  of  our 
multi-modal  One-Stop  Shipping®**  services. 

CSX  trains  provide  low-cost,  long-haul 
delivery  of  the  newsprint  to  Miami.  The  giant 
rolls  of  paper  are  then  off-loaded  and  stored 
in  distribution  warehouses.  Later,  as 
required,  just-in-time  deliveries  are  made  to 
the  Herald  plant(s)  by  CSX-provided  trucks. 

As  a  result  of  this  innovative  use  of 
CSX  services,  the  Miami  Herald  has  been 
able  to  save  significant  time  and  money  and 
better  utilize  its  resources.  Notably  the  paper 
has  eliminated  the  need  to  operate  and 
maintain  1C)0,(X)0  square  feet  of  warehouse 
space  on  its  own. 

What  about  your  company?  CSX 
TVansportation's  multi-modal,  One-Stop 
Shipping  concepts  can  combine  trains, 
trucks,  barges  and  distribution  warehouses 
in  just  about  any  blend  you  require,  including 
"value-added"  services.  Moke  us  prove  it. 
Ask  your  CSX  representative  or  call  CSX 
Tiansportation  at  1-800-368-2792. 

Transportation 
Energy 
Tdchnology 
Properties 


Editor  A  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Pubiisher  Pubiisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


/s  this  a  free  press? 

Every  journalist  is  aware  that  our  constitutional  pillar  of  press 
freedom  has  a  great  many  nicks  in  it  that  have  been  inflicted  over  the 
years. 

Not  many  journalists,  however,  are  aware  of  the  long  list  of  chinks 
and  cracks  that  were  outlined  by  Michael  Gartner  in  his  farewell 
speech  as  outgoing  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  {E&P,  April  18,  page  14). 

A  few  of  his  citations  have  to  do  with  restraints  on  publication  and 
they  deserve  the  attention  of  ASNE  and  other  journalistic  groups  to 
eliminate  them.  The  Smith-Mundt  Act,  for  instance,  prohibiting 
publication  in  the  U.S.  of  material  broadcast  abroad  by  the  Voice  of 
America  had  the  acquiescence  of  editors  during  the  post-World  War 
II  era  amid  fear  that  the  U.S.  might  copy  foreign  nations  with  a 
government  news  service.  That  provision  is  no  longer  necessary  and 
should  be  amended. 

Newspapers  for  years  have  complained  about  postal  restrictions 
on  the  publication  of  lottery  information.  Those  rules  were  never 
justified  and  are  less  so  now  with  growing  official  endorsement  of 
lotteries  coast  to  coast.  They  should  be  wiped  off  the  books. 

Most  of  Gartner’s  citations  have  to  do  with  the  availability  of 
information  and  not  the  right  to  publish.  They  reflect  a  libertarian 
view  of  press  freedom  which  we  do  not  believe  has  many  supporters 
in  the  press. 

National  defense  and  foreign  policy  have  been  used  repeatedly  and 
unjustly  to  hide  information  from  the  public.  As  Gartner  said:  “You 
cannot  get  any  information  that  the  government  chooses  to  keep 
secret  in  the  interests  of  national  defense  or  foreign  policy.”  But,  in 
spite  of  the  abuse  of  secrecy  in  that  area,  we  don’t  believe  many 
journalists  will  agree  that  all  defense  and  foreign  policy  information 
should  be  open  to  them. 

Nor  do  we  believe  many  journalists  will  agree  that  all  tax  returns 
should  be  public  information,  nor  personnel  and  medical  files,  nor 
sources  and  methods  of  the  CIA,  etc. ,  even  though  the  information  is 
“collected  by  your  government  with  your  money,”  as  Gartner  said. 

We  don’t  believe  many  journalists  are  willing  to  deny  a  right  of 
privacy  to  the  public.  Nor  will  they  agree  that  the  rules  of  the  SEC 
should  be  changed  to  restore  the  right  to  anyone  to  use  the  public 
prints  to  defraud  the  public. 

After  his  recitation,  Gartner  challenged:  “The  press  is  not  free  in 
the  United  States.” 

We  disagree. 

If  he  were  approaching  this  subject  with  tongue  in  cheek,  it  doesn’t 
come  across  in  print,  and  we  believe  those  who  are  privileged  to 
participate  in  the  freest  press  in  the  world  should  stand  up  and 
support  it. 

“Is  this  a  free  press?”  Gartner  asked.  In  spite  of  some  faults,  we 
believe  it  is. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Disagrees  with  ‘newsroom  veteran’s’  observations 


1  wish  to  respond  to  the  letter  of 
Thorne  Lane  in  your  March  28,  1987, 
issue.  I  have  thought  about  this,  and 
reread  his  letter  several  times  before 
writing. 

First,  I  am  amazed  that  a  60-year 
veteran  of  the  newspaper  business 
would  make  such  ridiculous  observa¬ 
tions  as  “there  is  nothing  in  advertis¬ 
ing  to  qualify  anyone  to  understand 
the  newsroom,  on  the  contrary  it  cre¬ 
ates  a  misunderstanding”  and  "the 
publisher  is  never  heard  to  mention  a 
book,  and  whose  conversation  shows 
he  doesn't  read  a  newspaper  beyond 
the  first  paragraphs.” 

It  would  be  equally  ridiculous  to 
make  the  statement  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  newsroom  to  qualify 
anyone  to  understand  advertising;  or 
that  because  an  editor  cannot  make  a 
marketing  presentation  he  cannot 
understand  the  importance  of  a  finan¬ 
cially  strong  newspaper. 

I  am  a  28-year  veteran  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  who  came  up  through  the  ranks 
of  advertising  and  am  serving  in  my 
second  publisher’s  role.  As  an  adver¬ 
tising  executive,  1  made  it  a  point  to 
learn  about  the  news  operation,  as 
well  as  the  other  departments. 

Takes  exception 
to  quote  by 
Smith-Tunney 

Your  March  7  article  on  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  AP  contract  proposal  by 
members  of  the  Wire  Service  Guild 
contains  a  glaring  inaccuracy. 

The  article  quotes  an  AP  manage¬ 
ment  representative,  Kelly  Smith- 
Tunney;  as  saying  that  following  the 
rejection  vote  union  leaders 
approached  the  AP  for  “help”  in  sell¬ 
ing  the  package. 

That  statement  is  untrue.  Ms. 
Smith-Tunney  was  never  once  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

I  have  polled  all  officers  of  the  Wire 
Service  Guild  and  the  entire  bargain¬ 
ing  team.  None  of  them  had  any  con¬ 
tact  with  the  AP  on  this  issue.  Nor  did 
I. 

When  we  talk  to  the  AP,  we  do  it 
where  we  always  have  —  at  the  bar¬ 
gaining  table. 

Kevin  Keane 

(Keane  is  president  of  the  Wire  Ser¬ 
vice  Guild.) 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  2,  1987 


because  we  believed  the  team  con¬ 
cept  was  the  secret  to  our  success. 
The  other  departments'  heads, 
including  the  editor,  showed  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  the  workings 
of  the  entire  organization. 

Our  organization  boasts  publishers 
from  every  department  within  the 
business  because  we  believe  the  best 
people  make  the  best  newspapers,  not 
tired  old  ideas  that  have  outlived  their 
usefulness. 

Two  of  the  best  publishers  1  ever 
worked  for  came  from  diverse  back¬ 
grounds.  One,  an  ex-editor,  was  one 


of  the  sharpest  marketing  people  I've 
known.  The  other,  a  controller  by 
training,  cared  more  deeply  about  edi¬ 
torial  excellence  than  many  in  the 
news  department. 

And  so,  Mr.  Lane,  don't  make 
observations  based  on  60  years  of 
experience,  because  it  may  be  one 
year's  experience  60  times. 

Richard  L.  Hoi.rz 


(Holtz  is  publisher  of  the  Lafayette 
[Ind.l  Journal-Courier.) 


Offended  by  Gartner’s  remarks 


Until  today,  1  thought  “We  stand 
by  our  story”  was  the  most  arrogant 
press  comment  I  had  heard.  Then  1 
read  Michael  G.  Gartner's  “I  don't 
think  there  is  a  right  to  privacy”  com¬ 
ment  in  the  March  21  issue. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  such  an 
insensitive  opinion  is  held  by  the 
president  of  ASNE,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  that  is  precisely  one  of  the 
public  complaints  against  media. 

Gartner’s  query  “Do  you  have 
something  to  hide?”  further  smacks 
of  McCarthyism  and  is  no  response  to 
a  legitimate  question. 

We  already  have  too  many  “big 
brothers”  in  government  forcing  us  to 


disclose  personal  information.  If  the 
newspapers  gain  access  to  income  tax 
returns,  we  will  have  lost  one  of  our 
basic  American  freedoms  for  sure, 
the  freedom  to  be  left  alone. 

Mr.  Gartner  must  think  that  the 
press  and  the  public  are  synonymous. 
They  are  not.  Mr.  Gartner  obviously 
wants  to  use  “the  public’s  right  to 
know”  as  justification  for  plain  nosi¬ 
ness. 

Pall  B.  Parham 

(Parham  is  director  of  communications 
of  St.  Jude  Children's  Research  Hospi¬ 
tal  in  Memphis,  Tenn.) 


Would  you  trust  the  auto  columns  of  a  man 
whose  first  car  was  a  one-ton  coal  truck? 

...Millions  do. 


Other  pertinent  facts  about  Bob  Sikorsky, 
author  of  two  weekly  car  columns,  DRIVE 
IT  FOREVER  and  RIDIN’  IN  STYLE: 

NO.  1  OCCUPATIONAL  HAZARD:  Forget¬ 
ting  which  car  he’s  test-driving,  in  parking  lots  all 
over  Tucson — at  the  theater,  the  supermarket,  the 
baseball  stadium. 

MOST  PAINFUL  TEENAGE  MEMORY:  The 
night  he  tried  to  go  “parking”  in  his  grandmother’s 
’36  Dodge  and  the  brakes  failed. 

Editors:  For  a  FREE  reprint  of  Bob’s  article  “Highway 
Robbery;  The  Scandal  of  Auto  Repair  in  America,” 
published  in  the  May  issue  of  Reader’s  Digest,  and  a 
FREE  copy  of  his  book.  Drive  It  Forever,  call  Dan  Barber 
at  800-972-3550  or  (212)  645-3000. 


Phi«o:  Sal  Di.Marco,  Jr. 


’.ill  THENEwYoRKTmES  SvroKAnoPi  Sales  Cork 

130  fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  n.Y.  10011  •  800-972-3550  or  (212)  645-3000 
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1987  Pulitzer  Prize  for  General  News  Reporting 
The  Akron  Beacon  Journal 


1987  Pulitzer  Prize  for  National  Reporting 
The  Miami  Herald 


1987  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Investigative  Reporting 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Daniel  R  Biddle.  H.G.  Bissinger  and  Fredric  N.Hilsky 


1987  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Investigative  Reporting 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
John  Waestendiek 


1987  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Feature  Writing 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Steve  TWomey 


rr  WOULD  HAVE 
BEEN  AN  HONOR  TO 
WINJUSTONE. 

m 

KNIGHT-RIDDER 

We  are  extremely  proud  to  be  able  to  make  this  announcement  again  this  year. 

We  are  deeply  honored  to  have  won  five  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  1987.  We  ^ute  this  year's 
winners  as  well  as  the  four  other  Knight-Ridder  finalists.  And  the  exceptional 
work  being  done  in  all  of  our  newspapers  every  day.  This  continuing  commit¬ 
ment  to  excellence  has  brought  the  totd  of  Pulitzers  awarded  to  Kni^t-Ridder's 
newspapers  and  journalists  to  44.  sixteen  in  the  past  three  years. 


C)  1987  Knight  Bidder.  Inc. 


May  2,  1987 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 _ 


Bankers  vs.  brokers 

Traditional  newspaper  brokers  are  being  forced  to  redefine  the  scope  of 
their  business  to  be  competitive  with  high-powered  investment  bankers 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  growing  involvement  of  high- 
powered  New  York  investment 
banking  firms  in  the  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  newspapers  is  forcing  tradi¬ 
tional  newspaper  brokers  to  redefine 
the  scope  of  their  business  in  order  to 
stay  competitive. 

Many  brokers  are,  in  a  sense, 
becoming  mini-investment  bankers 
by  offering  to  help  buyers  with 
financing  in  addition  to  representing 
sellers.  And  they  are  forming 
alliances  with  their  counterparts  in 
other  media,  such  as  broadcast  and 
cable,  in  order  to  handle  transactions 
involving  diversified  companies. 

“You  want  to  be  in  a  position  that 
when  you’re  representing  a  seller  and 
you  have  a  buyer  who  needs  financ¬ 
ing,  you  can  refer  him  to  someone," 
explained  Larry  Grimes  of  W.B. 
Grimes  &  Co.  “We  as  brokers  felt  this 
was  the  missing  link  we  needed  to 
provide.” 

For  their  part,  the  investment 
banking  firms  are  beginning  to  lower 
their  sites  from  the  high-visibility 
mega-bucks  deals  and  see  “lots  of 
good  business  out  there”  among  the 
smaller  newspaper  companies  — 
once  considered  a  safe  stomping 
ground  by  traditional  brokers. 

The  New  York  firms  make  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  they  are  out  to 
dominate  selling  activity  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  One  remarked, 
“good,”  when  told  that  some  brokers 
saw  themselves  being  relegated  to 
handling  only  small  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies. 

While  most  investment  bankers 
saw  no  upper  limit  to  the  size  of  the 
deals  they  could  handle,  their  lower 
limits  for  newspapers  ranged  among 
them  from  $25  million  transactions  to 
$10  million. 

Unlike  brokers,  who  usually  repre¬ 
sent  sellers,  investment  bankers  are 
just  as  eager  to  jump  into  the  fray  on 


the  buyer’s  side  and  help  put  together 
a  winning  (and  sometimes  hostile) 
bid. 

“I  can  finance  any  deal,  if  the  eco¬ 
nomics  are  sound,”  asserted  First 
Boston  managing  director  Fred 
Smith,  uttering  a  sentiment  shared  by 
the  other  bankers. 

So  far  the  major  investment  banks 
involved  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
newspaper  companies  include  Gold¬ 
man  Sachs,  Morgan  Stanley,  First 
Boston,  Salomon  Brothers  and 
Shearson  Lehman  Brothers. 

But  other  New  York  investment 
bankers  are  eager  to  enter  the  fray. 

Rothschild  Inc.  just  hired  Sidney 
Gruson,  who  recently  retired  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Times 
Co.,  in  order  to  develop  a  presence  in 
media. 


Kidder  Peabody,  which  has  had  a 
broadcast  banking  group  for  about  a 
year,  hired  Will  Whetzel  away  from 
Henry  Ansbacher  Inc.  in  order  to 
attract  newspaper  business. 

Besides  mergers  and  acquisitions, 
Whetzel  noted  that  Kidder  Peabody 
hopes  to  make  a  dramatic  entry  with 
the  creation  of  limited  partnerships 
and  publicly  traded  master  limited 
partnerships  as  vehicles  for  investing 
in  newspapers. 

In  addition,  firms  which  specialize 
in  acting  as  financial  advisers  to  buy¬ 
ers  or  sellers  rather  than  as  traditional 
brokers  have  come  into  existence. 
The  most  well-known  is  Henry  Ans¬ 
bacher  Inc.  in  New  York,  which  sees 
itself  competing  with  both  the  invest¬ 
ment  bankers  on  the  larger  transac¬ 


tions  and  with  the  brokers  on  the 
smaller  ones,  according  to  chairman 
Christopher  Shaw. 

Though  its  parent  firm  in  Britain  is  a 
full-fledged  investment  bank,  Ans¬ 
bacher  in  the  U.S.  does  not  under¬ 
write  public  offerings. 

“We  can  be  an  agent  for  debt 
issues,”  said  Christopher  Shaw,  “but 
the  product  we  sell  isn't  public  offer¬ 
ings,  it’s  advice.” 

Smaller  financial  consulting  firms 
have  also  been  proliferating,  such  as 
Gozia-Drive  which  specializes  in  pro¬ 
viding  financial  advice  to  “people  out 
there  too  small  to  attract  the  big 
guys,”  said  former  Harte-Hanks 
executive  Dick  Gozia.  He  formed  the 
firm  with  Martha  Driver,  formerly  a 
loan  officer  with  Teacher’s  Fund  in 
New  York. 


“We  help  buyers  put  the  deal 
together.  We  handle  it  from  A  to  Z,” 
he  said. 

Gozia-Driver  is  unique  in  that  the 
partners’  real  goal  is  to  run  their  own 
newspaper  group.  To  that  end,  they 
just  recently  acquired  the  McCook 
(Neb.)  Daily  Gazette,  and  Gozia  sees 
them  getting  out  of  the  financial  con¬ 
sulting  business  as  their  newspaper 
group  grows. 

The  investment  bankers  said  their 
entry  into  the  newspaper  field  was  an 
inevitable  development  of  newspa¬ 
pers  being  transformed  from  family- 
owned  enterprises  into  big  busi¬ 
nesses. 

The  high,  sometimes  astounding, 
prices  newspapers  now  fetch  made 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


“I  can  finance  any  deal,  if  the  economics  are 
sound,”  asserted  First  Boston  managing  director  Fred 
Smith,  uttering  a  sentiment  shared  by  the  other 
bankers. 
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Steven  Ratner 
Morgan  Stanley 


Will  Whetzel 
Kidder,  Peabody 


newspapers  when  Morgan  Stanley 
represented  DuPont  in  the  1978  auc¬ 
tion  sale  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News-Journal  to  Gannett  Co.  for  $60 
million. 

Four  years  later,  Lehman  Brothers 
Kuhn  Loeb  used  an  auction  to  sell 
Florida  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Jacksonville  and  St.  Augustine 
dailies,  to  Morris  Communications 
for  over  $200  million  —  then  a  record 
price  for  a  newspaper  company. 

“The  results  of  those  auctions  were 
so  dramatic,  they  convinced  the 
investment  banks  there  was  a  real 
business  out  there,”  said  Steven  Rat¬ 
ner,  a  managing  director  with  Morgan 
Stanley. 

A  New  York  Times  reporter  for  nine 
years,  Ratner  joined  Lehman 
Brothers  at  the  time  of  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  sale  and  latei  moved  over  to 


(Continued  from  page  17) 
the  need  for  their  services  all  the  more 
acute,  the  bankers  said,  as  companies 
sought  to  issue  debt  to  raise  funds  to 
pay  for  acquisitions;  minority  share¬ 
holders  demanded  full  market  value 
for  their  stock;  groups  decided  to  go 
public,  and  hostile  takeover  attempts 
became  more  frequent. 

“We  address  the  whole  range  of 
issues:  how  to  raise  capital,  acquisi¬ 
tion  strategies,  financial  restructur¬ 
ing,  public  offerings,”  said  Smith. 
“The  brokers  just  can’t  do  that.” 

“One  reason  we’re  so  successful  in 
taking  business  away  from  brokers  is 
everybody's  multidivisional,”  added 
Fred  Seegal,  a  managing  director  in 
Shearson  Lehman  Brothers’  commu¬ 
nications  group.  “Sellers  don’t  want 
to  have  to  deal  with  a  lot  of  different 
brokers.” 


Fred  Smith 
First  Bastan 


“We  address  the  whole  range  of  issues:  how  to 
raise  capital,  acquisition  strategies,  financial 
restructuring,  public  offerings,”  said  Smith.  “The 
brokers  just  can’t  do  that.” 


Morgan  Stanley. 

“Any  decent-sized  monopoly 
daily,  an  auction  is  clearly  the  way  to 
maximize  values,”  said  Ratner. 
Referring  to  Morgan  Stanley’s  han¬ 
dling  of  the  sale  of  Clay  Communica¬ 
tions  (E&P,  April  25),  he  said,  “If  we 
had  gone  out  with  an  asking  price, 
probably  it  would  have  been  too  low. 
The  auction  process  brought  in  num¬ 
bers  for  Clay  that  1  don’t  think  any  of 
us  thought  were  possible.” 


The  central  issue  in  the  broker- 
banker  competition  is  what’s  the  best 
way  to  sell  a  newspaper:  the  two- 
tiered,  sealed-bid  auction  with  all  the 
attendant  media  hoopla  that’s  favored 
by  the  investment  banks,  or  the  quiet, 
negotiated  deal  between  the  seller  and 
buyer  in  which  the  brokers  specialize. 

Big  commissions 

The  investment  banks  first  noted 
there  were  big  commissions  to  be 
made  from  the  buying  and  selling  of 
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Auction  deals 

Auction  deals  have  opened  the  bid¬ 
ding  process  to  “more  kinds  of  buy¬ 
ers,”  said  First  Boston’s  Smith. 
“When  a  broker  knows  someone 
wants  to  sell,  he  calls  up  five  guys  he 
happens  to  know  and  quietly  arranges 
a  deal  at  a  negotiated  price.  We  tend 
to  get  competitive  bidding  going 
among  the  buyers,  something  brokers 
tend  not  to  do.” 

An  auction  sale  is  also  a  way  to 
protect  management  from  charges  by 
stockholders  that  it  failed  to  get  “top 
dollar”  for  the  newspaper,  the  bank¬ 
ers  say. 

“We  treat  everyone  fairly.  Every¬ 
one  plays  by  the  same  rules,”  said 
Ratner. 

“Major  transactions  are  so  compli¬ 
cated,  so  subject  to  scrutiny,  you 
almost  have  to  have  an  investment 
banker  as  a  vindicator  of  the  process; 
to  show  you  did  what  was  right  for  the 
shareholders,  not  just  for  manage¬ 
ment,”  said  Seegal.  “You  need  to 
make  sure  no  one’s  sitting  on  the 
sidelines  questioning  the  deal.” 

“An  auction  makes  sure  all  the 
potential  buyers  are  contacted.  It  puts 
a  lot  of  competitive  pressure  in  a  very 
direct  way,”  said  John  Schlesinger,  a 
director  with  Salomon  Brothers. 
“You  don’t  want  to  be  in  a  position 
where  you  struck  a  deal  at  other  than 
what  you  are  absolutely  convinced  is 
the  top  tick.” 


Joseph  Wells 

“The  investment  banks  are  in  it 
strictly  for  the  business,”  remarked 
Detroit-based  broker  Lee  Dirks. 
“They  don’t  care  if  they’re  selling 
funeral  homes  or  newspapers.  Own¬ 
ers  know  that  when  they  engage  us, 
we  know  the  value  of  the  property  and 
who  the  logical  buyers  are.  They  get  a 
full  but  fair  price.” 

Dirks  argued  there  is  no  substitute 


To  the  brokers,  the  investment  bankers  are  only  in 
the  game  to  make  a  quick  buck  and  will  move  on  to 
greener  pastures  once  “the  big-deal  newspapers”  are 
no  longer  easy  to  come  by. 


The  bankers  also  argue  that  they 
are  not,  as  one  said,  “one-trick 
ponies”  doing  deals  only  by  auction. 

“Problematic  properties,”  such  as 
a  number-two  daily  in  a  competitive 
market,  should  not  be  sold  by  an  auc¬ 
tion,  they  agree.  Then,  they  too  go  for 
the  negotiated  deal,  seeking  the  buyer 
who  is  the  “special  fit,”  who  can 
realize  “unique  efficiencies  or  syner¬ 
gies”  from  the  acquisition. 

“We  have  at  our  command  the  full 
array  of  negotiating  devices,”  said 
Schlesinger.  “We  make  sure  our 
clients  are  comfortable  with  our  tech¬ 
niques.” 

To  the  brokers,  the  investment 
bankers  are  only  in  the  game  to  make 
a  quick  buck  and  will  move  on  to 
greener  pastures  once  “the  big-deal 
newspapers”  are  no  longer  easy  to 
come  by.  The  smaller  dailies  and 
weeklies,  they  said,  will  still  look  to 
brokers  when  selling  or  expanding. 


for  “knowing  newspapers  and  news¬ 
paper  values”  in  putting  together 
deals  to  get  the  best  price. 

“It  took  no  genius  to  sell  Jackson¬ 
ville,”  he  continued.  “Many  sellers 
care  about  more  than  just  the  hard 
dollars.  They  want  advice  on  how  the 
prospective  buyer  treats  employees, 
the  effect  on  the  news  and  editorial 
product. 

“Some  buyers  won’t  get  into  a  two- 
stage  process,  because  in  the  first 
stage  you  can’t  look  at  the  property,” 
Dirks  continued.  “They  feel  they’re 
bidding  unfairly.” 

“The  size  of  the  deal  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  them  [bankers],”  said  R.  Gary 
Gomm,  based  in  San  Antonio.  “Are 
they  going  to  be  as  excited  about  mar¬ 
keting  a  50,000  [circulation]  daily  with 
no  sister  publications  or  broadcast 
stations?” 

A  two-tiered  auction  “may  work  if 
(Continued  on  page  154) 
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Intangible  asset  lending 

Rhode  Island  banker  specializes  in  arranging  financing  for 
buyers  of  newspapers  based  on  the  papers’  intangible  assets 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

When  prospective  newspaper  buy¬ 
ers  are  looking  to  arrange  financing, 
the  banker  they  frequently  turn  to  is 
George  Lenher  of  Hospital  Trust  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Lenher,  who  is  a  first  vice  president 
of  the  Providence-based  bank  —  a 
subsidiary  since  November  1985  of 
the  Bank  of  Boston  —  for  the  last 
three  years  has  been  specializing  in 
providing  senior  debt  for  acquisitions 
of  newspapers. 

In  1986  alone,  loans  for  newspaper 
purchases  that  were  either  made  by 
Hospital  Trust  or  by  syndicates  it 
formed  totaled  $450  million.  Newspa¬ 
per  loans  booked  by  the  bank  now 
account  for  10%  of  its  portfolio,  Len¬ 
her  said,  although  he  declined  to  give 
a  specific  figure. 

Hospital  Trust  and  Bank  of  Boston 
also  finance  buyouts  of  minority 
interests.  Lenher  was  instrumental  in 
putting  together  the  $28.5  million  bor¬ 
rowing  for  the  buyout  of  the  Clement 
Costello  family’s  50%  ownership  of 
the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun.  Union 
National  Bank  of  Lowell  particpated 
in  the  deal. 

“In  effect,  we  can  underwrite 
transactions  up  to  a  quarter  of  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,”  Lenher  stated  in  a 
recent  interview.  “With  the  Bank  of 
Boston,  we  can  go  higher  than  that, 
but  we  do  it  with  a  bank  group.” 

Although  Lenher  and  his  team  at 
Hospital  Trust,  Kevin  Lavalla  and 
Lynn  Nocera,  will  lend  money  “for 
anything  involved  with  a  newspa¬ 
per,”  they  focus  on  financing  acquisi¬ 
tions  through  leveraged  buyouts  in 
which  the  property  itself  pays  off  the 
loan  through  its  cash  flow. 

“The  brokers  thought  I  was  the 
Second  Coming,”  Lenher  stated. 
“Their  biggest  problem  was  finding 
people  to  finance  deals.  I  don’t  work 
with  brokers.  Brokers  refer  deals  to 
me.  On  the  other  side,  if  a  deal  comes 
to  my  attention  which  does  not  have  a 
broker  involved,  I  will  refer  [the 
buyers]  to  a  broker.” 

Lenher  stressed  that  he  does  not 
have  an  exclusive  relationship  with 
any  broker. 

When  he  started  developing  his 


George  Lenher  (left)  and  Kevin 
Lavalla 


newspaper  specialty  in  January  1984, 
Lenher  first  made  contacts  with 
newspaper  publishers  and  brokers  in 
his  region  and  then  expanded  nation¬ 
wide.  Today,  his  lending  volume  has 
grown  to  where  his  basic  marketing 
approach  is  “to  be  available  when  the 
telephone  rings.” 


“A  daily  newspaper  should  never 
have  to  borrow  working  capital,” 
Lenher  continued,  adding  that  most 
newspapers  have  “strong  enough” 
cash  flow  that  they  can  either  inter¬ 
nally  finance  plant  and  equipment 
needs  or  go  to  their  local  banks  for 
short-term  loans. 

What  Lenher  has  done  is  pioneer 
the  lending  of  money  to  acquire  news¬ 
papers  based  on  the  value  of  the  intan¬ 
gible  assets. 

Most  banks,  he  explained,  base 
their  loans  on  the  value  of  a  business’s 
hard  assets  such  as  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  which  can  be  sold  off  if  there’s 
trouble.  But  those  kinds  of  assets 


really  make  up  a  small  portion  of  the 
value  of  a  newspaper  compared  with 
the  value  of  its  overall  market  posi¬ 
tion. 

“When  you  get  into  a  leveraged 
buyout,  there’s  not  enough  security 
to  cover  you  except  the  intangible 
assets  relating  to  the  franchise,”  Len¬ 
her  commented.  “We  understand  the 
cash  flow  capabilities  of  a  newspaper 
and  are  able  to  fund  leveraged  buy¬ 
outs  on  that  basis.” 

Intangible  assets,  Lenher  con¬ 
tinued,  include  not  only  analyzing  the 
growth  prospects  for  the  newspaper’s 
market  but  also  evaluating  the  man¬ 
agement  expertise  of  the  prospective 
buyers. 

“I  get  to  know  the  people  who  are 
making  the  acquisition.  Can  they 
accomplish  what  they  say  they  are 
going  to  do?”  Lenher  said.  “I  look  at 
the  financials,  the  business  plan  cov¬ 
ering  the  loan  period,  the  potential  for 
growth  —  in  retail,  jobs,  housing.” 

Lenher  also  wants  prospective 
buyers  to  submit  an  annual  budget.  “I 
don’t  consider  the  business  plan  to  be 
set  in  concrete,  but  I  do  believe  the 
budget  is  set  in  concrete.  If  you  go 
over  budget,  I  want  to  know  why.” 


The  banker  continued  that  he  is  not 
just  interested  in  a  single  transaction 
but  in  forming  an  overall  relationship 
with  customers  as  they  expand 
through  further  acquisitions. 

His  loans  usually  run  for  terms  of 
five  to  10  years. 

“If  it  will  take  more  than  10  years  to 
pay  off  the  loan,  then  you  paid  too 
much  for  the  property,”  he  remarked. 
“But  I  don’t  expect  any  of  my  loans  to 
be  on  the  books  for  five  years  without 
some  form  of  refinancing  because 
they  are  adding  properties.” 

One  of  Lenher’s  customers  was 
Media  News  Group,  headed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Dean  Singleton  and  Richard 


What  Lenher  has  done  is  pioneer  the  lending  of 
money  to  acquire  newspapers  based  on  the  value  of 
the  intangible  assets. 
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Scudder. 

Singleton  credits  Lenher’s  concept 
of  leveraged  acquisitions  as  “what 
really  gave  us  our  start.  George  and 
his  bank  have  been  responsible  for 
getting  several  people  like  me  into  the 
business  who  probably  would’ve  had 
a  hard  time  without  him.  They 
[Hospital  Trust]  have  really  been 
involved  with  almost  every  newspa¬ 
per  we  ever  bought.” 

Singleton  remarked  that  his  com¬ 
pany  financed  its  first  newspaper 
acquisition,  in  Woodbury,  N.J.,  “by 
traditional  means  —  primarily  using 
our  own  money  and  doing  limited 
financing.” 

Lenher,  he  said,  introduced  him  to 
the  concept  of  “financing  individual 
deals  on  that  newspaper’s  own  mer¬ 
its”  by  looking  at  its  “cash  flow  and 
potential  cash  flow.” 

Singleton’s  newspaper  company 
has  grown  in  size  to  the  point  where  it 
no  longer  has  to  finance  individual 
deals.  Like  other  large  newspaper 
companies.  Media  News  now  has  a 
line  of  credit  for  general  corporate 


use.  The  bank  giving  the  credit  line  is 
Hospital  Trust’s  parent.  Bank  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Lenher  was  involved  in  providing 
the  bank  financing  for  Westward 
Communication’s  purchase  of  the 
Douglas  County  Daily  News  Press, 
Parker  Daily  News-Press  and  weekly 
Elbert  City  News  based  in  Castle 


One  of  Lenher’s 
customers  was  Media 
News  Group,  headed  by 
William  Dean  Singleton 
and  Richard  Scudder. 


Rock,  Colo.  The  acquisition  became 
the  cornerstone  of  Westward’s 
expansion  to  include  four  east  Texas 
weeklies. 

Westward  was  formed  by  two  for¬ 
mer  Dallas  Times  Herald  editors, 
Ken  Johnson  and  Will  Jarrett,  and 
Lenher  said  when  he  agreed  to 
finance  their  first  deal  he  was  really 


betting  on  the  combined  talents  and 
experience  of  the  two  principals. 

However,  Lenher  made  a  point  of 
remarking  that  he  also  spent  an  entire 
day  in  Castle  Rock  to  scout  the  area, 
and  he  took  particular  note  of  how  the 
suburbs  of  Denver  were  moving  north 
while  those  of  Colorado  Springs  were 
moving  south,  with  Castle  Rock  right 
in  the  middle.  There  were  a  number  of 
“planned  residential  communities” 
in  development  around  Castle  Rock, 
he  said. 

“What  did  we  finance  in  Castle 
Rock?  We  financed  two  experienced 
newspapermen’s  ability  to  maximize 
on  an  opportunity,”  he  stated. 

But  Lenher  also  remarked  that  he 
has  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of 
newspapers’  equipment  needs  which 
helps  him  evaluate  properties. 

“Knowing  about  equipment  tells 
me  about  capital  needs,  and  if  enough 
[for  capital  expenditures]  is  being 
requested,”  he  said,  “I  can  make  sug¬ 
gestions  that  the  buyers  may  not  have 
thought  of.  1  can  identify  if  the  equip- 
(Continued  on  page  168) 


Staying  family-owned 

ft  can  be  done,  but  it  takes  planning 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Management  Planning  Associates 
of  Princeton,  N.J.,  specializes  in  how 
the  sale  of  the  family  newspaper  need 
not  join  death  and  taxes  on  the  list  of 
life’s  certainties. 

The  firm  works  with  closely  held 
companies  in  all  industries,  but  pri¬ 
vately  owned  newspapers  account  for 
about  20%  of  its  business. 

“It’s  possible  to  stay  closely  held  if 
you  plan  for  it  and  take  steps  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  plan,”  said  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Philip  H.  Osborne. 

“The  third  generation  isn’t  a  step 
that  can’t  be  hurdled,”  added  senior 
evaluations  analyst  Scott  Richards 
about  the  generation  when  there  are 
more  heirs  than  jobs  for  them  in  the 
newspaper.  “But  you  have  to  remain 
flexible.  You  can’t  plan  once  and  then 
stop.” 

The  keys  are  a  willingness  of  the 
older  generation  to  bequeath  control 
and  income  to  the  next  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  good  relations  among  fam¬ 
ily  members  “who  are,  in  effect,  your 
stockholders,”  commented  Osborne. 

“You  can’t  exclusively  rely  on 
legal  mechanisms  that  force  people  to 
go  along,”  he  said.  “You  have  to 


Philip  Osborne 


keep  the  [family  members]  happy  and 
keep  them  convinced  of  the  validity  of 
maintaining  the  family 
legacy  .  .  .  .that  there  are  worthwhile 
things  to  be  gained  by  maintaining 
independence.” 

Owners  seeking  to  keep  their  news¬ 
papers  in  family  hands  need  to  face 
several  basic  questions,  Osborne 
said. 

•  Who  will  own  the  stock  in  the 


next  generation? 

•  How  will  voting  power  and 
dividend  income  be  allocated? 

•  How  do  you  satisfy  the  liquidity 
needs  of  the  shareholders? 

•  How  will  estate  taxes  be  paid? 

“You  may  want  to  concentrate 

voting  power  in  the  people  who  will 
run  the  company,  but  give  greater 
dividends  to  non-active  family  mem¬ 
bers,”  he  explained.  “One  advantage 
is  it  makes  it  possible  to  give  higher 
income  to  certain  shareholders  with¬ 
out  having  to  pay  everybody.  You  can 
go  a  significant  way  to  providing  cur¬ 
rent  income  to  those  who  need  it.” 

Although  those  running  the  com¬ 
pany  may  get  less  dividends,  they  get 
other  compensation  in  the  form  of 
salaries,  he  added. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to 
transfer  ownership  to  minimize  estate 
taxes,  Osborne  said,  including  stock 
gifts  and  following  strategies  “to 
freeze  the  value  of  holdings  of  the 
older  generation  and  shift  growth  to 
the  younger  generation.”  One 
approach  is  for  the  older  generation  to 
convert  its  shares  to  preferred  stock 
“with  current  income  but  no  growth 
potential”  while  the  children  receive 
(Continued  on  page  156) 
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In  pursuit  of  excellence 

Incoming  ANPA  chairman  and  president  George  Wiison  offers  ideas  on 
publishing  better  newspapers  and  discusses  ANPA’s  1987  agenda 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  drive  to  improve  quality  in  all 
areas  of  newspaper  operations  will 
dominate  the  agenda  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in 
the  year  ahead,  according  to  incoming 
chairman  and  president  George  Wil¬ 
son. 

“The  clear  emphasis  that  is  emerg¬ 
ing  in  1987  is  the  pursuit  of  excellence 
in  all  aspects  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing,”  said  Wilson,  who  is  publisher  of 
the  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor. 
“Everything  we  do,  we  have  to  do 
better.” 

Wilson  is  also  president  of  News¬ 
papers  of  New  England,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  Monitor,  owns  the 
Lebanon  {N .H.)  Valley  News,  Green¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Recorder,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram  and 
other  publications. 

Some  “tangible  signs”  of  newspa¬ 
pers’  pursuit  of  excellence,  Wilson 
said,  are  the  book  on  production  stan¬ 
dards  put  out  by  the  ANPA  technical 
committee  and  the  Future  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Project  spearheaded  by  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

ANPA  is  also  interested  in  “work¬ 
ing  on  parallel  tracks”  with  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  which  is  addressing  the  quality 
issue  with  its  Just-launched  Future  of 
Newspapers  project,  Wilson  said. 
“Fve  talked  to  [ASNE  president]  Kay 
Fanning  about  that.  Fm  aware  of 
what  they  are  doing.” 

There  will  also  be  “more  emphasis 
on  the  proper  development  and  sup¬ 
port  of  human  resources,”  Wilson 
commented.  “We  are  a  people  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  major  opportunities  will  be 
created  by  the  people  who  put  out 
newspapers.” 

To  attract  “the  best  and  most  cre¬ 
ative  people,”  newspapers,  particu¬ 
larly  the  smaller  ones,  have  to  pay 
more,  Wilson  believes. 

“1  don’t  think  anybody  can  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  level  of  compensation,” 
he  stated.  “The  people  have  to  be 
good  and  that  will  drive  up  salaries. 
Newspapers  that  don’t  attract  quality 
people  are  not  going  to  succeed.” 

The  drive  for  quality  is  in  response 
to  an  increasingly  complex  competi¬ 
tive  environment  confronting  news- 


George  Wilson 
Incoming  ANPA 
president  and  chairman 
papers,  Wilson  explained. 

“There  are  much  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  targeted  appeals  from 
everything  that  competes  for  a  read¬ 
er’s  free  time.  There  is  much  more 
intense  and  creative  competition  for 
advertising,”  he  said,  citing  VCRs, 
electronic  information  services,  and 
growth  of  cable  television  as  just 
some  of  the  new  competing  media. 


To  meet  the  challenge,  Wilson 
believes  newspapers  must  keep  their 
pricing  “reasonable,”  improve  color 
reproduction  and  use  more  of  it,  use 
inks  that  “don’t  come  off  on  your 
hands,”  be  packaged  and  organized 
so  they  are  easy  to  read  and  contain 
good  writing  and  “useful,  accurate 
headlines.” 

The  ANPA,  through  the  activities 
of  the  ANPA  Foundation,  will  also 
continue  its  efforts  to  recruit  minori¬ 
ties  in  all  newspaper  departments, 
Wilson  said.  Noting  that  the  boards  of 
the  association  and  the  foundation  are 
the  same,  he  said  that  “tremendous 


resources”  have  been  allocated  this 
year  for  the  recruitment  program. 

ANPA  is  also  gearing  up  for  the 
Postal  Commission’s  Rate  Case 
which  will  begin  hearings  this  July, 
Wilson  said. 

ANPA  in  the  past  has  argued  for 
higher  third-class  mail  rates,  con¬ 
tending  that  first-class  mail  rates  were 
set  too  high  and  were  being  used  to 
subsidize  the  third-class  category. 

“We’re  not  seeking  a  competitive 
advantage,”  Wilson  stated.  “We  just 
want  to  play  on  an  even  playing 
field.” 

In  the  upcoming  rate  case,  ANPA 
will  again  argue  for  lower  first-class 
and  higher  third-class  rates  on 
grounds  that  the  current  rate  struc¬ 
ture  does  not  truly  reflect  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  costs  for  those  two  mail 
categories,  Wilson  said. 

In  the  previous  rate  case  in  1984, 
ANPA  argued  for  a  complete  restruc¬ 
turing  of  third  class  mail  rates,  calling 
for  such  mail  to  pay  by  the  piece  and 
by  weight  just  as  second-  and  first- 
class  mail  do. 

The  PRC  rejected  ANPA’s  argu¬ 
ments,  and  it  set  third-class  rates  that 
were  even  lower  than  what  had  been 
sought  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
The  commission  said  ANPA  had 
failed  to  establish  how  its  proposal 


was  better  than  the  existing  third  class 
rate  system,  but  it  told  ANPA  it 
would  welcome  more  evidence  in  the 
matter. 

The  PRC  also  said  at  the  time  that 
ANPA  never  made  competitive  argu¬ 
ments  on  behalf  of  newspapers  in  the 
postal  rate  hearings  even  though  the 
commission  can  take  into  account  the 
competitive  impact  of  mail  rates  on 
other  media. 

Wilson  indicated  ANPA  will  make 
the  competitive  argument  in  the 
upcoming  case. 

“The  closer  third-class  mail  rates 
(Continued  on  page  157) 


“The  people  have  to  be  good  and  that  will  drive  up 
salaries.  Newspapers  that  don’t  attract  quality  people 
are  not  going  to  succeed.” 
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Historic  sites  in  journaiism 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention  attendees  may 
find  it  enjoyable  to  track  down  some  of  these  locations  in  New  York  City 


Compiled  by  Debra  Gersb 

New  York  City  was  in  the  past,  and  remains  today,  one 
of  the  major  journalism  centers  of  the  world. 

Home  of  the  New  York  Times,  New  York  Daily  News 
and  New  York  Post,  the  Associated  Press  and  the  three 
major  television  networks,  among  others,  "The  City"  has 
also  served  as  a  home  for  many  of  the  major  players  in 
journalism  and  as  a  backdrop  for  a  number  of  historic 
journalism  events.  Included  among  those  events  were  the 
birth  (and  death)  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
famous  trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger. 

The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  and  its  New  York  City  Chapter,  the  Deadline  Club  — 
which  have  dedicated  plaques  at  a  number  of  locations  — 
along  with  the  AP,  have  put  together  lists  of  historic  sites 
in  journalism  in  New  York  City  for  E&P. 

This  year’s  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  is  being  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in 
New  York  City  and  hundreds  of  newspaper  executives 
and  their  families  will  be  in  town.  During  some  of  their  free 
moments,  they  might  want  to  visit  some  of  these  locations. 

The  following  compilation  is  in  no  particular  order,  and 
is  by  no  means  complete,  but  the  sites  themselves  serve  as 
a  stunning  reminder  of  the  role  this  city  has  played  in  the 
development  of  modern  journalism. 

The  Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  at  1 16th  Street  and  Broadway,  was  founded  in  1912. 
Now  in  the  midst  of  its  75th  anniversary,  it  is  the  second- 
oldest  journalism  school  in  the  United  States. 

The  trustees  of  Columbia  University  are  the  final  arbi¬ 
ters  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes,  and  a  library  featuring  the  work 
of  past  winners  is  maintained  there. 

In  addition,  a  special  exhibit  room  there  is  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  World,  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  New  York 
newspaper  which  died  in  1931.  The  immense  stained  glass 
window  that  was  a  feature  of  the  World’s  lobby  on  Park 
Row  is  on  permanent  display. 

The  World  memorial  is  also  a  tribute  to  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope,  executive  editor  of  the  newspaper  from  1920  to 
1 929  and  the  first  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1 9 1 7  for  his 
dispatches  on  the  German  Army  during  the  early  days  of 
World  War  I. 

Joseph  Pulitzer’s  former  residence,  now  a  hotel,  is  at  1 1 
East  73rd  Street. 

The  American  Academy  and  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
located  at  155th  Street  and  Broadway,  while  principally 
honoring  great  figures  in  music,  art  and  literature,  also 
features  journalists  Walter  Lippman,  Harrison  Salisbury 
and  Russell  Baker  for  their  endeavors.  The  Academy  and 
Institute  is  one  of  four  museums  that  share  the  Audubon 
Terrace  cultural  enclave. 

At  the  New  York  Public  Library,  Fifth  Avenue  and  42nd 
Street,  the  DeWitt  Wallace  Periodical  Room  is  named  for 
the  founder  of  the  Reader’s  Digest  Association.  The  room 
was  restored  in  the  early  1980s,  and  murals  were  installed 
by  artist  Richard  Haas  depicting  buildings  associated  with 
publishing  in  New  York. 


Bryant  Park,  behind  the  New  York  Public  Library,  was 
named  for  William  Cullen  Bryant  in  1884.  Bryant  served  as 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening;  Post  and  penned  the  epic 
poem  "Thanatopsis." 

In  191 1,  a  large  seated  figure  of  Bryant  was  created  for 
the  site  by  Herbert  Adams. 

Bryant  was  responsible  for  one  of  the  most  successful 
public  works  projects  ever  carried  out  by  a  newspaper.  In 
1857,  he  was  part  of  a  committee  chosen  to  conduct  a 
competition  for  a  large  public  pleasure  ground  he  had 
advocated  for  13  years.  The  winner  among  the  33  entries 
was  “Greensward”^ by  Frederick  Law  Olmstead  and 
Calvert  Vaux.  Greensward  is  more  commonly  known 
today  as  Central  Park. 

Built  in  1930,  the  News  Building  at  220  East  42nd  Street 
is  home  to  the  New  York  Daily  News  and  Tribune  Broad¬ 
casting.  The  architects,  Howells  &  Hood,  who  built  the 
Tribune  Tower  in  Chicago,  abandoned  the  Gothic  sources 
of  that  model  in  favor  of  a  bold  vertical  stripe,  repeated  in  a 
1958  addition.  The  art  deco  main  floor  features  an  enor¬ 
mous  revolving  clock. 

The  New  York  Times  —  originally  at  West  42nd  Street 
between  7th  and  Broadway  and  now  at  229  West  43rd 
Street  —  itself  a  historical  site,  is  also  the  home  of  a 
number  of  SPJ,  SDX  plaques  honoring  notables  in  the 
journalism  field. 

When  the  city  decided  to  route  its  first  subway  west 
from  Grand  Central  Station  along  42nd  Street,  then  north 
on  Broadway,  Times  publisher  Adolph  Ochs  saw  a  chance 
to  outdo  his  competitors  by  erecting  an  imposing  tower  at 
Broadway  and  42nd  Street.  Ochs  got  the  subway  station 
there  officially  named  “Times  Square”  on  April  19,  1904. 

The  Times  moved  into  its  25-story  tower  on  Dec.  31, 
1904  and  marked  the  occasion  with  a  fireworks  display  at 
midnight  that  has  made  Times  Square  the  place  to  be  on 
New  Year’s  Eve  ever  since. 

Even  though  the  paper  moved  to  its  present  headquar¬ 
ters  just  a  few  decades  later,  its  name  remained  on  the 
original  building  until  the  terra  cotta  skin  was  stripped  off 
and  replaced  with  marble  in  1966.  The  Times  conducts 
tours  of  its  current  facilities  for  the  public. 

At  the  present  New  York  Times  building,  SPJ, SDX  has 
placed  plaques  honoring  Ochs  (in  1965)  and  Henry  J. 
Raymond  (in  1954),  co-founder  and  first  editor  of  the 
newspaper. 

Rockefeller  Center,  which  encompasses  the  area  from 
Fifth  Avenue  to  Sixth  Avenue  and  48th  Street  to  51st 
Street,  is  home  to  the  Associated  Press,  NBC,  Time-Life 
Corp.,  Warner  Communications  and  McGraw  Hill. 

Considered  by  some  to  be  the  greatest  urban  complex  of 
art  and  architecture  in  the  20th  century.  Rockefeller  Cen¬ 
ter  is  the  site  for  SPJ,  SDX  plaques  honoring  the  AP, 
founded  in  1848  as  the  first  private,  leased  wire  for  news 
transmission  (plaque  bestowed  in  1967  in  the  lobby  of  the 
AP  Building);  Margaret  Bourke  White,  one  of  America’s 
best-known  and  respected  photojournalists  (dedicated  in 
1984  at  the  Time-Life  Building);  and  the  NBC  News  stu- 
(Continned  on  pa^e  136) 
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Publishers  meet  in  New  York  this  week 

President  Reagan  scheduled  to  open  this  year’s  ANPA  convention 


President  Ronald  Reagan  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  open  the  100th  anniversary 
Convention  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishes  Association  with  an 
address  on  Ellis  Island  scheduled  for 
4  p.m.  Sunday,  May  3. 

The  Rev.  Billy  Graham  will  pre¬ 
cede  the  President  with  comments 
and  prayer. 

The  opening  ceremonies  were 
originally  scheduled  for  Castle  Clin¬ 
ton  in  Battery  Park. 

ANPA  will  bring  members  from  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  to  Battery  Park  via 
buses  which  begin  departing  at  1:30 
p.m.  At  Battery  Park,  ferries  will  take 
ANPA  members  to  Ellis  Island. 

The  opening  ceremonies  on  Ellis 
Island  will  end  at  5  p.m. 

Assorted  cocktail  receptions  by 
various  organizations  will  follow  (see 
reception  list  on  facing  page). 

First  Lady  Nancy  Reagan  will 
address  the  convention  the  next  day. 
May  4.  She  is  scheduled  to  speak  at  1 
p.m.  during  the  Associated  Press 
Annual  Luncheon  in  the  Waldorf  s 
Grand  Ballroom. 

The  May  4  session  will  begin  at  7:30 
a.m.  with  the  traditional  reception 
hosted  by  Editor  &  Publisher.  The 
morning  will  also  feature  a  musical 
presentation  by  the  New  York  Daily 


ANIW 

lOOth  Anniversary  Convention 
Program 


May  3-6,  1987 
New  York 


News’  All-City  High  School  Chorus. 

The  8  a.m.  breakfast  session  will 
begin  with  welcoming  remarks  from 
New  York  Mayor  Edward  1.  Koch. 
He  will  be  followed  by  a  multimedia 
presentation  “Freedom  and  Informa¬ 
tion:  The  Blessings  of  Liberty.” 

Alvah  H.  Chapman,  chairman  and 
president  of  ANPA  and  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Knight-Rid- 
der  Inc.,  will  deliver  the  keynote 
address.  King  Features  syndicated 
columnist  Calvin  Trillin  will  then 
offer  “A  Humorist’s  View  of  America 
and  Americans.” 

The  Associated  Press  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  starting  at  10  a.m.  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Church  across 
East  50th  Street  from  the  Waldorf. 
Outgoing  chairman  Frank  Batten  will 
report  to  the  membership,  looking 
back  on  his  five  years  in  the  post. 

Following  Batten,  AP  president 
Louis  D.  Boccardi  will  tell  members 
what  to  expect  in  the  future. 

After  a  presentation  on  “Newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  Electronic  Picture,” 
Boccardi  will  moderate  a  panel  on  the 
Tower  Commission’s  report  on  the 
Iran  arms  scandal.  The  panelists  will 
include  commission  member  Edward 
S.  Muskie,  a  former  U.S.  senator  and 
secretary  of  state;  Larry  Speakes, 
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former  White  House  spokesman  and 
currently  a  vice  president  with  Merrill 
Lynch;  W.  Clark  McFadden,  counsel 
for  the  Tower  Commission;  and 
James  D.  Barber,  political  scientist 
and  author  from  Duke  University. 

The  AP  annual  meeting  will  con¬ 
clude  with  the  election  of  directors. 

AP  will  then  host  a  cash  bar  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  Waldorf  before  its  lunch¬ 
eon  and  Nancy  Reagan’s  address. 

The  convention  will  conclude  its 
first  day  with  two  concurrent  sessions 
at  3  p.m. 

The  session  on  “The  Drug  Prob¬ 
lem”  will  be  moderated  by  Janet 
Chusmir,  executive  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald. 

Albert  E.  Fitzpatrick,  director  of 
minority  affairs  for  Knight-Ridder, 
will  moderate  the  panel  on  “Minori¬ 
ties  in  Our  Industry.” 

Two  presidential  hopefuls  will  be 
the  highlight  of  the  ANPA  session  on 
Tuesday,  May  5. 

Speaking  at  the  ANPA  luncheon 
will  be  U.S.  Sen.  Robert  Dole  (R- 
Kan.)  and  former  U.S.  Senator  Gary 
Hart  (D-Colo.) 

Incoming  ANPA  chairman  George 
Wilson  will  introduce  the  two  pres¬ 
idential  contenders. 

The  May  5  session  will  begin  with 
an  8  a.m.  panel  in  the  Waldorf’s 
Grand  Ballroom  to  discuss  “The 
Next  Hundred  Years.”  The  panel 
will  be  introduced  by  Richard  E.  Dia¬ 
mond,  publisher  of  the  Staten  Island 
(N.Y.)  Advance  and  moderated  by 
Katherine  W.  Fanning,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

The  National  Dance  Institute  will 
perform  at  9:30  a.m. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  will  take  center  stage  at  iO 
a.m.  —  first  with  an  overview  and 
sales  outlook  by  president  Craig  Stan- 
den  and  then  an  update  on  the  Future 
of  Advertising  Project. 

NAB  will  conclude  its  presentation 
with  its  annual  meeting. 

The  New  York  Daily  News’  All- 
City  High  School  Jazz  Band  will 
entertain  ANPA  members  prior  to  the 
remarks  by  Dole  and  Hart. 

After  lunch  it’s  up  to  the  Starlight 
Roof  for  a  look  at  the  “Future  of 
Retailing.”  Daily  News  publisher 
James  Hoge  will  moderate  the  3  p.m. 
panel  discussion. 

Tuesday’s  events  will  conclude  at 
4:30  p.m.  in  the  Starlight  Room  with 
the  ANPA  business  meeting,  chaired 
by  Alvah  Chapman. 

The  final  day,  Wednesday,  May  6, 
will  begin  with  a  continental  stand-up 
breakfast  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Times,  Newsday  and  the  Daily  News. 
The  New  York  Police  Department 
Emerald  Society’s  Pipe  and  Drum 
Corps  will  perform  following  break¬ 


fast. 

The  morning  general  session  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  will  be  devoted  to  a 
look  at  the  Constitution  and  its  sepa¬ 
ration  of  powers.  The  seminar  is 
funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Hearst 
Corporation. 

Michael  J.  Davies,  publisher  of  the 
Hartford  Coiirant  will  offer  opening 
remarks.  Hearst  president  Frank  A. 


Bennack  Jr.  will  introduce  the  semi¬ 
nar  participants. 

The  ANPA  luncheon  May  6  will  be 
entertained  by  the  New  York  Daily 
News’  All-City  High  School  March¬ 
ing  Band  and  offer  members  a  pre¬ 
view  of  the  1988  convention  in  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Hawaii. 

Former  President  Jimmy  Carter 
(Continued  on  page  168) 


Receptions  during 
ANPA  convention 

In  conjunction  with  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association’s  100th  anniversary  convention  in 
New  York  City  this  week,  a  number  of  organizations  will 
hold  cocktail  parties,  dinners  and  assorted  entertainment 
events. 

Admittance  to  these  events  is  usually  by  invitiation  only. 

Among  the  social  events  being  held  this  year  are: 

Saturday,  May  2 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  reception  and 
dinner  for  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications — 7  p.m. — Astor  Room,  Hotel 
Inter-Continental,  111  East  48th  st. 

Sunday,  May  3 

Macy’s  will  host  a  private  champagne  breakfast  in  its 
executive  suite  for  ANPA  members  and  their  spouses  at  1 0 
a.m. 

Knight-Ridder,  Inc.  will  sponsor  a  reception  on  Ellis 
Island  at  2:30  p.m.  before  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the 
convention. 

Parade  magazine  reception — cocktails  and  hors 
d’oeurves — 6  p.m.  to  8:30  p.m. — Flutie’s — South 
Street  Seaport. 

USA  Weekend  dinner  and  reception — Pier  17  Pa¬ 
vilion — 6  p.m. — South  Street  Seaport. 

CIP  Inc.  reception  and  buffet  supper — Empire  Room, 
Waldorf  Astoria — 6:30  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Monday,  May  4 

Early-bird  reception  sponsored  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
Magazine — 7:30  a.m. — East  Foyer,  Grand  Ballroom, 
Waldorf  Astoria. 

New  York  Times  Company  reception  and  private  view¬ 
ing  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  82nd  st.  and  Fifth 
Avenue — 5:30  p.m.  to  8:30  p.m. 

New  York  Daily  News  will  sponsor  a  “gala  perfor¬ 
mance’’  of  “Liz  Smith  and  her  Cavalcade  of  Stars’’  at 
Carnegie  Hall — 8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  5 

King  Features  and  North  America  Syndicate — 
cocktails — 5  p.m.  to  7  p.m. — Jade  and  Astor  Rooms, 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Times  Mirror  Co.  and  Newsday — Buffet  reception 
atop  the  Marriot  Marquis — 5:30  p.m. — followed  by  a 
performance  of  “Me  and  My  Girl’’  at  the  Marquis 
Theater — 8  p.m. 

Landon  Associates,  cocktails  and  hors  d’oeuvres — 
5:30  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m. — Conrad  Suite,  Waldorf-Astoria. 

CWO&O,  Inc. — cocktails  and  hors  d’oeuvres — 5:30 
p.m.  to  7:30  p.m. — Sky  Club,  Pan  Am  Building. 
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A  Conversation  overheard  at  the  first  AN  PA  Convention  in  1787, 


Quiet  voices  All  the  City  Tavern.  Two  men  sit  com¬ 
fortably  at  a  small  table  smoking  pipes  and  savoring 
their  punch.  John  Dunlap  speaks:  “William,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  has  had  her  share  of  troubles  this  year  with 
Shays’  revolt,  that  newspaper  advertising  stamp  act 
tax,  and  now  this: 

Boston,  April  24 

About  sun-set,  on  Friday  last,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  malt-house  of 
Mr.  William  Patten,  in  Beach-street,  a  little  to  the  northeast  of  Orange- 
street,  at  the  south  part  of  the  town,  and  it  is  with  real  sorrow  we 
announce,  that  the  devastation  which  ensued,  within  about  three  hours 
time,  was  never  equalled  in  this  place,  excepting  in  the  years  1711,  and 
1760  ....  About  100  buildings  were  destroyed,  sixty  of  which  were 
dwelling  houses.  Most  of  the  latter  were  handsome,  and  a  number  of 
them  elegant  and  costly  edifices.” 

“Yes,  John,  I  carried  that  Boston  fire  story.  But, 
the  advertising  tax  has  had  devastating  effects.  Our 
friend  Isaiah  Thomas  ran  this  story  recently  in 
Worcester: 

At  the  time  of  passing  the  late  Stamp  Act,  by  our  legislature,  sixteen 
Newspapers  were  published  in  this  Commonwealth;  since 
then  .  .  .  eight  of  those  newspapers  have  stop'd  and  died,  a  ninth  was 
discontinued  for  several  months  ....  Two  only  have  risen,  one  in  a 
neighboring,  and  one  in  a  distant  county,  the  former  in  a  place  where  no 
newspaper  was  before  published.  And  at  this  time  only  ten  newspapers 
are  published  in  this  State.  The  Continental  Journal,  published  in 
Boston,  was  last  week  discontinued.” 


The  acpounts  received  from  General  Lincoln’s 
aripy  on  SaTQrday  evening  lad,  were,  that  two 
troops  of  Light  Hotfe  were  in  purfuit  of  Shays, 
on  different  routeg-»-and  that  tliey  were  witliin  a 
few  miles  of  him,  pear  White  Ctcck,  in  the  date 
of  New-York  ;  and  'tis  not  doubted  he  has  by 
this  time  fallen  into  their  hands. 


The  Massaihiiseils  Gazelle,  February  20.  1787. 


At  the  time  of  paClng  t'ne  '?;e  Stamp 
Ail,  by  our  legiflature,  flxt  .cn  I^cvvlpapers 
were  publifhed  in  tins  CerRincr.wcalth ; 
^ncc  then,  and  the  pafling  the  prefent  aft 
laying  a  Duty  on  Advcrtilcments  as  a  fub- 
flitutc  for  the  damp  ad,  e/gl.’i  of  thole  newf- 
papers  have  flop’d  und  died  a  ninth  was  dif- 
continued  for  feverai  months,  but  was  revi¬ 
ved  again  by  a  hope  that  the  aft  would  have 
been  fpeedily  repealed.  In  the  room  of 
thofc  ncwfpapers  thus  difeontinued,  imte  only 
have  arifea,  one  in  a  neighbouring,  and 
one  inadidant  county,  the  former  in  a  place 
where  no  newfpaper  was  before  publifhed. 
And  at  this  time  olny  ten  ncwfpapers  are 
publilhed  in  this  State.  The  Centincctal 
Journal,  publifhed  in  Boflon,  was  lad  week 
difeontinued. 

We  hear  from  derling,  that  on  Monday 
the  i8th  indant,  the  people  of  that  town 
killed  3087  birds  of  prey. 


The  New’Haven  Gazelle  and 

The  Conneclicai  Mafiazine,  July  1787. 

“Here’s  another  story  I’ll  read  at  our  convention 
tomorrow: 

Boston: 

The  publisher  of  the  Exchange  Advertiser  begs  leave  to  acquaint  the 
public,  that  this  paper  has  existed  just  two  years  ....  — It  is  with 
unfeigned  regret  that  he  is  now  compelled  to  declare  that  the  cruel 
operation  of  the  STAMP  ACT,  or  act  for  laying  a  duty  on  advertisements 
(an  act  which  has  rendered  Massachusetts  the  ridicule  of  the  British  and 
the  laughing  stock  of  all  the  other  American  states)  .  .  .  compel  him  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  continuing  the  Exchange  Advertiser." 

“This  news  suppression  will  never  be  a  laughing 
stock,  William;  it  is  a  tragedy.  Mathew  Carey’s  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Herald  editorials  on  the  advertising  tax,  re¬ 
printed  throughout  the  states,  were  effective.  No  other 
state  has  such  a  tax.  Today  in  Massachusetts,  which 
used  to  have  more  newspapers  than  any  state,  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  deprived  of  a  news  forum.” 


Just  suppose  1987  were  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

By  Professor  Frederic  B.  Farrar 


1787  is  considered  our  year  of  destiny  because  of  the  birth  of  the  Constitution.  Two  hundred  years  ago 
about  three  million  Americans  were  trying  to  rescue  a  disintegrating  society.  Frightened  by  farmer  revolts, 
a  huge  public  debt,  and  trade  imbalance,  twelve  states  sent  delegates  to  Philadelphia  with  congressional 
instructions  to  revise  our  government.  That  these  men  did  so  is  “The  Miracle  at  Philadelphia.” 

If  publishers  had  met  in  May  1787,  what  would  these  men  have  talked  about?  Here  is  an  imaginary- 
discussion  between  two  leading  newsmen.  William  Goddard  had  started  successful  newspapers  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  In  1787,  he  published  The  Maryland  Journal  in  Baltimore.  John 
Dunlap  started  the  first  successful  daily  in  America,  The  Pennsylvania  Packet.  It  is  unknown  whether 
Dunlap  and  Goddard  met  that  May,  but  they  were  friends.  Everything  in  their  “conversation”  is  from 
contemporary  newspaper  stories  and  actually  happened,  even  the  account  of  18th-century  American 
hostages. 


“At  this  precise  moment,  our  ‘disunited’  country 
has  no  credit.  In  fact,  we  don’t  have  enough  hard 
money  to  ransom  our  American  hostages  held  in 
Algeria.” 


NLW13URY  PORT,  April  i8. 

La(l  Saturday  evening  came  to  this  town  a  Mr. 
Stewart,  formetly  mate  of  a  brig  belonging  to  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Captain  Clark,  commander,  who  informs, 
tliat  they  took  in  a  cargo  of  Tobacco  at  Alexan¬ 
dria  in  Virginia,  in  1784,  bound  therewith  into 
the  .Mcditcranean.  Soon  after  they  had  pafled 
Gibraltar,  they  were  furrotindtd  by  three  Alge¬ 
rine' Corfairs,  who' took  poffedlon  of  their  vcflcl 
and  cargo,  llripped  the  Mailer,  'mate' and  feamen 
of  every  article  of  cloathing  and  effedls,  anti  gave 
them  in  lieu  thereof,  a  frock  and  pair  of  trowfers. 
They  were  foon  landed  at  Algiers,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  condu£lcd  to  the  Callle  and  pnt  to  hard  Ja- 
■botir,  without  ditlindlion,  and  upon  a  pitiful  al¬ 
lowance  of  only  half  a  pint  of  rice  per  day — -no 
bread  nor  meat,  unlefs  when  they  were  allowed  to 
take' the’inwa'rds  of.  creatures  which  were  killed. 
After  having  remained  feveral  months  at  hard  la¬ 
bour  in  the  Caftlc,  they  were  brought  forth  to  a 
publick  fale,  when  their  purchafers,  befides  other- 
wife  treating  them  in  the  moll  brutal  manner,  flit 
open  an  ear  of  each  man,  at  the  fame  time  conti¬ 
nuing  the  llroke  acrofs  the  cheek. 


The  Massachusetts  Gazette,  1787. 

“Yes,  John,  the  paper  money  issued  by  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  has  given  us  an  apt  expression:  ‘Not 
worth  a  continental.’  Congress  is  a  disaster.” 

“I  see  there  has  been  another  ‘leak’  concerning  the 
Shays’  story.  Some  say  the  Federal  Convention  may 
keep  its  deliberations  secret.  I  doubt  it.” 


four  weeks  for  a  Carolina  or  Georgia  man  to  reach 
this  city.  Only  perfect  weather  allows  that  so-called 
‘Flying  Machine’  stage  to  go  all  the  way  to  New  York 
in  only  24  hours.  The  Federal  Convention  won’t  get 
under  way  until  the  end  of  May.  But,  the  states  are 
sending  outstanding  men.  General  Washington  is  en 
route,  and  Pennsylvania  has  added  Benjamin  Franklin 
to  your  delegation.  Unfortunately,  our  European 
Ambassadors  John  Adams  and  Tom  Jefferson  can’t  be 
here.” 

“I  guess  the  delegates  will  be  competent.  Your 
Maryland  and  the  other  states  were  shocked  when 
Daniel  Shays  organized  farmers  to  resist  bank  foreclo¬ 
sures  on  their  land.  When  government  militia  killed 
our  own  citizens,  everyone  knew  something  had  to  be 
done.  If  we  oppress  our  own  people,  then  why  did  we 
fight  Britain?  You  know  you  can  even  hear  rumors 
that  America  should  return  to  a  monarchy!” 

“Perhaps,  we  may  get  a  good  government,  John; 
but  I  wouldn’t  bet  on  it.  How  will  Delaware  get  equal¬ 
ity  with  Pennsylvania  or  why  should  Massachusetts 
bow  to  a  central  authority?  Yet,  there  is  one  good 
sign.  Virginia  has  removed  import  duties  on  goods 
from  other  states.” 

“At  least,  the  Federal  Convention  will  attack  those 
political  puzzles  and  none  too  soon  for  this  modern 
age.  William,  have  you  noticed  the  remarkable  inven¬ 
tion  that  may  change  our  life?  Pennsylvania  has 
agreed  to  let  John  Fitch  experiment  with  a  boat  prop¬ 
elled  by  steam!  Just  think  of  it  —  no  sails,  no  waiting 
for  a  fair  wind.  Fitch  claims  he  will  have  his  boat  run¬ 
ning  on  the  Delaware  River  this  summer.  And,  some¬ 
one  has  even  suggested  street  names  on  corners  and 
house  numbers.” 

“That’s  nonsense,  John.  We  will  never  need  those 
things  in  Baltimore.  Everyone  knows  his  neighbors.  I 
did  read  that  Dr.  Franklin’s  lightning  rod  saved  a 


N  E  W-Y  O  R  K,  April  ii. 

It  h»»  leaked  out,  y'rem  tite  Htll  tf  tht 
ItcKsretHe  tie  CiKlinetital  Ctnirejs,  that  on 
Monday  Ia!i  It  was  refolred,  :■  that  auj'J^l 
body,  :•  difeand  all  the  late  neic-'vnea  ai- 
ditiom  :•  the  federal  Icgioii,  except  only 
t'v*  cenjpanies  of  aitillcry,  who  arc  to  do 
dety  at  Sprinjf.eld,  Maflachufetti.  It  is 
hoped,  fays  a  rorrefpondent,  that  the 
grumbling  of  RhoJc-lfland,  Viiginia, 
North-Carc'.jna,  &c.  on  the  fubjedl  of  tha 
ef-pte^ve  c:l»:t!en*l  ixpences  of  a  federal 
corps,  will  actv  no  more  be  heard,  and  that 
they  will  chool'c  their  ehampioni  by  ftii- 
gl«  eombat,  to  decide  any  and  every  im¬ 
portant  diipute  that  might  arife  between  the 
flates  and  other  nations. 


The  New-Haven  Gazette  and 
The  Connecticut  Magazine.  1787. 

“Where  are  the  delegates?  They  are  due  here  next 
week.  Maybe  they  should  wait  until  the  four  other 
conventions  in  town  are  over.  Philadelphia  is  full  of 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Abolitionists,  and  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati.” 

“John,  you  know  the  roads  are  impossible.  It  takes 


town  hall  in  Italy.  American  ingenuity  is  getting 
famous.  Do  you  believe  those  European  stories  about 
traveling  through  the  air  in  a  balloon?  If  that  works, 
we  won’t  need  bridges  over  rivers,  good  roads,  or 
boats  without  sails.  But,  how  one  can  control  a  bal¬ 
loon  is  a  puzzle  to  me.”  Continued  on  Page  130 


Hearst  plans  to  stay  aggressive 

Chief  executive  Frank  Bennack  says  the  company’s  ‘renaissance’  will 
not  end  with  its  $400  million  acquisition  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 


By  John  Consoli 

The  Hearst  Corporation  has  spent 
close  to  $1.5  billion  on  new  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  product  development  since 
Frank  Bennack,  Jr.,  became  its  chief 
executive  in  January  1979  and  Ben¬ 
nack  says  the  chain  is  not  done 
acquiring  media  properties,  including 
newspapers. 

“1  would  expect  the  next  10  years 
at  Hearst  to  look  very  different  from 
the  last  10,”  he  said  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view  with  E&P  in  which  he  discussed 
what  he  called  the  “renaissance”  of 
the  Hearst  media  chain. 

The  54-year-old  Hearst  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  the  company  has  had  to 
make  some  hard  decisions  along  the 
way  —  such  as  the  closing  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  News  American  —  but  he  is 
quick  to  add  that  Hearst  is  in  the 
healthiest  shape  it’s  been  in  since  the 
days  of  founder  William  Randolph 
Hearst. 

In  light  of  Hearst’s  recent  $400  mil- 
lion  purchase  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  —  which  brings  to  1 1  the 
number  of  daily  newspapers  the  chain 
has  acquired  since  1979  —  Bennack 
says  he  would  like  to  take  a  pause  in 
the  acquisition  market.  But  he’s  quick 
to  add,  “Since  we  cannot  control  the 
pace  of  the  market,  be  may  find 
ourselves  getting  involved  sooner 
than  we  think.” 

Bennack  scoffs  at  those  in  the 
industry  who  whisper  that  because 
Hearst  sold  the  Boston  Herald  to 
Rupert  Murdoch  in  1982  and  closed 
its  Baltimore  paper  last  year  it  is  no 
longer  an  aggressive  player  in  the 
daily  newspaper  market. 

“We  were  a  major  bidder  in  Des 
Moines  [for  the  Register]  and  a  strong 
bidder  in  Louisville  [for  the  Courier- 
Journal].  Those  are  major  markets 
and  fit  our  vision  of  where  we  want  to 
go.” 

While  Hearst  was  outbid  in  those 
markets,  Bennack  said  the  chain  will 
continue  to  seek  “a  strong  presence 
in  major  markets.” 

That’s  one  reason  why  it  bid  so  high 
in  its  acquisition  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

“While  we’re  conscious  that  Hous¬ 


Frank  Bennack,  Jr. 

President  and  CEO  of  Hearst 

ton  is  a  competitive  market  ...  it 
was  the  quality  of  the  paper  and  the 
size  of  the  market  that  attracted  us.  It 
was  an  opportunity  to  be  the  leader  in 
a  major  market. 

“It  was  a  high  price  ...  a  full 
price,  but  it  was  what  we  had  to  pay  to 
acquire  the  number-one  paper  in  a 
competitive  market.  We  think  it  was 
fair.” 


architect.” 

In  discussing  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Bennack  said,  “We  think  the 
Chronicle  has  competed  very  well 
and  performed  very  well  despite  a 
depressed  economy.  Keeping  the  cur¬ 
rent  management  team  in  place 
doesn’t  mean  we  won’t  offer  any 
ideas  or  input.  But  we  will  not  pretend 
to  know  more  about  the  Houston  mar¬ 
ket  than  they  do,  because  we  don’t.” 

Bennack  said  the  purchase  of  the 
Chronicle  was  not  related  to  the  fact 
that  Hearst  owns  five  other  daily 
newspapers  [the  San  Antonio  Light 
and  four  smaller  papers]  in  the  state  of 
Texas. 

“It  was  really  a  coincidence,”  he 
said.  “We  did  not  go  in  saying  we 
wanted  to  buy  the  Chronicle  because 
of  the  other  Texas  papers  we  own,  but 
now  that  it’s  done,  we  feel  there  can 
be  some  benefit. 

“Our  major  reason  for  acquiring 
the  Houston  Chronicle  was  that  we 
wanted  to  be  the  leader  in  a  major 
market.” 

Bennack  also  points  out  that  the 
Houston  acquisition  is  evidence  that 
Hearst  is  not  backing  away  from  com¬ 
petitive  markets  [as  some  industry 
watchers  have  also  been  whispering]. 

“There  is  no  strategy  of  avoidance 
of  competitive  markets,”  he  said. 
“We’re  interested  in  building  the 


“Since  we  cannot  control  the  pace  of  the  market, 
we  may  find  ourselves  getting  involved  sooner  than 
we  think.” 


Bennack  described  the  Houston 
deal  as  a  “big  bet  in  a  depressed  mar¬ 
ket,”  but  says  he  has  confidence  in 
the  management  team  he  inherited 
and  will  make  no  major  changes. 

Who  at  Hearst  was  responsible  for 
making  the  Houston  deal  happen? 

Bennack  said  that  while  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  took  place  after  a  discussion 
among  top  executives  and  following 
approval  of  the  Hearst  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  “In  the  last  analysis,  I  take 
responsibility  for  being  the 


strongest  possible  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  for  Hearst.  We  missed  out  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s  when  a  bulk  of  these 
acquisitions  were  taking  place.” 

In  some  competitive  markets,  the 
Hearst-owned  paper  did  not  fare  so 
well  —  a  topic  that  Bennack  does  not 
shy  away  from. 

When  he  took  over  as  top  Hearst 
Corporation  executive  in  1979,  he 
instituted  a  long-range  plan  aimed  at 
“dealing  with  long-standing  problems 
(Continued  on  page  132) 
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"Qualify  is  the  direct  result  of  a  commitment  to 
excellence. ..in  reporting  and  editing. ..in 
soles. . .in  service.  Every  day,  our  readers, 
customers  and  communities  know  whether 
we've  fulfilled  this  commitment." 

Gory  Watson 

President,  Community  Newspaper  Division 

Gannett  Company,  Inc. 

and 

BrianDonnelly 


"Our  efforts  throughout  1987  hove  been 
directed  at  maintaining  the  quality  at  our  best 
newspapers  and  improving  those  that  foil 
short  of  the  mark.  Defining  quality  con  be 
subjective,  but  through  research,  focus  groups 
and  buying  decisions  mode  doily  by  readers 
and  advertisers,  we  get  o  pretty  good  idea  of 
how  our  newspapers  ore  perceived." 


Brian  Donnelly 

President,  Metro  Newspaper  Division 
Gannett  Company,  Inc. 


on  quality  newspapers. 


GAISNETT  . 
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A  salute  to  the  men  and  women 


NANCY  L.  GREEN 
RICHMOND,  IND. 


SUSAN  CLARK-JACKSON 
RENO,NEV. 


ROBERTS.  MILLER  JR. 
BAHLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


DAN  A.  MARTIN 
HUNTINGTON,  W.VA. 


CATHERINE  SHEN 
HONOLULU,  HAWAII 


LEE  P.  WEBBER 
AGANA.GUAM 


PAM  JOHNSON 
ITHACA,  NY. 


MICHAEL  J.  COLEMAN 
ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


VINCENT  E.SPEZZANO 
ROCHESTER,  NY. 


DAVID  J.  MACK 
BINGHAMTON,  NY. 


MARY  PARKS  STIER 
IOWA  CITY,  IOWA 


J.C.  HICKMAN 
BELLINGHAM,  WASH 


KENNETH  ANDREWS 
JACKSON,  MISS 


BERNARD  M.  GRIFFIN 
ST.  CLOUD,  MINN. 


MICHAEL  CRAFT 
JACKSON,  TENN. 


RONALD  E.DILLMAN 
ST.  THOMAS,  VI. 


GORDON  R.  BLACK 
BOISE,  IDAHO 


FRANK  J.  VEGA 
BREVARD  COUNTY,  FLA. 


WILLIAM  R.  STONE 
SALEM,  ORE. 


RICKIW.SMITH-COYNE 
LANSDALE,  PA. 


KARENA.WITTMER 
SALINAS,  CALIF. 


RICHARD  L.  HOLTZ 
LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


DONNA  M.  DONOVAN 
BURLINGTON,  VT. 


FRED  L.  FOSTER 
BRIDGEWATER,  N.J. 


ROBERT!  COLLINS 
CAMDEN,  NJ. 


MALCOLM  W.  APPLEGATE 
LANSING,  MICH. 


PAT  THOMPSON  FRANTZ 
CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 


WILLIAM!  MALONE 
LI!!LE  ROCK,  ARK. 


DIANE  L.  BORDEN 
SAN!AFE,N.M. 


GARY!  STOUT 
DANVILLE,  ILL. 


MONTE  1.  TRAMMER  GEORGIA!  VOYSEY 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N  Y.  MARIETTA,  OHIO 


PETERA.HORVITZ 

CHILLICOTHE,OHIO 


GEORGE  N.  GILL 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


JOHN  P.  ZANOTTI 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


GERALD  A.  BEAN 
SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 


who  publish  Gannett  newspapers 


SARA  M.  BENTLEY 
FREMONT,  NEB. 


THOMAS  FENTON 
EL  PASO,  TEXAS 


JAMES  T.  BARNES  JR. 
MARIN  COUNTY,  CALIF. 


MICHAEL  A.  LIND 
COFFEYVILLE,KAN. 


CHARLES  T.WANNINGER 
MARION,  IND. 


LAWRENCE  R.  FULLER 
SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D. 


SONJACRAIG 
WAUSAU,  WIS. 


BRUCE  Q.  MACKEY 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 


CHRISTOPHER  S.DIX 
STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


VERNON  "BODIE"  McCRORY 
MONROE,  LA. 


CHARLES  C.  EDWARDS  JR. 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


JANET  SANFORD 
VISALIA,  CALIF. 


MAURICE  L.  HICKEY 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


CHRIS  E.  JENSEN 
MUSKOGEE,  OKLA. 


E.  ROANNE  FRY 
STURGIS,  MICH. 


RICHARD  B.  TUTTLE 
ELMIRA,  NY. 


JOHNSEIGENTHALER 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


CARLOS  D.  RAMIREZ 
NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


PAMELA  F.  MEALS 
OLYMPIA,  WASH. 


TERRY  G.  HOPKINS  W.  HOWARD  BRONSON  JR. 
FORT  MYERS,  FLA.  SHREVEPORT,  LA. 


BROOKS  JOHNSON  THOMAS  A.  BOOKSTAVER 
FORT  COLLINS,  COLO,  TARENTUM,PA. 


JANET  KRAUSE 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N  Y. 


JOHNH.McMILLAN 
UTICA,  N.Y. 


DENISE  BANNISTER 
GAINESVILLE,  GA. 


RICHARDS.  FEENEY 
NORWICH,  CONN. 


RONALD  A.  ORTIZ 
VINELAND  AND 
MILLVILLE,  N.J. 


MICHAEL  B.  GAGE 
GREEN  BAY,  MICH. 


JAMES  FDAUBEL 
FREMONT  AND 
PORT  CLINTON,  OHIO 


ROBERT  E.  ROBBINS 
HATTIESBURG,  MISS. 


JOSEPH  M.  UNGARO 
WESTCHESTER- 
ROCKLAND,  N.Y. 


KARENA.OPPENHEIM 
PALM  SPRINGS  AND 
INDIO,  CALIF 


PAUL  B.  FLYNN 
PENSACOLA,  FLA. 


DUANE  K.McCALLISTER 
PORT  HURON,  MICH. 


C.  DONALD  HATFIELD 
TUCSON,  ARIZ. 


GANNETT 


CATHLEEN  BLACK 
PUBLISHER 
USA  TODAY 


RICHARD  K.  WAGER 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 
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Batten  leaves  AP  in  good  shape 

Outgoing  Associated  Press  chairman  Frank  Batten  iooks  back  on  his  five-year 
tenure;  Wiiiiam  Keating  wili  succeed  him  in  the  post 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Looking  back  on  his  five  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Associated  Press, 
Frank  Batten  said  the  most  significant 
change  in  the  news  cooperative  dur¬ 
ing  his  tenure  has  been  a  sense  of 
“openness”  and  “flexibility”  toward 
the  needs  of  its  membership. 

Batten,  who  is  also  chairman  of 
Landmark  Communications,  will  step 
down  as  chairman  at  the  AP  annual 
meeting  on  May  4  in  New  York.  He 
became  chairman  in  April  1982  and 
has  served  on  the  board  for  a  total  of 
12  years. 

His  successor  as  chairman  will  be 
chairman-elect  William  B.  Keating, 
president  of  the  Detroit  Newspaper 
Agency,  Inc. 

“There  is  a  climate  in  the  AP  now 
of  openness  toward  the  members,” 
he  said  in  a  recent  interview.  “We’re 
much  more  flexible  and  quicker  in 
responding  to  members’  needs.  I 
think  the  management  is  better  orga¬ 
nized.  It  has  quite  clear  goals  and 
priorities.  There’s  been  a  large  com¬ 
mitment  to  developing  the  skills  and 
talents  of  AP’s  people.” 

Batten  pointed  to  the  simplication 
of  the  assessment  formulas  to  a 
system  —  based  on  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  rather  than  market  size  —  as 
a  major  example  of  the  new  openness . 

The  old,  market-based  system  was 
difficult  to  fathom  and  often  resulted 
in  newspapers  of  comparable  circula¬ 
tion  size  paying  vastly  different 
assessments  for  AP  membership. 

“It’s  operated  in  the  sunshine,”  he 
said.  “The  members  understand  it 
and  they  think  it’s  fair.  It  eliminated  a 
source  of  discomfort  and  mistrust 
among  the  members.” 

AP  is  now  in  the  process  of  “put¬ 
ting  in  a  new  broadcasting  assessment 
formula,”  Batten  said,  which  he  feels 
will  alleviate  discontent  among  news¬ 
papers  that  broadcasters  were  not 
paying  their  fair  share  for  AP  mem¬ 
bership. 

The  “most  tangible  change”  in  AP 
during  the  last  five  years  “is  that  our 
financial  condition  is  a  strength 
instead  of  a  problem,”  Batten  stated. 
“For  quite  a  few  years  AP  really  oper¬ 
ated  on  deficit  financing.” 
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Frank  Batten 


As  evidence  of  the  new  financial 
solidity.  Batten  noted  that  “rate 
increases  have  been  declining,”  with 
the  1986  increase  of  3.5%  being  the 
“lowest  in  16  years.” 

AP’s  financial  position  was  also 
improved  by  a  special  3.1%  assess¬ 
ment  in  1983  for  “capital  accumula¬ 
tion.”  The  move  reduced  the  need  for 
bank  borrowings  to  finance  new  tech¬ 
nology  and  equipment. 


last  five  years,”  he  said,  and  now 
totals  1,365  accounting  for  95%  of 
U.S.  daily  circulation. 

AP  also  realized  $65  million  from 
the  sale  of  its  AP/Dow  Jones-Telerate 
holdings  back  to  Telerate.  The  joint 
venture  had  distributed  Telerate 
products  and  the  AP/Dow  Jones  busi¬ 
ness  news  report  overseas. 

The  news  service,  which  currently 
leases  its  satellite  transponders,  is  in 
the  process  of  buying  a  satellite  from 
Western  Union.  “It  will  give  us  more 
capacity  and  also  cut  our  costs,”  Bat¬ 
ten  explained.  “It’s  cheaper  to  own 
it.” 

AP’s  plans,  he  continued,  are  even¬ 
tually  to  get  off  the  leased  transpon¬ 
ders  entirely  and  expand  capacity  in 
the  future  by  owning  more  satellites. 

“All  of  those  things  together  put  us 
in  much  stronger  financial  shape.  We 
have  the  resources  to  do  things,”  Bat¬ 
ten  said. 

Some  of  AP’s  recent  improvements 
include  a  new  graphics  department, 
expanded  use  of  color  photos,  more 
enterprise  reporting  on  the  regional 
level,  more  business  news  and  setting 
up  a  new  national  election  results 
reporting  system. 

We’re  now  moving  into  computer- 
to-computer  graphics  transmission 


The  “most  tangible  change”  in  AP  during  the  last 
five  years  “is  that  our  financial  condition  is  a  strength 
instead  of  a  problem,”  Batten  stated.  “For  quite  a  few 
years  AP  really  operated  on  deficit  financing.” 


There’s  been  more  emphasis  by 
management  and  bureau  chiefs  on 
controlling  costs  and  new  revenue 
sources  have  been  developed.  Batten 
said. 

This  year,  the  board  has  approved  a 
budget  totaling  $247  million. 
Although  newspaper  assessments 
still  account  for  about  50%  of  those 
funds,  their  share  constitutes  half  of  a 
greatly  expanded  pie.  Batten 
remarked. 

The  number  of  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  “has  grown  dramatically  in  the 


and  developing  an  integrated  digital 
photo  transmission  system  at  high 
speed,”  Batten  noted.  “The  big 
opportunity  we’re  just  beginning  to 
address  is  making  the  news  report 
more  user  friendly.  Through  packag¬ 
ing,  we  hope  to  make  it  easier  to  use 
for  smaller  members.  Through  cus¬ 
tomization,  we  hope  to  make  it  more 
valuable  to  larger  members.  It  will  be 
easier  to  find  the  really  great  stuff  on 
the  wire  and  use  more  of  it.” 

Batten  also  believes  technological 
(Continued  on  page  15 1) 
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Alex  S.  Jones  and 
The  Newl&ri^Knies  win 
Pulitzer  Prizes  for  1987 
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THE  IJEW  YORK  TitTES 


1918  The  New  York  Times,  “for 

the  most  disinterested  and  meritorious 
public  service  rendered  by  an  American 
newspaper”— complete  and  accurate 
coverage  of  the  news  of  the  war. 

1923  Alva  Johnston,  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  of  scientific  news. 

1926  Edward  M.  Kingsbury,  for 

the  most  distinguished  editorial  of  the 
year,  on  the  Hundred  Neediest  Cases. 

1930  Russell  Owen,  for  graphic  news 
dispatches  from  the  Byrd  Antarctic 
Expedition. 

1932  Walter  Duranty,  for  dispas¬ 
sionate  interpretive  reporting  of  the 
news  from  Russia. 

1934  Frederick  T.  Birchall,  for 

unbiased  reporting  of  the  news  from 
Germany. 

1935  Arthur  Krock,  for  distin¬ 
guished  correspondence,  impartial  and 
analytical  Washington  coverage. 

1936  Lauren  D.  Lyman,  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting:  a  world  beat  on  the 
departure  of  the  Lindberghs  for 
England. 

1937  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick,  for 

distinguished  foreign  correspondence: 
dispatches  and  special  articles 
from  Europe. 

1937  William  L.  Laurence,  for 

distinguished  reporting  of  the  Tercen¬ 
tenary  Celebration  at  Harvard,  shared 
with  four  other  reporters. 

1938  Arthur  Krock,  for  distin¬ 
guished  Washington  correspondence. 

1940  Otto  D.  Tolischus,  for  articles 
from  Berlin  explaining  the  economic 
and  ideological  background  of  war- 
engaged  (lermany. 

1941  The  New  York  Times,  special 
citation  “for  the  public  education 
value  of  its  foreign  news  reports, 
exemplified  by  its  scope,  by  its  excel¬ 
lence  of  writing,  presentation  and 
supplementary  background  informa¬ 
tion,  illustration  and  interpretation.** 

1942  Louis  Stark,  for  distinguished 

reporting  of  important  labor  stories. 

1943  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  for  a 

series  of  articles  reporting  a  tour  of 
the  Pacific  battle  areas. 

1944  The  New  York  Times,  “for 
the  most  disinterested  and  meritorious 
service  rendered  by  an  American 
newspaper” — a  survey  of  the  teaching 
of  American  history. 

1945  James  B.  Reston,  for  news 
dispatches  and  interpretive  articles 
on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Security 
Conference. 

1946  Arnaldo  Cortesi,  for 

distinguished  correspondence  from 
Buenos  Aires. 

1946  William  L.  Laurence,  for 
his  eyewitness  account  of  the  atomic 
bombing  of  Nagasaki  and  articles 
on  the  atomic  bomb. 


1947  Brooks  Atkinson,  for  a  distin¬ 
guished  series  of  articles  on  Russia. 

1949  C.  P.  Trussell,  for  “consistent 

excellence  in  covering  the  national 
scene  from  Washington.’* 

1950  Meyer  Berger,  for  “a  distin¬ 
guished  example  of  local  reporting” — 
an  article  on  the  killing  of  13  people 
by  a  berserk  gunman. 

1951  Arthur  Krock,  a  special 

commendation  for  his  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  with  President  Truman  as  “the 
outstanding  instance  of  national 
reporting  in  1950.** 

1951  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  special 
citation  for  exclusive  interview  with 
Archbishop  Stepinac  of  Yugoslavia. 

1952  Anthony  H.  Leviero,  for 

distinguished  reporting  on  national 
affairs. 

1953  The  New  York  Times,  special 
citation  for  its  Sunday  Week  in  Review 
section,  which  “for  17  years  has 
brought  enlightenment  and  intelligent 
commentary  to  its  readers.** 

1955  Harrison  E.  Salivsbury,  for  a 

series  of  articles  based  on  his  six  years 
in  Russia. 

1955  Arthur  Krock,  a  special 

citation  for  distinguished  correspond¬ 
ence  from  Washington. 

1956  Arthur  Daley,  for  his  sports 
column,  Sport  s  of  The  Times. 

1957  James  B.  Reston,  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  from  Washington. 

1958  The  New  York  Times,  for  its 

distinguished  coverage  of  foreign  news. 

I960  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  for 

perceptive  and  authoritative  reporting 
from  Poland. 

1963  Anthony  Lewis,  for  his  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

1964  David  Halberstam,  for 

his  distinguished  reporting  from 
South  Vietnam. 

1968  J  .  Anthony  Lukas,  for 

“a  distinguished  example  of  local 
reporting” — an  article  on  a 
murdered  18-year-old  girl  and 
the  two  different  lives  she  led. 

1970  Ada  Louise  Huxtable, 
architecture  critic,  for  distinguished 
criticism. 

1971  Harold  C.  Schonberg,  music 

critic,  for  distinguished  criticism. 

1972  The  New  York  Times,  “for  a 

distinguished  example  of  meritorious 
public  service  by  a  newspaper  through 
the  use  of  its  journalistic  resources’* 
—publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

1973  Max  Frankel,  for  his  coverage 

of  President  Nixon’s  visit  to  China, 
a  distinguished  example  of  reporting 
on  international  affairs. 


1974  Hedrick  Smith,  for  his 
coverage  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1973,  a 
distinguished  example  of  reporting 
on  foreign  affairs. 

1976  Sydney  H.  Schanberg,  for 

his  coverage  of  the  fall  of  Cambodia, 
a  distinguished  example  of  reporting 
on  foreign  affairs. 

1976  Walter  W.  (“Red”)  Smith,  for 

his  Sports  of  The  Times  column,  an 
example  of  distinguished  criticism. 

1978  Henry  Kamm,  chief  Asian 

diplomatic  correspondent,  for  calling 
attention  to  the  plight  of  Indochinese 
refugees,  an  outstanding  example  of 
reporting  on  foreign  affairs. 

1978  Walter  Kerr,  Sunday 

drama  critic,  for  an  outstanding 
example  of  distinguished  criticism. 

1978  William  Safire,  Op-Ed  page 

columnist,  for  his  columns  on  the 
Bert  Lance  affair,  an  example 
of  distinguished  commentary. 

1979  Russell  Baker,  for  his 

Observer  column,  an  example  of 
distinguished  commentary. 

1981  Dave  Anderson,  for  his  Sports 
of  The  Times  column.  An  example  of 
distinguished  commentary. 

1981  John  M.  Crewdson,  for 

his  coverage  of  illegal  aliens  and 
immigration.  A  distinguished  example 
of  reporting  on  national  affairs. 

1982  John  Darnton,  bureau 
chief,  Warsaw,  for  his  coverage  of 
the  crisis  in  Poland.  A  distinguished 
example  of  international  reporting. 

1982  Jack  Rosenthal,  deputy 

editorial  page  editor.  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  example  of  editorial 
page  writing. 

1983  Thomas  L.  Friedman,  for 

his  coverage  of  the  war  in  Lebanon.  A 
distinguished  example  of  international 
reporting. 

1983  Nan  Robertson,  for  her  article 
in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
on  her  experience  with  toxic  shock 
syndrome.  A  distinguished  example 
of  feature  writing. 

1984  Paul  Goldberger,  architecture 
critic,  for  distinguished  criticism. 

1984  John  Noble  Wilford,  for 

reporting  on  a  wide  variety  of  scientific 
topics  of  national  importance. 

1986  Donal  Henahan,  music  critic, 

for  distinguished  criticism. 

1986  The  New  York  Times,  for 
explanatory  journalism:  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  the  “Star  Wars’’  program. 

1987  Alex  S.  Jones,  for  distin¬ 
guished  specialized  reporting  on  the 
dissension  that  dissolved  a  l^uisville 
newspaper  dynasty. 

1987  The  New  York  Times, 
for  national  reporting  on 
causes  of  the  Challenger 
shuttle  disaster. 


JJork  Simra  and  members  of  its  staff  have  won 
58  PuKtzer  awards.  More  than  any  other  newspaper. 
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More  presidential  press  conferences? 

Howard  Baker  promises  editors  he  wili  recommend  it  to  President  Reagan 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.,  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan’s  new  chief  of  staff,  promised 
editors  in  San  Francisco  he  will  rec¬ 
ommend  more  presidential  news  con- 
ferences,  but  he  fell  short  on 
specifics  —  even  when  pressed. 

Addressing  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors’  annual  con¬ 
vention,  the  former  Senate  majority 
leader  said,  “We  are  working  on  ways 
at  the  White  House  to  improve  and 
expand  our  dealings  with  the  press.’’ 

He  acknowledged,  however,  that 
the  White  House  and  the  media  may 
have  different  ideas  on  the  issue  of 
improved  communication  with  the 
president. 

“I  know  I’m  speaking  to  a  group  of 
people  who  believe  the  president 
should  maybe  hold  a  press  conference 
once  a  day  and  reporters  should  not 
have  to  compete  with  helicopter 
[noises]  for  the  president’s  ear,’’ 
Baker  observed. 

The  presidential  aide  said  he  agreed 
there  should  be  more  contact  between 
Reagan  and  the  press,  adding  that  it’s 
the  “right  thing’’  and  the  “smart 
thing”  to  do. 

Recalling  a  recent  Times  Mirror 
Co.  poll  that  showed  CBS  anchorman 
Dan  Rather  being  more  believeable 
than  the  president.  Baker  said  he  was 
saddened  by  the  finding  but  accepted 
it. 

“Those  of  us  in  the  White  House 
will  simply  try  to  deal  with  that,”  he 
continued.  “We  know  that  ...  if  we 
are  going  to  convince  the  public  of 
anything,  we  have  to  convince  you 
first. 

“We  will  spend  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  making  our  case  to 
your  reporters,  knowing  that  it’s 
through  this  filter  that  facts  are  sifted 
and  the  truth  of  what  Americans  will 
believe  finally  emerges. 

“The  president  himself  wants  more 
frequent  contact  with  the  press,” 
Baker  asserted,  declaring  that  Rea¬ 
gan’s  communication  skills  were  a 
major  factor  in  getting  him  to  the 
presidency. 

“He’s  not  about  to  throw  away  all 
of  those  talents  and  live  in  seclusion 
and  silence  in  the  last  two  years  of  his 
administration,”  Baker  commented. 

But  Baker  declined  to  speculate  on 
how  frequently  news  conferences  will 
be  held  and  under  what  format. 


except  to  notifty  his  audience  not  to 
expect  weekly  meetings  with  Reagan. 

Nor,  he  went  on,  “will  we  encour¬ 
age  reporters  to  ask  rude  questions 
while  he  [Reagan]  is  meeting  in  the 
Oval  Office  with  foreign  dignitaries, 
which  1  find  appalling.” 

During  the  question  period  follow¬ 
ing  his  address.  Baker  refused  to  be 
pinned  down  on  news  conference 
scheduling. 


“I  will  recommend 
more  televised 
conferences,  but  I  will 
not  make  a  commitment 
they  will  be  regular,” 
Baker  responded. 


“If  the  president  truly  wants  to 
have  his  agenda  passed  in  the  next 
two  years,  why  won’t  you  turn  off  the 
helicopter  engines  and  why  won't  you 
have  weekly  press  conferences?” 
asked  Ken  Brief  of  the  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Advocate. 

Baker  replied  the  president  dislikes 


The  First  Amendment  Congress 
has  selected  Sam  Archibald,  an 
expert  on  freedom  of  information 
issues,  as  its  first  executive  director. 
The  congress  will  open  its  new 
national  office  in  June  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

The  First  Amendment  Congress  is 
a  coalition  of  17  media  organizations 
dedicated  to  maintaining  a  dialogue 
between  the  press  and  public  on  First 
Amendment  issues.  A  national  con¬ 
gress  of  500  people  is  planned  for 
March  1988  in  Boulder. 

Archibald  directed  an  11-year 
investigation  of  federal  government 
secrecy,  which  developed  the  original 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  of  1966. 
He  was  a  news  reporter  in  Colorado 
and  California,  and  served  as  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  national  Fair  Cam¬ 
paign  Practices  Committee.  He  also 
directed  a  Library  of  Congress  study 


shouting  back  to  reporters  at  the  heli¬ 
copter  site,  but  noted  that  he  has  been 
going  to  the  White  House  press  room 
to  make  his  own  announcements  and 
probably  will  do  so  more  often. 

“My  pledge  to  you  is  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  will  have  more  contact  with  the 
press  on  a  more  favorable  basis  so 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  in  a  more  civilized  way,  and 
he  [Reagan]  is  going  to  preserve  his 
opportunity  to  answer  them  in  a  pres¬ 
idential  way,”  Baker  said. 

Oranffe  County  Register  editor 
Chris  Anderson  suggested  that  Baker 
was  purposely  ducking  a  commitment 
to  more  televised  news  conferences. 

“1  will  recommend  more  televised 
conferences,  but  I  will  not  make  a 
commitment  they  will  be  regular,” 
Baker  responded. 

He  said  other  means  of  press  con¬ 
tact  also  are  under  consideration, 
opining,  “There’s  much  to  be  said  for 
more  informal  and  frequent  press 
contacts.” 

Replying  to  a  question  by  ASNE 
president  Michael  Gartner,  Baker 
vowed  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for 
either  president  or  vice  president  in 
1988,  but  slid  away  from  the  question 
of  whether  he  would  run  if  drafted. 


of  administration  of  the  Fol  Act  that 
resulted  in  1974  amendments  to  help 
make  the  law  work,  and  is  currently 
on  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication  at 
the  University  of  Colorado. 

Crittenden  named 
director  of  FIJ 

The  Fund  for  Investigative  Jour¬ 
nalism,  based  in  Washington,  D.C., 
has  named  former  New  York  Times 
reporter  Ann  Crittenden  as  its  new 
executive  director. 

Established  in  1969,  FIJ  provides 
financial  assistance  for  books,  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  articles,  and 
radio  and  television  programs  investi¬ 
gating  subjects  of  public  importance. 


First  Amendment  Congress  selects 
Archibald  as  executive  director 
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Desktop  Piidishing, 
yDuTl  still  have  to  send 
out  for  one  Mng 


One  of  the  most  common  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  graphic  design  business 
has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
uncontrollable  and  frustrating. 

Sending  out  for  the  things  you  need. 

Like  cofee  at 
2am  in  the  middle 
ofamsh  job. 

Type  galleys. 

Stats.  Quicfoe  illus¬ 
trations.  Line  art. 

And  those  mer- 
genc}\  hist  minute 
changes  that  often 
end  up  sitting  with  a  messenger  at 
some  lunch  counter  somewhere. 

While  we  can’t  promise  any 
improvements  in  the  nation’s  messenger 
services,  we  can  promise  that  an  Apple 
Desktop  lAiblishing  System  will  make 
your  business  more  productive.  More 
profitable.  And  give  you  more  control. 

If  the  word  “system”  conjures 
up  images  of  gigantic  machines  taking 
over  your  already  cramped  studio,  relax. 

An  Apple  Desktop  Riblishing 
System  can  start  with  as  little  as  a 
Macintosh™  Plus  computer  and  a 
LaserWriter"  Plus  printer. 

Two  machines  that  let  you 
create  camera-ready  art  of  near  typeset 
quality.  In  less  space  than  it  would  take 
to  squeeze  in  another  art  table.  And 
in  a  lot  less  time  than  it  takes  to  find  a 
supplier’s  rep  on  the  weekend. 

With  Macintosh’s  intuitive  mouse 
technology  and  graphic  interface  com¬ 
bined  with  software  like  MacPainC 
MacDra\y™  PageMaker,  ReadySetGo, 
LetraPage,  Cricket  Draw  and  Microsoft 
Word,  you  can  create  a  direct  mail 
campaign.With  ftill-page  illustrations 
of  the  client’s  product  line. 

Produce  finished  comps  for  a 
new  business  presentation.With  the 
copy  in  English  instead  of  Greek. 

Design  business  cards  that  open 
doors.  Or  overheads  that  generate 
exclamations  instead  of  yawns. 

All  virtually  overnight.  Or,  if  you’re 
really  organized,  during  the  course  of 


Colonial  Lock  Co. 


And  in  the  style  that  best  expresses  it’s  letter  perfect.  And  send  it  to  any 
your  intentions.  Like  boldfaced  iudic. 

Or  outlined  small  caps. 

You  can  even  kern  each  indi¬ 
vidual  character  to  your  own  ( xacting 
standards. 

^  And  you  can  add 

new  faces  from  a 
growing  libraiv’: 

;  including  our  rave 
-  rave,Garamond. 

I _  Then  there 

""""  thousands 

I  of  graphics.  Tlie  ones 
you  make  yourself  And 
""'"***"  the  ones  you  pick  up 
with  electronic  clip  art,  like  ClickArt 
or  Dynamic  Graphics  Desktop  Art. 

You  can  even  copy  black  &  white 
photographs  and  artwork  with  a  scanner. 

Of  course,  some  of  your  business 
will  always  involve 


BRIGHT 

IDEA 

LIGHTING 


JP]  10%OFF 


The  Allied  Linotmnic  Typesetter.  Even  though  it  may 
reside  at  the  typehouse.  you  can  consider  it  part  of  your  ^te 
Desktop  flushing  System  and  use  it  from  your  desk. 

your  original  text  and  graphics  printed 
without  modification. 

At  a  commercial-level  resolution 
of  1250  or  2450  lines  per  inch. 

Ask  someone  who’s  already  using 
our  system.  Like  the  New  York  Times. 

They’ll  tell  you  that  it  makes 
them  more  productive  and  gives  them 
more  control. 

And  even  though  it  can’t  send 
out  for  coffee,  it’s  keeping  their  costs 
sweet  and  low 

Ohriously.  there's  more  than  one  wo)'  to  set  a  u  are. 
lUt'  think  you  'll  like  our  kerned  version. 

commercial  quality  typesetting. 

But  we’ve  taken  care  of  that  too.  I|||||k 

Because  we’ve  taken  the  care 

to  include  POSTSCRIPT,  the  industry'  The  pOWCF  tO  06  yOUT  beStr 
standard  page  description  language,  ^ 

in  our  Apple  liiserWriter.  pBHBlfl  H 

POSTSCRIPI’  also  runs  on  many  |  1 1 

other  output  devices  including  ^  u 

commercial  typesetting 

machines.  Like  Allied  (  gi  ,  _  _  ^ 

Linotr^nic  systems, 

Print  it  out  on  your  ' __ 

LaserWriter,  so  you’re  sure 

®  1986 Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Apple,  the  Apple  logo  and  LaserWriter  are  registered  trademarks  of ^pleCompuler,  Inc.  Macintosh,  MacDrau’ and  MacRunt  are  trademaHa  of  Apple  Computer,  ItK. 
The  power  to  be  your  best  is  a  senice  mark  of  Apple  Computer,  Irw.  Avant  Garde  Gothic  and  Bookman  are  a  registered  trademark  oflnterrudional  Typeface  Corporation,  Helvetica,  Times 
and  Palatino  are  registered  trademarks  of the  Allied  Corporation.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Microsoft  Corporidion.  PokiScript  is  a  trademaik  of  Adobe  Systems,  I nc.  ReadySetGo  is  a 
trademark  of  Manhattan  Graphics.  For  an  authorized  Apple  dealer  nearest  you,  call  (800)  446-3000  ext.  50.  In  Canada,  call  (800)387-9683. 


W)en  il  comes  to  bread  €-  butter  jobs,  our  high  resolution 
graphics  can  help  you  put  something  neu  ■  on  the  menu.  Same 
g(KS  for  stationery  flyers  and  countless  other  tasks. 

a  normal  business  day.  Whatever  that  is. 

You  can  work  with  dozens  of  type¬ 
face  families  that  are  already  built-in 
to  the  DiserWriter  Plus  printer’s  memory. 

Including  Helvetica,Times, 
Palatino,  Avant  Garde  Gothic,  New 
Century'  Schoolbook  and  Bookman. 

In  any  size  you  like,  from  4  pt. 
mouse  type  to  720  pt.  banner  headline 
type.  Instantly.  And  painlessly. 


ITC  Avant  Garde 


ITC  Bookman 


Helvetica 


Helvetica  Narrow 


New  Century  Schoolbook 


Palatino 


Times 


ITC  Ztipf  Cfumcery 


You  'll  find  these  11  typeface  families  built  into  the 
LaserWriter  Plus.  Bui  you  can  add  other  fonts from  a 
grouing  library.  Or  eien  create  your  own. 
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NEEDS  PRODUCTION  EQU 


The  SLS-1000  with  modular 
growth  from  two  to  over  twenty 
hoppers  is  the  most  powerful 
inserter  in  newspaper  production 
today.  This  SLS-IOOO  was 
expanded  on  site  to  fifteen 
hoppers  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News  inserting  operation. 


The  SLS-IOOO  provides  the 
Daily  News  with  a  single  pass 
operation  for  their  growing 
Sunday  inserting,  resulting  in 
both  labor  savings  and 
increased  production. 

So  as  your  insert  market 
grows— grow  with  the  SLS-1 000 
family.  We  meet  your 
production  needs! 


k  .■ 


RODUCIION 

PMENT  THAT  CAN  GROW. 


THE  SLS-HKK)  INSERTER  FAMILY  - 
GROWING  TO  MEET  YOUR  PRODUCTION  NEEDS 

For  more  information  on  increasing  your  inserting  capacity  call... 


GMA 


Graphic 
Management 
Associates,  Inc. 


The  Inserter 
Company 


Manufacturing  and  Engineering 
934  Marcon  Blvd. 

Allentown,  PA  18103 
215-264-2460 


Headquarters  and  Sales 
1 1  Main  Street 
Southborough,  MA  01772 
617-481-8562 
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College  journalism  grads 

Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund's  1986  study  tells  all  about  them 


By  Debra  Gersh 

In  1 986,  news  services  hired  twice  as  many  journalism/ 
mass  communications  (j/mc)  graduates  as  they  did  the 
year  before,  and  were  joined  by  daily  newspapers  in  hiring 
more  j/mc  grads  than  any  other  media-related  employer, 
according  to  the  latest  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund  study. 

The  report,  which  surveys  recent  j/mc  graduates  from 
colleges  across  the  nation,  shows  the  breakdown  of  majors 
for  the  class  of  I986  to  be:  2I.8%  news-editorial;  20.8% 
advertising;  20.5%  public  relations;  I7.9%  broadcasting; 
and  I9.0%  other  j/mc  majors.  Compared  to  I985,  all 
majors  showed  slight  losses  in  their  share  of  graduates, 
except  for  “other”  which  showed  a  gain  of  5%. 

(For  the  balance  of  this  article,  I985  figures  will  be 
shown  in  parenthesis  next  to  the  1 986  figure  for  compari¬ 
son  in  some  cases,  unless  otherwise  noted.) 

The  Fund  projected  that  2 1 ,000  bachelor's  degrees  were 
awarded  in  I986  to  college  students  who  completed  at  least 
lO  journalism  courses  —  the  equivalent  of  30  semester 
hours  of  study  —  at  some  33 1  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  country. 

The  proportion  of  graduates  who  found  media-related 
jobs  declined  almost  4%  from  1 985,  while  those  who  found 
jobs  with  other  employers  increased  by  2.5%.  Within  four 
to  six  months  after  graduation,  the  j/mc  grads  had  jobs  in 
the  following  areas:  5 1 .4%  (55.3%)  with  media  employers, 
28.6%  (26.1%)  other  employers,  7.5%  (6.6%)  went  to 
graduate  school,  and  12.5%  (12.0%)  were  unemployed. 

According  to  the  survey,  60%  said  they  found  work 
similar  to  their  j/mc  studies,  and  35.8%  (30.2%)  said  writ¬ 
ing,  reporting  and/or  editing  best  described  the  work  they 
do  most  of  the  time.  Jobs  promoting  a  company  or  product 
accounted  for  12.5%  (13.1%)  of  the  work  done  by  respon¬ 
dents,  while  6.7%  (8.5%)  listed  designing  and/or  selling 
advertising,  3.5%  production  (same  as  the  year  before) 
and  2.4%  (3. 1%)  photography,  graphics,  art  or  cartooning. 
The  remaining  graduates  did  not  perform  work  that  fell 
into  those  categories. 

News-editorial  graduates  had  the  best  luck  finding  jobs, 
as  for  every  newspaper  job  offered  there  were  1.5  news- 
editorial  majors  —  with  only  one  minority  grad  for  each 
job. 

For  other  fields,  the  proportions  were:  broadcast  jobs  to 


Jobs  Taken  by  1986  News-Editorial  Grads 


Unemployed  7.7%  Newspaper  jobs 


broadcast  majors,  I  to  2  for  all  grads,  I  to  2  3/4  minorities; 
pr  jobs  to  pr  majors,  I  to  2.5  for  all  grads,  I  to  2  for 
minorities;  and  adjobs  to  ad  majors,  I  to  2.5  for  all  grads,  I 
to  4  I/3  for  minorities. 

The  percentage  of  women  j/mc  graduates  in  I986  rose  to 
66.3%  from  65.1%  in  1985,  and  although  the  number  of 
minority  grads  —  those  classifying  themselves  as  black, 
Hispanic,  Native  American  or  Asian/Pacific  Islander  — 
declined  by  0.3%  to  10.5%,  the  figure  was  still  up  from 
1984,  when  9.8%  of  the  graduates  classified  themselves  as 
minorities. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  minorities  who  found  work  at 
media-related  companies  rose  in  1986  to  51.6%,  up  9.9% 
from  the  year  before.  Daily  newspapers  led  the  field  with 
13.4%  of  the  hires,  up  2.3%,  while  PR  firms  hired  10.3% 
and  television  hired  7.2%.  The  proportion  of  minority 
grads  hired  by  ad  agencies  declined,  however,  down  to 
3.1%  from  6.4%  in  1985. 


Women  took  53.6%  of  daily  newspaper 
jobs  in  1986,  down  from  64.8%  in  1985. 
Of  aii  newspaper  hires  in  1986,  56.6% 
were  women,  down  from  61.1%  the 
year  before. 


Of  all  the  1 986  j/mc  graduates,  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  wire  services  hired  about  3,270  in  1 986,  a 
number  that  has  not  changed  significantly  over  the  past  ten 
years.  The  majority  —  2,926  —  were  in  newsrooms  as 
reporters,  writers,  editors,  photographers  and  artists. 
Daily  newspapers  hired  2,194  graduates,  while  news  ser¬ 
vices  double  the  number  of  their  hires  to  42,  and  weekly 
newspapers  hired  the  remaining  1,034. 

Of  the  newspaper  hires,  60%  (61.4%)  had  majors  in 
news-editorial.  An  additional  11.7%  (13.2%)  were  adver¬ 
tising  majors,  6.9%  (8.2%)  were  public  relations  majors, 
and  3.4%  (6.3%)  were  photojournalism  majors,  according 
to  the  DJNF  study. 

Newspapers,  however,  were  not  the  only  employers  for 
the  1986  news-editorial  graduates,  as  only  42.7%  (42.5%) 
(Continued  on  page  148) 


Newspapers  Lead  All  Media 
in  Hiring  of  1986  Minority  Graduates 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  2,  1987 


Only  One  News  Service 
!  Has  5  Ways  To  Cover  This  Market. 


It’s  Reuters. 

For  photo  reproduction,  the  com¬ 

ing  supplier  of  real-time  news  and 

For  news  from  all  over  the  globe, 

pact  and  powerfijl  Reuter  News 

information  with  over  1,000  news  pro¬ 

The  Reuter  News  Report. 

Pictures  Terminal. 

fessionals  in  106  bureaus  around  the 

For  business  pages,  The  Reuter 

And  aU  that  is  just  for  starters.  In 

world. 

Busine.ss  Report  and  The  Reuter 

the  months  to  come,  you’ll  be  seeing 

For  more  information,  including 

Financial  Report. 

more  new  products,  all  designed 

our  reasonable  rates,  call  Reuters  at 

For  photo  editors.  The  Reuter  News 

from  our  own  subscribers’  suggestions. 

(212)603-3576. 

Picture  ^rvice. 

All  provided  by  the  world’s  lead- 

We’ll  give  you  the  world. 

The  First  Name  In  News. 


/ 
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BROADCASTING 


CABLE 


CABLE  (cont.) 


$10,000,000 

King  Videocable  Company 

Senior  Notes  due  1996 


Direct  Placement  of  the  above  Notes  has  been  arran^J 
by  the  undersigned. 


Rollins  Communications,  Inc. 

has  been  acquired  by 

Heritage  Communications,  Inc. 


The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advii 
Rollins  Communications,  Inc. 


$230.000,(K)0 

Tele-Communications,  Inc. 

b'A%  Convertible  Subordinated 
Debentures  due  August  15,  201 1 

The  undersigned  acted  as  a  .Manager 
of  the  above  offiring. 


The  First  Boston  Corporation 


The  First  Boston  Corporation  The  First  Boston  Corporation 


Viacom  International  Inc. 


has  repurchased  6,996,400  Shares 
of  its  Common  Stock 


The  First  Boston  Corporation 


$225,000,000 

Viacom  International  Inc. 

5%%  Convertible  Subordinated 
Debentures  due  2001 

The  undersigned  acted  as  the  Lead  Mana^r 
of  the  above  offering. 

Credit  Suisse  First  Boston  Limited 


-  ENTERTAINMENT - 


Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 

has  sold 

Group  W  Cable,  Inc. 

a  joint  venture  firmed  by 
American  Television  and  Communications 
Corporation.  Tele-Communications.  Inc., 
Comcast  Corporation,  Daniels  6c  Associates.  Inc., 
and  Centun.'  Southwest  Cable  Television.  Inc. 

The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor  to 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation. 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 


$175,000,000 

Gulf  -b  Western  Inc. 


9)4%  Senior  Debentures 
due  2016 


The  undersigned  acted  as  a  .Manager 
of  the  above  offering. 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 


$100,000,000 
Gulf  -I-  Western  Inc. 

8)6%  Senior  Notes 
due  1996 

The  undersigned  acted  as  a  Manager 
of  the  above  offering. 


3,000,000  Units 

Tri-Star  Pictures,  Inc. 

Each  Unit  consisting  of  1  Share  of 
Common  Stock  and  1  Warrant  to  Purchase 
One-Half  Share  of  Common  Stock 


The  undersigned  acted  as  a  Manager 
of  the  above  offering. 


The  First  Boston  Corporation  The  First  Boston  Corporation 


$65,000,000 

2,300,000  Shares 

Tri-Star  Pictures,  Inc. 

pi 

Tri-Star  Pictures,  Inc. 

7%%  Convertible  Subordinated 
Debentures  due  July  15,  2006 

Common  Stock 

The  undersigned  acted  as  a  .Manager 
of  the  abox'e  offering. 

1 

The  undersized  acted  as  a  Manager 
of  the  above  offering. 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 

Esquire  Magazine  Group,  Inc. 

has  sold 

Esquire  Magazine 

to 

The  Hearst  Corporation 

The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor  to 
Esquire  Magazine  Group,  Inc. 

^  The  First  Boston  Corporation 


- MAGAZINES - 


Esquire  Magazine  Group,  Inc. 

has  sold 

New  York  Woman  Magazine 

American  Express  Publishing 
Corporation 

The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor  to 
Esquire  Magazine  Group,  Inc. 

S  The  First  Boston  Corporation 


Elsquire  Magazine  Group,  Inc. 

has  sold 

Esquire  Health  and  Fitness  Clinic 
Whittle  Communications,  L.R 

The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor  to 
Esquire  .Magazine  Group,  Inc. 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 


First  Boston 


Investment  Bankers 
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MAGAZINES  (cont.) 


BOOKS 


4,290,000  Shares 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 
Common  Stock 

Of  the  4,200.000  shares  of  Common  Stocb,  3,200,000  were 
offered  in  the  United  States  by  the  undersigned  and  1,000,000 
were  offered  outside  of  the  United  States  by  an  international 
sy^icate  led  by  Credit  Suisse  First  Boston  Limited. 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 

has  acquired  the 

Educational  and  Professional 
Publishing  Division 

of 

CBS  Inc. 

The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor  to 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 

has  sold 

Law  and  Business,  Inc. 

to 

Gulf  +  Western  Inc. 

The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor  to 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 

^1  The  First  Boston  Corporation 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 

$175,000,000 

$75,000,000 

Time  Incorporated 

has  acquired 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 

Pearson  pic  (U.K.) 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company 

6%%  Convertible  Subordinated 
Debentures  due  201 1 

5>4%  Convertible  Bonds 
due  May  14,  2001 

SFN  Companies,  Inc. 

The  undersigned  acted  as  the  I^ead  .Manager 
of  the  above  offering. 

The  undersigned  acted  as  a  Manager 
of  the  above  offering. 

The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor  to 

Time  Incorporated. 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 

Credit  Suisse  First  Boston  Limited 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 

$120,000,000 

World  Book  Finance,  Inc. 

8H%  Notes  due  1996 


Thf  undfrsi^ed  acted  ai  the  Sole  Manager 
of  the  above  offering. 


The  First  Boston  Corporation 


PRINTING 


BCI  Consumer  Products 
Corporation 

ha\  sold 


BCI  Webcraft  Technologies,  Inc. 

to  a  nrwly-fbrmed,  privately  held  company, 
organized  and  owned  by 

Riordan  Freeman  &  Spogli 

and  certain  other  investors 


The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor  to 
HCl  Consumer  Products  Corporation 
and  its  affiliates. 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 


2,500,000  Shares 

Devon  Group,  Inc. 

Common  Stock 

The  undersigned  acted  as  the  l^ad-Manager 
of  the  above  offering. 


The  First  Boston  Corporation 


First  Boston  and  its  London-based  affiliate  Credit  Suisse  First  Boston  provide  investment 
banking  services  to  large  and  small  companies  in  all  segments  of  the  media  industry. 

For  further  information  about  First  Boston’s  Media  Group,  call  Frederick  M.  R.  Smith 
or  Charles  G.  Ward  III  at  (212)  909-2000. 


First  Boston 


Investment  Bankers 


Love  vs.  career 


Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  assistant  managing  editor/news  is 
transferred  because  he  is  living  with  a  city  editor  of  a  competing  paper 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

An  assistant  managing  editor  for 
news  of  the  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Daily  Press  was  reassigned  to  a  less 
“strategic”  position  after  the 
publisher  learned  he  was  living  with  a 
woman  who  is  a  city  editor  for  the 
competing  Norfolk  Virpinian-PHot. 

Publisher  Joseph  Cantrell  based  his 
decision  on  the  Tribune  Co.  of  Chica¬ 
go’s  code  of  business  conduct  which, 
in  its  section  on  conflict  of  interest, 
prohibits  “any  relationships,  dealings 
or  investments  .  .  .  that  actually  or 
potentially  conflict  with  the  interest 
of  the  company.” 

The  wording  of  the  code  “certainly 
means  any  personal  relationships,” 
Cantrell  said.  He  noted  that  the  code 
also  states  that  the  company  “expects 
and  is  entitled  to  the  complete  and 
undivided  loyalty  of  all  employees.” 

Cantrell  was  appointed  publisher  of 
the  Newport  News  Daily  Press  and 
Times-Herald  in  November  1986, 
shortly  after  the  Tribune  Co.  closed 
its  acquisition  of  the  newspapers  from 
the  Bottom  family.  Cantrell  was  pre¬ 
viously  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel. 

Larry  Miller,  33,  who  is  now'  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  for  special  proj¬ 
ects,  told  his  superiors  last  December 
that  he  was  living  with  Marcia  Man- 
gum,  31,  who  was  recently  hired  by 
the  Virginian-Pilot  to  be  city  editor  for 
Chesapeake.  Mangum  formerly 
worked  for  the  San  Diego  edition  of 
the  Los  Anpeles  Times. 

The  decision  to  reassign  him  to  spe¬ 
cial  projects  “came  down”  in  March, 
Miller  said. 

The  Viriginian-Pilot  has  not  taken 
any  action  against  Mangum  and  does 
not  prohibit  employees  from  having 
personal  relationships  with  people  at 
competing  newspapers,  said  editor 
Sandra  Rowe. 

The  Norfolk  newspaper  does  have 
an  anti-nepotism  policy,  but  it 
“applies  strictly  to  family  —  mar¬ 
riage  or  primary  relationships.  We 
don't  make  it  a  practice  to  delve 
deeply  in  personal  relationships,” 
Rowe  said. 

Norfolk  and  Newport  News  are 
situated  across  the  mouth  of  the 


Publisher  Joseph  Cantrell 
Made  decision  to  reassign  managing 
editor 


James  River  from  each  other  and 
compete  for  readers  in  the  area. 

“We  just  could  not  have  one  of  our 
assistant  managing  editors  for  news 
involved  in  a  personal  relationship 
with  one  of  their  editors,”  Cantrell 
said.  “Special  projects  is  not  involved 
in  strategic  planning.  Hopefully  he's 
not  going  to  let  any  secrets  out.” 


Miller  was  known  for 
encouraging 
competition  with  the 
Norfolk  newspapers,  the 
staffer  added. 


A  leak  about  a  special  investigation 
“won’t  significantly  impair  what 
we’re  trying  to  do  as  a  corporation.” 
Cantrell  explained.  “We  can’t  take 
any  risks  in  letting  that  happen.” 

Margret  Simonson,  director  of 
human  resources  for  the  Newport 
News  newspapers,  said  the  reassign¬ 
ment  was  “to  help  Larry  avoid  poten¬ 
tial  conflict  of  interest  and  protect  the 
integrity  of  our  strategic  planning.” 


She  said  his  new  post  as  assistant 
managing  editor  for  special  projects 
will  “afford  Larry  new  opportuni¬ 
ties.” 

But  Miller  contended  that  Can¬ 
trell's  action  “basically  ended  my 
career  at  this  newspaper.  He  told  me  1 
can't  advance,  which  is  still  true.” 

Miller  said  his  new  post  “has  a 
much  narrower  focus”  than  his  for¬ 
mer  position  in  which  he  was  in 
charge  of  news  operations  of  the 
63,500  morning  circulation  Daily 
Press. 

Even  though  his  new  post  does  not 
involve  him  in  strategic  planning. 
Miller  said  reassigning  him  was  “not 
very  practical”  in  terms  of  protecting 
company  secrets. 

“I’ll  bet  money  I’ll  be  able  to  find 
out  about  all  the  strategic  plans,”  he 
said.  “The  Pilot  can  find  it  out  too  if 
they  try  hard  enough.  If  Marcia  were 
an  elected  official  I  think  that  would 
be  more  conflict  of  interest.  The  fact 
that  we  love  each  other  is  an  element 
that  really  doesn’t  have  anything  to 
do  with  our  professional  lives.” 

Said  a  news  staffer,  who  asked  for 
anonymity,  “It’s  pretty  easy  to  leak 
information  to  the  competition  with¬ 
out  living  with  anyone.  We  all  have 
friends  over  there.” 

Miller  was  known  for  encouraging 
competition  with  the  Norfolk  news¬ 
papers,  the  staffer  added. 

Cantrell’s  original  action  against 
him  also  involved  placing  a  two-year 
freeze  on  his  salary  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  lifted  after  more  than  50 
newsroom  employees  signed  a  letter 
of  protest.  Miller  said. 

The  special  projects  editor  position 
he  was  offered  was  equal  in  rank  to 
city  editor.  Miller  said.  “1  appealed 
and  was  allowed  to  keep  my  assistant 
managing  editor’s  rank.” 

Cantrell  denied  putting  a  freeze  on 
Miller’s  salary. 

“In  our  original  talk  with  him,  we 
were  uncertain  about  what  was  going 
to  happen  to  his  salary,”  Cantrell 
said,  adding  that  he  asked  Miller  to 
“look  at  the  salary  structures”  for 
special  projects  AMEs  at  similarly 
sized  newspapers. 

Miller  can  “still  move  forward”  at 
{Continued  on  page  143) 
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Six  years  ago 
there  was  only  one 
UNIMAN  411  press 
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Today  we  are 
the  world  leader. . . 
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with  sales  of  more  than  100  presses  to  1 
mid  size  newspapers  —  worldwide.  I 
UNIMAN  4/2  is  the  fastest  selling  press  I 
in  newspaper  history,  with  an  average  ■ 
of  20  complete  presses  sold  every  year.  | 
We  created  a  demand  for  UNIMAN  4/2  j 
by  offering  a  heavy-duty  press  at  an  , 
attractive  capital  investment.  A  press 
with  the  ability  to  produce  excellent 
process  color  while  reducing  operating 
costs.  A  press  you  can  grow  with. 

If  you  eryoy  being  a  leader  in  ymr 
market,  ask  the  people  who  have 
already  made  the  UNIMAN  decision. 
Then  call  us  —  MAN  Roland  USA,  Inc., 
333  Cedar  Avenue,  Middlesex,  NJ  08846 
(201)  469-6600,  Telex  833-330 


MAN  on  the  move 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  DIVISION 


i 


Posthumous  tribute 

Colombian  publisher  Guillermo  Cano  was  assassinated,  but  his  death  has 
spurred  newspapers  to  get  more  aggressive  in  the  war  against  drug  dealers 


By  Stephen  Jackson 

Guillermo  Cano’s  typewriter  is 
stone-silent  forever. 

The  crusade  the  6 1 -year-old  patri- 
ach  of  Colombian  journalism  waged 
against  cocaine  dealers  in  this  tropical 
country  of  22,000,000  in  northwest 
South  America,  however,  is  anything 
but  silent. 

In  fact,  the  news  media  cam¬ 
paign  —  waged  courageously  and 
relentlessly  by  Cano  in  El  Especta- 
dor,  his  family-owned  newspaper  of 
215,000  circulation  in  Bogota  — 
against  corruption  and  murder  per¬ 
petrated  by  the  Colombian  drug 
Mafiosi  has  reached  unprecedented 
levels  of  intensity,  unity,  and  aggres¬ 
siveness  since  Dec.  17,  1986. 

That  was  the  day  assassins  ended 
the  outspoken  editorials  of  Cano  with 
a  bullet  through  his  skull  as  the 
publisher  was  driving  home  from  his 
newspaper. 

“It  is  as  if  the  public  were  itself 
drugged,  unable  to  see  that  the  power 
of  narcotics  traffickers  is  growing  in  a 
colossal  way.”  wrote  Cano  in  a  typi¬ 
cal,  hard-hitting  editorial  shortly 
before  his  murder. 

Thumbing  through  the  pages  of  El 
Espectador  over  the  year  prior  to 
Cano’s  voice  being  snuffed  out,  the 
thrust  of  his  editorials  and  the  news 
stories  in  his  paper  reveals  a  no-holds- 
barred  approach  to  chronicling  and 
commenting  on  the  infamous  exploits 
of  the  cocaine  billionaires  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  the  powerful  cocaine  suppliers  he 
accused  of  holding  the  democratic 
country  hostage. 

The  Colombian  cocaine  empire  has 
been  built  on  terror  and  bribery  over 
the  last  10  years  by  organized  crimi¬ 
nals  who  now  rule  the  entire  farm-to- 
market  operation  in  South  America. 

The  cocaine  kingpins  control  the 
growing  of  the  coca  leaves  and  paste¬ 
processing  in  nearby  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  the  powder-refining  labs  in 
Colombia,  and  the  smuggling  distri- 


(Jackson  is  a  free-lance  journalist. 
Information  for  this  article  was 
gathered  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  from 
Guillermo  Cano  in  1984  and  from  jour¬ 
nalists,  officials,  and  others  in  1987.) 


The  late  Guillermo  Cano 


bution  to  the  U.S.  Eighty  tons  of 
cocaine  a  year  find  their  way  from 
Colombia  for  U.S.  consumption. 

Such  booming  export  business, 
however,  was  not  countenanced  by 
Cano,  who  railed  against  “this  cancer 
on  Colombia’s  social,  political,  and 
economic  life.”  Nor  did  Cano  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  drug  under¬ 
world  was  fed,  supported  and  bank¬ 
rolled  by  the  demand  for  cocaine  in 
the  U.S.  and  Europe. 


“We  are  gravely 
concerned  about  the 
danger,  but  the  fear  will 
not  stop  us,”  said  Rafael 
Santos. 


Studentsof  U.S.  journalism  history 
are  aware  that  threats,  even  death, 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  news  media 
profession.  Witness  the  murder  in  the 
19th  century  of  Elijah  Lovejoy  in  Illi¬ 
nois  for  crusading  against  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  and  the  killing  of  Don 
Bolles  in  Arizona  in  this  century  for 
uncovering  public  corruption. 

Cano,  too,  knew  the  risk,  but  that 
did  not  deter  the  venerable  journalist 
in  his  quest  to  shed  light  on  one  of  the 
darkest  chapters  in  his  republic’s  101- 
year-old  history. 

Unfortunately,  it  cost  Cano  the 


thrill  and  the  honor  of  being  at  the 
helm  of  El  Espectador  in  its  centen¬ 
nial  year  as  the  newspaper  celebrates 
its  founding  in  1887  by  Cano’s  grand¬ 
father. 

“Gajes  del  oficio,”  Cano  phrased  it 
in  an  interview  barely  24  hours  before 
he  was  killed. 

This  Spanish  phrase  may  be  foreign 
to  U.S.  journalists  who  deal  with 
brickbats  and  bouquets  in  their  work, 
but  the  English  translation  is 
universal  —  “It  comes  with  the  ter¬ 
ritory.” 

“What  Cano  wrote  in  his  editorials 
was  without  a  doubt  an  invitation  to 
murder  him,”  said  his  lifelong  friend 
and  employee,  Fernando  Plata,  a  68- 
year-old  political  affairs  columnist  for 
El  Espectador. 

Plata  said  Cano  told  a  television 
station  interviewer  on  the  day  before 
his  death  that  he  realized  he  could  be 
killed  by  the  cocaine  dealers  at  any 
moment.  If  they  want  to  kill  you  they 
kill  you,  was  the  way  Cano  put  it. 

Cano’s  editorials  were  starting  to 
pierce  effectively  the  public’s  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  scourge,  according  to 
Plata.  Cano  was  naming  names,  call¬ 
ing  for  strong  government  action  and 
an  end  to  corruption  and  complicity 
by  the  church,  police,  judges,  and 
Congress  vis-a-vis  the  cocaine  car¬ 
tel’s  $2-billion-a-year  illegal  industry. 

“They  have  killed  our  mentor  but 
we  will  continue  to  fight,”  said  Juan 
Pablo  Ferro,  3 1 ,  managing  editor  of  El 
Espectador.  “Now,  as  never  before, 
the  journalists  in  Colombia  are 
united.” 

El  Espectador’s  chief  ally  in  the 
war  between  the  drug  underworld  and 
the  news  media  is  El  Tiempo,  at 
320,000  the  largest-circulation  daily  in 
Colombia,  and,  like  the  Cano  paper, 
published  and  distributed  nationwide 
from  Bogota,  the  country’s  five-mil- 
lion-population  cosmopolitan  capital 
nestled  high  in  the  Andes  Mountains. 

Stodgy,  conservative,  and  low-key 
compared  with  the  more  progressive, 
outspoken  El  Espectador,  El  Tiempo 
has  shed  that  image  and  style  in  the 
wake  of  the  murder  of  its  friendly 
competitor’s  icon. 

(Continued  on  page  153) 
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As  the  political  countdown  begins,  The  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution— flagship  publications  of  Cox 
Newspapers— are  looking  at  the  meaningful  relation¬ 
ships  between  people  and  politics. 

The  South,  with  Super  Tuesday  primaries 
and  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Atlanta,  could  be  the  most  important  region  in 
the  nation  in  determining  the  next  President. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
Southern  Primary  Poll  is  taking  the  pulse  of 
the  South  on  key  political  issues,  not  once  but 
four  times.  The  first  poll,  released  March  15, 
set  the  region’s  political  baseline.  It  will  be 
followed  by  polls  in  November,  February,  and 
March,  reporting  the  issues,  attitudes  and 
candidate  preferences  of  the  South. 

As  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
help  chart  the  meaningful  relationships 
between  people  and  politics,  they  are  also 
helping  to  support  a  meaningful  relationship 
between  politics  and  the  future. 


cox 

ENTERPRISESJNCX 


Atlanta  Constitution  •  Atlanta  Journal  •  Austin  American-StatesTnan  •  Chandler  Arizonan 
Dayton  Daily  News  and  Journal  Herald  •  Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel  •  Longview  Daily  News 
Longview  Morning  Journal  •  Lufkin  Daily  News  •  Mesa  Tribune  •  Miami  News 
Orange  Leader  •  Palm  Beach  Daily  News  •  Palm  Beach  Post  •  Palm  Beach  Evening  Times 
Port  Arthur  News  •  Springfield  News-Sun  •  Tempe  Daily  News 
Waco  Tribune-Herald  •  Yuma  Daily  Sun 


Cox  Enterprises  is  engaged  in  newspaper 
publishing,  broadcasting,  cable  television, 
and  other  businesses. 


IN  BRIEF 


AP  selects  12 
minority  interns 

The  Associated  Press  has  chosen 
12  college  students  to  take  part  in  its 
1987  minority  internship  program.  It 
is  the  fourth  year  AP  has  offered  the 
internships. 

The  six  blacks  and  six  Hispanics 
selected  as  participants  were  among 
more  than  100  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  from  around  the 
country  who  applied  for  the  in¬ 
ternships. 

Each  intern  has  been  assigned  to  an 
AP  bureau  for  13  weeks  of  news 
training  this  summer.  If  an  intern  suc¬ 
cessfully  completes  the  13-week 
program,  AP  offers  the  trainee  a 
position  as  a  probationary  newsper¬ 
son  in  another  bureau. 

Here  are  the  12  interns,  their 
schools  and  the  bureaus  in  which  they 
will  work  as  trainees: 

Alfred  A.  Bravo,  University  of 
Arizona,  AP  Phoenix;  Mary  E. 
Brooks,  New  York  University,  AP 
Columbia,  S.C.;  Debra  A.  Elliott, 
Memphis  State  University,  AP  Nash¬ 
ville;  Alberto  S.  Franco,  University 
of  Southern  California,  AP  Houston; 
Van  A.  Hayden,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  AP  Minneapolis;  Anita  C. 
Huslin,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  AP  Philadelphia;  Linda  D.  King, 
Howard  University,  AP  Louisville; 
Ric  C.  Leyva,  San  Diego  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  AP  Los  Angeles;  Tanya  M. 
Madison,  Ohio  State  University,  AP 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Kimberly  M. 
Shearin,  Boston  University,  AP  Bos¬ 
ton;  Walter  K.  Smith,  University  of 
New  Mexico,  AP  Albuquerque. 

UPl  opens  bureaus, 
shifts  personnel 

United  Press  International  has 
announced  plans  to  open  three  new 
overseas  bureaus  and  to  add  staff  and 
shift  personnel  elsewhere  in  the 
Middle  East,  Europe  and  Africa. 

The  new  bureaus  will  be  located  in 
Bahrain,  Islamabad  and  East  Berlin. 
The  personnel  changes  include  the 
permanent  assignment  of  American 
correspondents  to  Seoul,  Warsaw 
and  Singapore  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years. 

New  staffing  arrangements,  by 
region,  are:  Middle  East:  John  Phil¬ 
lips  to  leave  Rome  bureau  to  open 
new  bureau  in  Bahrain;  Peter  Smer- 
don  to  leave  correspondent’s  post  in 
Israel  to  become  chief  correspondent 
for  Cyprus  and  Lebanon;  Peyman 


Pejman,  an  Iranian  national  with 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  Middle 
East  and  former  UPI  correspondent 
in  Beirut  before  moving  to  foreign 
desk  of  Washington  Post,  to  East 
Beirut  as  bureau  manager;  Carol 
Rosenberg,  UPI  foreign  news  editor 
in  Washington,  to  replace  Smerdon  as 
correspondent  in  Israel. 

Eastern  Europe:  Anna  Chris¬ 
tensen,  Moscow  correspondent  to 
open  new  bureau  in  East  Berlin;  Pat 
Koza,  currently  Vienna  bureau  mana¬ 
ger,  to  move  to  Warsaw,  joining  Bog- 
den  Turek,  UPI  manager  for  Poland; 
Gerald  Nadler,  UPI  editor  in 
Washington  and  former  UPI  Israel 
correspondent,  replaces  Christensen 
in  Moscow. 

Asia:  Jack  Reed,  chief  correspon¬ 
dent  in  the  Philippines  moves  to  Is¬ 
lamabad;  Spencer  Sherman,  an  Asian 
specialist,  to  Seoul;  and  Ruth  Young¬ 
blood,  who  most  recently  spent  six 
months  in  Australia  covering  the 
America’s  Cup,  to  Singapore  as 
bureau  manager. 

Toronto  daily  opens 
Hong  Kong  office 

Growth  in  advertising  from  the 
Asia  Pacific  region  has  led  to  the 
opening  of  a  third  international  adver¬ 
tising  sales  office  by  the  Globe  and 
Mail  of  Toronto.  The  new  office  is 
located  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  Globe  and  Mail’s  international 
advertising  sales  have  been  increas¬ 
ing,  and  staffs  have  been  doubled  in 
the  other  international  sales  offices  in 
New  York  and  London.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaper  also  has  25  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives  in  22  countries 
around  the  world. 

Brett  Carlson,  previously  with 
Time  magazine  in  Hong  Kong,  has 
been  appointed  manger  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail  office  there,  located  at  2802 
Admiralty  Centre  —  Tower  1,  18 
Harcourt  Road. 

lAPA  increases 
stipends  for 
scholarships 

The  Inter  American  Press  Associa- 
tion’s  scholarship  program  is 
increasing  its  stipends  for  journalists 
to  be  selected  at  the  lAPA’s  43rd  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
Nov.  16-19,  according  to  scholarship 
fund  president  Charles  E.  Scripps, 
chairman  of  Scripps  Howard. 

Scholarships  will  go  to  U.S.  or 


Canadian  journalists  or  journalism 
school  graduates  for  a  year  of  study 
and  reporting  in  Latin  America,  and 
to  Latin  Americans  for  a  year  of  study 
in  U.S.  or  Canadian  journalism 
schools. 

The  scholarships  this  year  have 
been  increased  to  $10,000  for  the  nine 
months  of  the  study  period.  They  are 
financed  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  lAPA  members  and  by  a  newly 
established  endowment  fund  result¬ 
ing  from  a  challenge  grant  made  by 
the  Angel  Ramos  Foundation  con¬ 
nected  to  the  newspaper  El  Mundo  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

This  is  the  34th  year  of  the  lAPA 
scholarship  program. 

Candidates  must  be  between  21  and 
35  years  of  age  and  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
country  in  which  they  plan  to  study 
(Spanish  or  Portuguese  for  North 
Americans).  They  also  must  have 
demonstrated  an  interest  in  making 
print  journalism  their  career. 

Deadline  for  scholarship  applica¬ 
tions  is  Aug.  1 ,  and  studies  must  begin 
within  the  calendar  year  following  the 
award. 

Applications  may  be  requested  by 
writing  to  the  lAPA  Scholarship 
Fund,  291 1  N.W.  39th  Street,  Miami, 
Fla.  33142. 

AP  elects  four 
to  nominating 
committee 

The  Associated  Press  membership 
has  elected  four  people  to  the  AP 
nominating  committee.  Each  year, 
the  committee  chooses  candidates  for 
AP’s  board  of  directors. 

The  four  people  elected  by  AP 
member  representatives  to  two-year 
terms  on  the  eight-person  nominating 
committee  are: 

East  —  Uzal  H.  Martz,  Jr.,  Potts- 
ville  (Pa.)  Republican', 

Central  —  Robert  M.  White  II, 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger', 

South  —  Roland  Weeks  Jr.,  Gulf¬ 
port  (Miss.)  Sun  Herald', 

West  —  Byron  C.  Campbell,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 

Martz  and  Campbell  are  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee.  White  and 
Weeks  are  incumbents. 

The  four  other  committee  members 
have  a  year  left  in  their  current  terms. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  eligible  AP 
membership  participated  in  the  mail 
balloting. 
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Moar  media  plan 
may  be  missing  the  mark. 


If  you’re  taking  aim  at  the  New  York  ADI,  make  sure  your 
media  plan  isn’t  missing  an  important  part  of  its  target  audi-  wt 

ence:  the  affluent  residents  of  Bergen  and  Passaic  counties  fiv 

in  northern  New  Jersey.  ne 

Only  one  newspaper  gives  you  a  clear  shot  at  so 

this  lucrative  market  and  the  $20.7  billion  in  pur- 
chasing  power  wielded  by  the  people  who  live  ."i 

there:  The  Record,  New  Jersey's  largest  evening  j||S 

newspaper. 

The  Record  reaches  more  adults  in  the  Bergen/ 

Passaic  market  than  any  other  newspaper,  and  targets 
readers  with  the  greatest  spending  power. 

In  fact.  Record  readers  have  the  second  highest 
personal  employment  income  in  America,  and  Bergen/ 

Passaic  residents  account  for  more  than  21  cents  of  every 
dollar  spent  in  the  entire  state  of  New  Jersey. 

In  1985,  they  dished  out  an  incredible  $909  million  in  restaurants, 
and  rang  up  $10.1  billion  in  retail  spending.  This  impressive  grand 
total  placed  Bergen/Passaic  29th  in  the  nation  for  total  retail  sales. 


With  The  Record's  Bergen/Passaic  audience,  you’re  taking  aim  at  a  market 
whose  population  of  1,293,400  makes  it  the  33rd  largest  in  America.  And  sixty- 
five  percent  of  this  affluent  audience  cannot  be  reached  regularly  in  any  other 
newspaper.  That’s  because  no  other  newspaper  covers  their  world  so  well  or 
so  colorfully.  The  Record’s  award-winning  reporting,  full-color  graphics  and  eye- 
^  popping  demographics  give  you  an  advertising  forum  that  hits  home' with 
'  Bergen/Passaic  residents  like  no  other  newspaper. 

^ Record .  Try  to  target  the  Bergen/Passaic  market 
•  '  W  'W'  -  without  it,  and  you’re  just  taking  a  shot  in  the  dark. 


ilteilkcint 

We  cover  your  world.  Allofh. 

150  River  Street,  Hackensack,  N.J.  07601 
Call  John  E.  Kimball,  Director  of  Advertising  at 
(201)  646-4259. 


Sources:  The  Scarborough  Report.  1986  S&MM  Survey  of  Buying  Power.  1986  Simmons-Scarborough  National  Newspaper  Audience  Ratings  Study,  1985 

National  Representative;  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 
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The  latest  on  Simmons,  Scarborough 

Both  firms  gearing  up  for  reiease  of  their  first  newspaper  ratings 
studies  since  they  dissoived  their  partnership  after  the  1985  survey 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Spring  is  in  the  air,  and  a  young  media  executive’s  fancy 
turns  to  the  1987  newspaper  ratings  studies  from  Simmons 
and  Scarborough  —  who  are  gearing  up  for  release  of  the 
first  studies  done  by  each  since  the  Simmons-Scarborough 
partnership  split  shortly  after  the  1985  survey. 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  both  companies  had  signed  up  a 
number  of  newspaper  and  advertising  agency  subscribers, 
although  noticeably  absent  were  some  of  the  larger  news¬ 
paper  companies. 

The  following  is  an  update  on  each  company,  with 
figures  current  to  April  21. 

Simmons  Major  Market  Research  was  very  close  to 
meeting  its  final  interviewing  deadline  of  April  17.  Kay 
Schultz,  SMMR  director,  reported  that  only  250  inter¬ 
views  in  three  of  the  56  markets  were  left  —  making  the 
interviewing  98.2%  complete  —  and  they  were  expected 
to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  week.  Fifteen  markets 
were  complete  with  weighting,  data  processing  and  final 
analysis  and  were  at  the  printer  for  final  processing. 

Further,  Schultz  reported  that  Simmons  has  numbers 
from  31  markets  that  are  ready  to  be  reviewed,  and  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  study  was  on  target  for  June  30,  as  promised,  as 
all  markets  should  be  complete  within  the  next  three 
weeks. 

With  newspaper  subscribers,  Simmons  has  signed  28 
contracts,  representing  42  newspapers,  as  well  as  some 
121  advertising  agencies,  with  three  months  of  selling  left 
before  publication. 

In  addition,  over  75  agencies  subscribed  to  the 
CHOICES  micro-computer  system.  A  number  of  agencies 
also  subscribed  to  CHOICES  for  Simmons’  Study  of 
Media  and  Markets,  which  gives  them  access  to  the  news¬ 
paper  study  when  they  access  the  SMM  database. 

Simmons  is  also  including  comparison  figures  for  televi¬ 
sion  audiences  for  the  first  time,  so  that  media  planners 
can  compare  television  and  newspaper  using  one  source  of 
data. 

Scarborough  reported  42  newspaper 
subscriber  contracts,  representing  95 
newspapers,  as  weii  36  agencies  that 
have  taken  Scarborough  up  on  its 
offer  to  provide  the  results  at  no 
cost  to  them. 

In  addition.  Media  Imperatives,  used  to  analyze  people 
with  different  levels  of  exposure  to  print  and  broadcast, 
will  be  developed  from  the  data  on  newspaper  readers  and 
tv  viewers,  and  Newspaper  Target  Finder  will  provide  a 
newspaper  with  market  product  potential,  developed  with 
the  parent  company  Simmons  Market  Research  Bureau 
Inc.  data  and  Donnelly’s  ClusterPlus  system,  showing 
geo-demographic  groupings. 

In  addition,  Simmons  Market  Research  Bureau  recently 


announced  that  Adam  Richard  rejoined  the  Syndicated 
Studies  Division  of  SMRB .  As  executive  vice  president  of 
micro-computer  applications  of  Simmons  research  prod¬ 
ucts,  Richard  will  provide  clients  with  service  and  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  CHOICES  system. 

Richard  returned  to  Simmons  following  a  four-year 
absence.  During  that  time  he  spent  two  years  at  Newsweek 
magazine  as  director  of  research,  and  for  two  years  prior 
to  that  he  was  vice  president  and  director  of  research  for 
Family  Circle  magazine. 

The  Scarborough  Research  Corporation  had  a  slightly 
more  rocky  time  of  it,  but  has  worked  past  two  major 
hurdles  presented  in  the  past  few  weeks  and  was  back  on 
track,  although  release  of  its  study  will  be  delayed  about 
one  month,  until  the  end  of  July. 


With  newspaper  subscribers, 
Simmons  has  signed  28  contracts, 
representing  42  newspapers,  as  well  as 
some  121  advertising  agencies,  with 
three  months  of  seiiing  left  before 
publication. 


Scarborough  reported  42  newspaper  subscriber  con¬ 
tracts,  representing  95  newspapers,  as  well  36  agencies 
that  have  taken  Scarborough  up  on  its  offer  to  provide  the 
results  at  no  cost  to  them. 

And,  as  E&P  went  to  press,  Scarborough  announced 
that  it  had  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

Further,  the  company  announced  that  each  market  will 
be  available  for  PRIZM  access,  a  system  of  clustering 
developed  by  Claritas,  a  sister  company  under  the  VNU/ 
Amvest  fold.  Access  by  subscribers  is  $1,750,  which, 
according  to  Scarborough,  is  the  lowest  price  available. 

Windsor  Systems  has  also  developed  a  personal  com¬ 
puter  system,  allowing  the  research  to  be  analyzed  using 
WinBridge  and  WinPlan.  Scarborough  has  eliminated  the 
15%  royalty  charge  to  its  newspaper  subscribers  for  on¬ 
line  time-sharing  costs. 

The  company  also  announced  that  its  locally  syndicated 
Scarborough  Reports  in  the  top  ten  markets  was  slated  to 
begin  fieldwork  in  September  for  delivery  in  the  first  and 
second  quarters  of  1988. 

The  Reports  contain  single  source  data  which  measure 
media  exposure  (newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion),  product  and  services  usage,  retail  shopping  and 
demographics  in  each  of  the  markets  studied. 

Scarborough  was  forced,  however,  to  replace  3,000 
interviews  and  1,000  secondary  interviews  in  19  markets 
at  a  cost  of  about  $70,000  —  the  primary  reason  for  delay¬ 
ing  the  ratings  study. 

Harold  Israel,  Scarborough  president,  released  a  state- 
(Continued  on  page  146) 
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(Tfif  yitilabdpltia  ^Inquirer 


We’d  like  you  to  meet  five  of  this 
year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  winners.  They  are 
five  uniquely  talented  reporters  with 
one  special  thing  in  common . . .  they 
all  work  for  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

H.G.  Bissinger,  Dan  Biddle  and 
Ric  Tulsky  were  awarded  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  investigative  reporting.  John 
Woestendiek  was  also  awarded  a 
Pulitzer  for  investigative  reporting. 
That’s  correct— two  awards.  Steve 
Twomey  earned  the  Pulitzer  for 
feature  writing. 

We’d  like  to  offer  public 
congratulations  to  these  reporters,  and 
to  everyone  else  at  The  Inquirer  who 
has  helped  to  bring  seven  Pulitzers  to 
The  Inquirer  in  just  the  past  three 
years ...  and  13  Pulitzers  in  the  last 
12  years. 

In  the  never-ending  fight  to  punch 
out  the  best  newspaper  in  America, 
we’re  happy  to  have  people  like  this  in 
our  comer. 


(Clockwise  from  lower  left:  John  Woestendiek,  Daniel  R.  Biddle,  FredricN.  Tulsky,  H.G.  Bissinger,  Steve  Twomey) 


^  NewlbrkCity  discoA^red, 
self-insurance  is  no  protection  from 
risiiig  insurance  costs. 


$.30,600,000  $104,100,000 


New  York  City  doesn’t  buy  insurance.  It  insures  Unfortunately,  it  didn’t  work  that  way. 

itself.  Insurance  costs  in  New  York  City  have  still  gone 

Since  it’s  not  an  insurance  company,  the  people  up.  Payments  on  claims  rose  from  $30.6  million  in  1979 
in  city  government  figured  it  would  be  protected  from  to  $125.3  million  in  1985.  That’s  a  309%  increase  in 
the  rising  costs  of  insurance.  sk  years. 

With  self-insurance,  the  City  could  avoid  pricing  To  put  that  in  perspective,  the  rate  of  claim  pay- 

cycles  and  profit  margins  and  all  the  other  statistics  ments  is  roughly  equal  to  the  cost  of  running  the  city 
that  critics  of  the  insurance  industry  blame  for  price  parks  and  recreation  program.  And  City  Comptroller 
increases.  Harrison  Goldin  projects  that  by  1990,  it  will  cost  as 


1983 

$105,900,000 


1985 

$125,300,000 


much  to  insure  New  York  as  it  does  to  run  the  City’s 
fire  department. 

All  of  which  points  to  a  simple  fact.  Rising  insur¬ 
ance  costs  aren’t  the  result  of  pricing  cycles  or  profit 
margins.  They’re  caused  by  claims  and  lawsuits. 

If  you’d  like  to  learn  more  about  the  economics 
of  the  property /casualty  insurance  industry,  call  Ed 
O’Hare  at  (212)  669-9200  and  ask  for  our  free  booklet, 
The  Road  to  Recovery. 


n^or  a  free  copy  of  The  Road  to  Recovery, send  to: 
Insurance  Information  Institute,  Dept.  RR, 

110  William  Street,  New  York,  NY  10038. 


City 


State  Zip 

I  Insurance  Information  Institute 

A  nonprofit  action  and  information  center 


Hoge  is  optimistic 


New  York  News  publisher  says  if  turnaround  plan  is  successful,  instead  of 
suffering  losses,  the  paper  can  reach  $40  million  in  annual  profits 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Publisher  James  F.  Hoge  believes 
that  if  the  New  York  Daily  News  can 
successfully  implement  its  turn¬ 
around  plan,  instead  of  suffering  los¬ 
ses  projected  to  reach  $44  million 
1990,  the  newspaper  could  be  turning 
a  sizable  operating  profit. 

Hoge  said  the  News  is  capable  of 
achieving  profits  in  the  $40  million 
range  by  the  “early  1990s,”  which 
would  represent  a  margin  of  8%  to 
10%  on  revenues  topping  $400  mil¬ 
lion. 

“Those  kinds  of  returns  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  the  investments 
[required  by  the  News]  and  they  are 
doable,”  Hoge  said  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view.  “There  is  reason  for  optimism 
when  you  look  at  what  happens  when 
you  make  the  right  moves.” 

To  achieve  the  turnaround  will 
require  what  amounts  to  a  massive 
overhaul  of  the  entire  newspaper: 
costs  must  be  drastically  cut,  services 
improved,  circulation  rebuilt,  adver¬ 
tising  volume  developed,  new  pro¬ 
production  equipment  installed  and 
facilities  constructed,  departments 
computerized,  new  managers  put  in 
place  and  constant  product  improve¬ 
ment  and  promotion. 

“We  have  to  invest  right  away  in 
improving  services,  even  while 


jC>^yNewsi\ 


GUESS  WHO'S 
COMING  TO 
MN-DIN? 

Now  resoarch  on 
whof  to  food  your  baby 


X'-'v 


Ad  revenues  are  up  by  more  than 
100%  in  the  News'  revamped  Sunday 
magazine. 

attempting  to  cut  costs  elsewhere.  We 
have  to  be  the  low-cost  producer  if 
we’re  also  to  be  a  broad-based  news¬ 
paper,”  Hoge  said. 

Since  coming  to  the  News  in  April 
1984,  Hoge’s  “management  renewal 
program”  has  changed  just  about 
every  department  head  at  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

“1  had  to  put  together  a  team  with 
the  particular  skills  and  energy  levels 


for  a  turnaround  operation,”  he 
remarked. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  News'  daily  cir¬ 
culation  topped  1.9  million,  while  its 
Sunday  circulation  was  more  than  2.6 
million.  A  decade  of  losses  reduced 
daily  circulation  by  over  600,000 
copies  and  dropped  Sunday  sales  by 
more  than  a  million  copies. 

Hoge  said  it  took  him  his  first  six 
months  on  the  job  just  to  figure  out 
“what  happened  here.” 

His  basic  conclusion  was  that  the 
News’  failure  to  contain  its  costs 
forced  price  increases  beyond  what 
the  market  could  bear.  At  the  same 
time,  the  News  reduced  its  services 
and  news  coverage  in  an  effort  to  save 
money. 

Management,  the  parent  Tribune 
Co.  of  Chicago  and  the  unions  were 
all  at  fault  in  creating  the  present  situ¬ 
ation,  Hoge  said. 

“All  the  major  parties  were 
harvesting  the  News  instead  of  plant¬ 
ing,”  he  explained.  “The  unions 
insisted  on  wage  increases  and  work 
practices  that  couldn’t  be  supported 
by  market  growth.  Management  tried 
to  save  money  by  contracting  ser¬ 
vices  and  reducing  the  editorial  hole 
and  ad  sales  staff. 

“The  ownership  underinvested  or 
made  the  wrong  investments,  like 
(Continued  on  page  134) 


New  York  News  seeks  $30  million  in  concessions  from  unions 

But  pledges  to  invest  $60  million  on  new  presses,  equipment 


The  New  York  Daily  News  has 
offered  its  10  unions  a  special  sever¬ 
ance  package  to  assure  them  of  man- 
agement’s  commitment  to  make 
investments  in  the  newspaper. 

In  current  negotiations  for  a  new 
two-year  contract,  the  News  is  seek¬ 
ing  concessions  totaling  $30  million 
from  the  unions. 

In  return,  the  News  has  pledged  to 
invest  $60  million  in  new  equipment, 
including  18  Goss  flexo  color  units. 
The  News  has  also  offered  to  spend 
another  $50  million  in  employee  buy¬ 


outs. 

Union  officials  have  been  reluctant 
to  agree  to  any  concessions  without 
assurances  that  the  investments  will 
actually  be  made.  Their  fear  is  that  the 
parent  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago,  after 
extracting  concessions,  will  not  be 
fully  committed  to  saving  the  News 
and  shut  it  down. 

The  concessions  being  sought 
include  work  rule  changes  and  man¬ 
ning  reductions. 

The  unions  have  said  that  the  kind 
of  assurance  they  want  is  a  commit¬ 


ment  by  the  Tribune  Co.  to  build  a 
modern  production  plant  for  the 
News,  which  would  require  expendi¬ 
tures  of  at  least  $300  million. 

As  an  alternative  measure  to  con¬ 
vince  the  unions,  management  has 
now  proposed  a  2-for-l  formula 
whereby  for  every  $2  that  the  News 
falls  short  of  its  promised  $60  million 
in  capital  investment,  the  unions 
would  receive  $1  in  extra  severance  if 
the  newspaper  is  folded. 

As  publisher  James  F.  Hoge 
(Continued  on  page  135) 
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Crook  got  40  months 
instead  of  40  years 


Man  Jet  of  prison  earjy 

arrested  in  slaying  of  tJjree 


How  prison  policies 

years  off  criminals  terms 
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state  admits  reico^ 


If  the  press  didn't  tell  us.  who  wnuM? 


Pictured  above  are  some  of  the  ads  that  will  be  made  available  to  newspapers  touting  the  importance  of  a  free  press. 

Multimedia  freedom  of  the  press  campaign  gets  under  way 


The  Advertising  Council,  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  has  begun  a 
multimedia  campaign  focusing  on 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Employing  the  theme,  “If  the  press 
didn't  tell  us,  who  would?"  the  cam¬ 
paign  aims  to  impress  upon  Ameri¬ 
cans  the  value  of  a  free  press  and  how 
the  press  protects  the  rights  of  citi¬ 
zens.  All  print,  radio  and  television 
messages  urge  people  to  call  the  First 
Amendment  Center  at  1-800-542-1600 
for  more  information. 

This  effort  comes  at  a  time  when 
research  reveals  that  public  apathy 
and  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  role 
of  a  free  press  are  increasing,  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  Ad  Council. 

The  public  service  messages  for  the 
campaign  spotlight  situations  and 
events  that  might  have  gone  undis¬ 
closed  of  not  for  the  efforts  of  a  free 
press. 

Among  them:  prior  to  the  Challen¬ 
ger  disaster  in  1986,  NASA  was 
warned  that  the  0-rings  on  the  space 
shuttle  could  not  withstand  freezing 
temeratures;  how  a  six-part  series  in  a 
Pittsburgh  newspaper  dealing  with 
“kidneys  for  sale”  prompted  major 
revisions  in  the  field  of  organ  trans¬ 
plants;  the  disaster  at  Chernobyl, 
downplayed  initially  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  immediately  described  as 


“catastrophic"  by  U.S.  media;  and 
the  ascent  of  Kurt  Waldheim,  from 
high-level  German  intelligence  officer 
in  World  War  11,  to  U.N.  secretary 
general  from  1972  to  1982,  and  then  to 
president  of  Austria  in  1986. 

Seven  basic  concepts  are  available 
for  the  print  media,  in  various  sizes, 
ranging  from  full-page  newspaper  to 
tabloid  to  small  space  and  full-page  to 
small  space  for  magazines.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  two  radio  spots  and  two  tv  com- 
mericals  of  30  seconds  and  15  seconds 
have  been  developed. 

Volunteer  agency  for  the  campaign 
in  Lowe  Marschalk  Inc.  of  New 
York. 


UAW  convention  bans  reporters  to  show  of  support  for  strikes 


Chicago  Tribune  labor  reporter 
James  Warren  was  barred  from  this 
year’s  United  Auto  Workers  conven¬ 
tion  in  a  show  of  support  for  the  con¬ 
tinuing  strike  by  three  production 
unions  at  the  paper. 

In  addition,  UAW  leaders  refused 
admittance  to  reporters  from  CBS 
and  ABC  and  the  two  tv  networks’ 
owned-and-operated  Chicago  sta¬ 
tions.  Those  reporters  were  barred 
because  of  the  strike  by  the  Writers 
Guild  of  America. 

The  UAW  ban  on  the  organization 
had  some  holes  in  it,  however.  At  the 
last  minute,  the  union  decided  to 
allow  camera  crews  from  the  two  Chi¬ 


cago  tv  stations,  Warren  said. 

And  a  Tribune  photographer  was 
also  permitted  admittance,  Warren 
said,  apparently  on  grounds  that  the 
paper  would  be  able  to  get  wire 
photos  even  if  a  photographer  were 
banned. 

Warren  said  he  believed  the  ban¬ 
ning  of  Tribune  reporters  was  pushed 
by  regional  UAW  leaders,  in  particu¬ 
lar  Region  4  head  Bill  Stewart. 

“It’s  astonishingly  hypocritical 
because  only  several  weeks  ago 
Stewart  was  very  happy  to  have 
[many  reporters  including  the  Tri- 
bune]  up  at  is  regional 
headquarters.  .  .  for  [the  union’s] 


endorsement  of  [city  Mayor]  Harold 
Washington,”  Warren  said. 

Stewart’s  office  said  he  was  at  the 
convention.  Calls  to  a  number  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  office  were  not 
answered. 

“Apparently,  some  people  in  the 
union  didn’t  think  [the  barring]  was  a 
smart  move,”  said  Warren,  who  was 
told  of  the  barring  in  advance.  “I 
saved  myself  the  trip,”  he  said. 

Warren  also  noted  that  he  has 
recently  covered  a  meeting  of  top 
AFL-CIO  leaders  “and  they  didn’t 
have  any  problem  with  me.” 

Nevertheless,  he  said  he  was  not 
bothered  by  the  banning. 
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\ou’re  on  deadline.  Suddenly  the  wire 
services  are  moving  an  important  story 
about  a  coup  halfway  around  the  world. 
Didn’t  The  Times  carry  a  piece  on  that 
general  last  fall?  Good  thing  you’re 
online  to  Nexis®  You  select  NYTBIO  from 
The  New  York  Times  Information  Bank 
menu  and  enter  his  name.  There  it  is. 
Solid  biographical  material  you’ll  run  as 
a  sidebar. 


Names  in  the  news.  Today’s  news.  More 
than  7,500  biographies  ...online.  And 
adding  2,500  each  year.  All  from 
NYTBIO  on  The  New  York  Times 
Information  Bank.  It  makes  you  look 
good.  And  your  newspaper  even  better. 

The  New  York  Times  Information  Bank 
via  Nexis  A  Call  for  details.  1-800-227-4908. 
Or  write  Mead  Data  Central,  P.O.  Box 
1830,  Dayton,  OH  45401. 


AP  will  fill  six  vacancies  on  its  22-member  board 


Members  of  the  Associated  Press 
will  cast  their  ballots  to  fill  six  va¬ 
cancies  on  its  22-member  board  of 
directors  when  they  meet  at  the  news 
cooperative’s  annual  meeting  May  4 
in  New  York  City. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church  at  Park 
Ave.  and  East  50th  Street. 

The  vacancies  include  the  seat  held 
by  Frank  Batten,  chairman  of  Land¬ 
mark  Communications,  who  has  been 
an  AP  board  member  since  1975  and 
its  chairman  since  1982.  Batten  has 
decided  not  to  stand  for  re-election. 

He  will  be  succeeded  as  AP  chair¬ 
man  at  the  annual  meeting  by  William 
Keating,  president  of  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Agency. 


The  five  other  incumbents  whose 
terms  have  expired  are  all  seeking 
re-election. 

They  are  James  K.  Batten,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Knight-Ridder  Inc . ;  J .  Stewart 
Bryan  III,  publisher  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatclf,  Tom  Johnson, 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk;  and 
John  O.  Emmerich  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Greenwood  (Miss.)  Common¬ 
wealth. 

Emmerich  is  a  director  represent¬ 
ing  cities  with  populations  under 
5,000. 

Challenging  Emmerich  for  his  seat 
is  John  G.  Montgomery,  publisher  of 
the  Junction  City  (Kan.)  Daily  Union. 


In  addition,  six  other  candidates 
are  seeking  to  become  newly  elected 
board  members. 

The  challengers  are  Frank  A. 
Blethen,  publisher  of  the  Seattle 
Times;  William  M.  Boyd,  publisher  of 
the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home 
News;  David  R.  Bradley  Jr., 
publisher,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  and  Gazette;  Ruth  S.  Holm- 
berg,  publisher,  Chattanooga  Times; 
Paul  J.  O’Brien,  publisher.  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune,;  and  F.  A1  Totter, 
publisher,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tri¬ 
bune,  West  Covina,  Calif. 

Montgomery  and  Holmberg  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  ran  for  election  to  the  AP 
board  in  1986. 

AP  directors  are  allowed  to  serve  a 
maximum  of  three,  three-year  terms. 


‘Exonerated’  reporter  selected  to  write  choice  column 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Redemption  has  come  for  Stuart 
Bykofsky. 

Two  years  ago  Bykofsky  was 
removed  from  his  beat  as  television 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  after  editor  Zachary  Stalberg 
learned  that  a  local  tv  station  execu¬ 
tive  helped  Bykofsky ’s  daughter  get  a 
job  interview  in  Baltimore. 

The  interview  did  not  lead  to  a  job, 
and  Bykofsky  contended  that  the 
executive’s  offer  was  unsolicited. 

“1  perceived  this  would  be  no 
problem  at  all,”  Bykofsky  had  told 
£<6 Pin  Feb.  1985. 

Stalberg  perceived  differently.  He 
told  Bykofsky  his  accepting  a  favor 
from  the  executive  had  compromised 
his  position  and  took  him  off  the  tv 
beat. 

Bykofsky  spent  the  next  two-and- 
a-quarter  years  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  features  writer. 

On  April  6,  Bykofsky  was  named  to 
write  the  Daily  News’  gossip/cele¬ 
brity/show  business  column,  the  most 
popular  one  in  the  newspaper. 

The  column  had  been  written  for  14 
years  by  Larry  Fields,  who  died  last 
January.  The  Daily  News  conducted 
a  national  search  for  a  successor 
before  choosing  Bykofsky. 

Bykofsky  began  his  column  on 
April  13.  The  Daily  News  release 
announcing  his  appointment  said 
Bykofsky’s  jobs  at  the  newspaper 
included  being  tv  writer  but  made  no 
mention  of  the  incident  that  resulted 
in  his  removal  from  the  beat. 


Stalberg  —  who  two  years  ago  said 
Bykofsky  had  “shed  a  little  doubt” 
on  his  trustworthiness  —  stated  that 
his  trust  in  Bykofsky  has  been  fully 
restored. 

“Any  question  of  his  integrity  has 
been  cleared  up,”  Stalberg  said. 
“He’s  done  a  great  job  the  last  couple 
of  years.” 

Bykofsky  remarked  that  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  newsroom  have  begun 
referring  to  him  as  “Lazarus.” 

“I  never  felt  that  I  did  enough 
wrong  to  lose  the  tv  beat,”  Bykofsky 
said.  “We  had  an  honest  disagree¬ 
ment  at  that  time.  In  my  heart  I  know  I 


Program  will  teach 
Tulsa  adults  to  read 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  program  called  READ 
UP,  which  is  aimed  at  helping  adult 
illiterates  improve  their  reading 
through  the  use  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  and  an  associated  telephone  ser¬ 
vice. 

READ  UP,  which  takes  about  20 
minutes  a  day,  is  designed  to  be  used 
by  a  tutor  —  a  relative,  friend  or 
some  other  person  who  can  read  — 
to  help  the  non-reader  use  lessons  in 
the  World  each  day.  If,  however,  a 
non-reader  does  not  have  a  tutor,  or 
doesn’t  want  one,  he  can  call  City- 
Line,  and  an  instructor  will  take  the 
caller  through  the  day’s  lesson.  City- 
Line  is  available  24  hours  a  day  from 
any  Touch  Tone  telephone. 


did  nothing  that  compromised  my 
integrity.” 

Bykofsky  said  he  also  has  “learned 
a  bitter  lesson  about  what  public  per¬ 
ceptions  might  be. 

“I  have  to  be  absolutely  clean  not 
only  in  my  own  mind  and  actions  but 
in  the  perceptions  of  anyone  who 
might  be  observing  what  I’m  doing.  I 
have  to  avoid  giving  my  worst  ene¬ 
mies  any  ammunition  whatsoever.” 

But  Bykofsky  added,  “sarcasti¬ 
cally,”  he  insisted:  “A  sweet  guy  like 
me  has  no  enemies.” 

Snake  River  Press 
dies  as  city  slumps 

The  Snake  River  Press,  a  weekly 
newspaper  circulated  in  Baggs, 
Wyo.,  since  1969,  is  being  discon¬ 
tinued,  publisher  Dave  Simpson  said. 

The  newspaper,  owned  by  Howard 
Publications,  had  a  circulation  close 
to  400,  said  Simpson,  who  is  also 
publisher  of  the  Northwest  Colorado 
Daily  Press  in  Craig,  another  Howard 
publication.  The  Snake  River  Press  is 
published  at  Daily  Press  facilities. 

“The  economic  base  in  Baggs  has 
eroded  to  the  point  where  we  can’t 
afford  to  keep  doing  it,”  said  Simp¬ 
son.  “We’re  real  unhappy  about  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  this.  If  things  were  to  come 
back  in  this  area,  we  would  not  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  starting  it  up 
again.” 

Howard  Publications,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Oceanside,  Calif.,  owns  19 
daily  newspapers  across  the  country. 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


in  301  new^ap^^ery  Sunday. 


0 1987  Parade  Publications.  Inc  All  rights  reserved. 


Why  did  Reg  Murphy  bring  Parade  to 
The  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun? 


“Here  at  The  Baltimore  Sun,  we’re  always  eager  to 
implement  features  that  will  make  our  newspapers  more 
informative,  more  enjoyable.  That’s  really  the  best  way  to 
attract  new  readers. 

“So  when  tirade  became  available  in  our  market  after 
The  News-American  ceased  publication,  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  our  Sunday  product  more  attractive  to 
News-American  readers,  our  readers,  and  everyone  else  who 
likes  incisive,  lively  writing  on  topics  of  interest  nationwide. 

“We’re  particularly  impressed  with  Personality  Parade, 
Intelligence  Report  and  Parade’s  in-depth  human 
interest  stories. 

“In  short.  Parade  has  proven  to  be  the 
perfect  complement  to  our  locally 
acclaimed  Sun  Magazine.  And  we 
\  don’t  think  it’s  coincidental  that 

^  our  Sunday  circulation  has 

grown  by  45,000  since 
adding  I^rade.” 


.R£Q  MURPHY 

PRESIDENT  AND  PUBUSHER.THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 


For  more  information  on  why  Parade  is  impoilant 
in  major  markets,  contact  Carlo  Vittorini  at 
(212)  573-7111,  and  talk  publisher  to  publisher. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Three  new  directors  have  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  Dow  Jones  & 
Company  Inc.  They  are: 

William  L.  Dunn,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  company  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dow  Jones’  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  group. 

Plter  R.  Kann,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  company,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  president  of  Dow  Jones’  Maga¬ 
zine  and  International  groups. 

James  H.  Ottavvay  Jr.,  senior  vice 
president  of  the  company,  chairman 
.md  chief  executive  officer  of  Ott- 
away  Newspapers  and  president  of 
Dow  Jones’  Affiliated  Companies 
group. 

Two  longtime  directors — Donald 
A.  Macdonald,  vice  chairman  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  company,  and  Vermont 
Royster,  former  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  editor  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  Journal — retired  from  the 
board. 

*  *  * 

John  Daniszewski  has  been  named 
to  head  the  Warsaw  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  will  direct 
coverage  of  Poland  from  the  capital. 

He  has  been  an  editor  at  AP’s  inter¬ 
national  headquarters  in  New  York 
for  six  years.  He  has  worked  as  an 
editor  on  the  general  desk  and 
directed  AP's  report  for  afternoon 
newspapers  until  he  transferred  to  the 
foreign  desk  earlier  this  year. 

*  *  * 

Dave  Swearingen,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Swearingen  &  Co.,  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  Memphis,  was  named 
marketing  director  for  Memphis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal. 

Also,  Thomas  A.  Harrison  111  has 
been  appointed  circulation  director 
for  the  company  after  serving  as  spe¬ 
cial  projects  manager  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  past  16  months.  He 
replaces  Jeefrey  J.  Hively,  who 
moved  to  general  manager  of  the  Sun- 
Tattler  Co.,  Hollywood,  Fla. 

Richard  Remmert,  marketing 
director,  has  been  named  assistant 
advertising  director. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 

Expertise  and  reliability 
for  owners  selling 
daily  newspapers. 

Af  the  Waldorf  (919)  782-3131 

for  ANPA  Box  17127 

Raleigh,  N.C.  27619 

39  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


Five  transitions  affecting  the 
national  news  staff  of  the  Washinf>ton 
Post  have  taken  place. 

Frank  Swoboda,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  financial  news,  will  move 
to  the  national  news  staff  on  July  2  as 
a  reporter  specializing  in  labor  issues 
and  the  changing  American  work¬ 
place. 

Joe  PiCHiRALLO  joined  the  national 
news  staff  as  a  special  investigative 
reporter.  He  was  on  the  metropolitan 
news  staff  for  eight  years. 

How'ie  Kurtz  will  become  the 
Post’s  New  York  correspondent, 
leaving  the  national  news  desk  where 
he  covered  the  Justice  Department. 

Margot  Hornblower  leaves  the 
New  York  bureau,  returning  to 
Washington,  on  general  assignment 
for  the  national  desk. 

Jim  Rowe  has  become  night 
national  editor  after  covering  the 
international  debt  crisis  and  econom¬ 
ics  for  nearly  15  years  on  the  business 
desk. 

*  *  * 

For  the  third  consecutive  year, 
John  Kaplan  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
has  been  named  Photographer  of  the 
Year  for  Region  3  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association. 
The  region  includes  Delaware,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia. 

*  *  * 

Chris  Kraul,  formerly  a  business 
reporter  for  the  San  Diego  Union, 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  Times'  San 
Diego  County  edition  staff  as  busi¬ 
ness  editor. 

Kraul  was  a  business  reporter  with 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  before  he 
joined  the  Union  in  1986,  and  earlier 
was  with  the  San  Diego  Business 
Journal. 


Charles  C.  Cartwright  Jr.  was 
named  director  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  and  ad  support  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
With  the  newspapers  since  1968,  he 
has  served  in  a  number  of  advertising 
positions,  most  recently  as  classified 
outside  sales  manager. 

*  *  * 

Jeff  Cranson  was  named  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register 
and  now  heads  the  lO-person  city 
staff.  Bill  Mishler  has  been  named 
assistant  city  editor. 

Cranson  joined  the  Register  in  1983 
as  a  bureau  reporter  and  in  1985 
moved  to  the  Sandusky  office  cover¬ 
ing  police  and  fire,  and  more  recently 
courts  and  politics.  He  replaces  John 
Lammers,  who  moved  to  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Post-Standard.  Mishler  has  been  a 
reporter  in  the  Huron  County  bureau 
since  1978. 

*  *  * 

Deborah  Tracy,  former  free-lance 
reporter  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  has  been 
named  assistant  editor  of  The  Senior 
Advocate  and  the  Jewish  Chronicle- 
Leader.  Worcester. 

*  *  * 

The  sports  departments  of  the 
Moline  (111.)  Daily  Dispatch  and  the 
Rock  Island  (III.)  Argus,  have  been 
consolidated  into  a  single  staff. 

James  R.  Meenan,  assistant  Dis¬ 
patch  sports  editor  was  named  sports 
editor,  responsible  for  overall  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  department. 

Marc  W.  Nesseler,  Argus  sports 
layout  editor,  was  named  associate 
sports  editor  to  oversee  production  of 
the  tv/o  sports  sections. 
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Wilkins  elected  Pulitzer  Prize  chairman 


The  Pulitzer  Prize  Board  has 
elected  Roger  W.  Wilkins  to  serve  as 
its  chairman  for  the  next  12  months. 

Wilkins,  a  board  member  since 
1979,  is  a  former  associate  editor  of 
the  Washington  Star  and  was  assis¬ 
tant  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States  from  1966  to  1969.  Currently  a 
senior  fellow  of  the  Institute  for  Poli¬ 
cy  Studies  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Wil¬ 
kins  succeeds  president  Michael  I. 
Sovern  of  Columbia  University,  who 
served  as  chairman  pro  tern  following 
Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.’s  retirement  from 
the  board  last  November. 

Under  the  new  bylaws,  a  new 
chairman  will  be  chosen  each  year  for 
a  single,  one-year  term.  When  there  is 
one  member  senior  to  others  in  length 
of  service,  that  member  automatically 
will  become  chairman.  In  keeping 
with  the  new  arrangements,  president 


Roger  W.  Wilkins 

Hanna  H.  Gray  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  will  succeed  Wilkins  next 
April. 


C.  COLMERY  Gibson,  president  of 
the  Knight  Foundation,  Akron,  Ohio, 
has  announced  his  intention  to  retire. 
No  specific  date  has  been  set  and 
Gibson  will  continue  until  a 
replacemnt  is  found. 

Gibson,  72,  said  he  is  stepping  aside 
“only  because  there  are  other  impor¬ 
tant  activities  in  my  life  that  1  need  to 
pursue  at  this  time.”  He  joined 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  as 
a  trainee  in  1937  following  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Harvard  College,  and  spent 
his  career  with  the  company  in  vari¬ 
ous  sales  position.  He  became  a  vice 
president  in  19.56,  holding  the  post 
until  his  retirement  in  1972. 

Since  Gibson  joined  Knight  in  1977, 
the  foundation  has  grown  to  one  of  the 
25  largest  private  foundations  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  1986  year-end 
asset  value  of  $462  million.  James  L. 
Knight,  chairman  of  the  foundation 


board,  said  a  nationwide  search  will 
be  conducted  for  Gibson’s  replace¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

Four  news  editors  have  been 
appointed  at  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  and  a  new  computerized 
graphics  service  department  added  as 
part  of  increased  emphasis  on 
national/foreign  news,  television 
coverage  and  graphics  in  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Donald  K,  Davies,  features  editor, 
becomes  TV  editor,  a  new  position, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Genie  Camp¬ 
bell,  assistant  features  editor. 

Anita  Clark,  a  State  Journal 
reporter  since  1975,  is  the  paper’s  first 
national/foreign  editor. 

Kenneth  A.  Miller,  editorial 
graphic  artist  for  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  will  be  the  paper’s  first 
graphics  editor. 


Visit  with  us  during  the  ANPA 

Whether  or  not  you  have  a  current  need,  the  Convention 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss 
executive  recruitment.  Call  our  office  for  an  appointment 
or  contact  us  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

(&i 


(312)  991-6900 


i,  IL  60067 


Donald  N.  Soldwedel  has 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  for  Western  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Yuma,  Ariz.,  and  his 
son,  Joseph  E.,  has  been  named 
president.  Western  is  a  Soldwedel 
family-owned  newspaper  group  with 
nine  newspapers  in  Arizona,  one  in 
California  and  one  in  Nevada. 

Robert  D.  McCord  was  promoted 
to  vice  president  and  will  continue  as 
WNI’s  director  of  operations.  He 
began  with  the  company  as  director  of 
human  resources  at  the  Yuma  Daily 
Sun  in  1982  and  was  promoted  to  his 
current  position  the  next  year. 

*  *  ♦ 

Michael  C.  Janeway,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  is  joining 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  the  Boston- 
based  book  publisher,  this  summer  as 
executive  editor  in  the  trade/refer¬ 
ence  division. 

Janeway,  who  resigned  from  the 
newspaper  in  March,  1986,  joined  the 
Globe  in  1978  as  editor  of  the  Sunday 
magazine.  Earlier,  he  was  with  News- 
day,  Long  Island;  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine  and  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  and 
was  a  special  assistant  to  former  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance. 

—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 
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Norman  J.  Christiansen,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle-Beacon ,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper,  has  announced  he  will 
retire  on  July  1  after  a  career  devoted 
to  journalism,  excepting  for  a  six-year 
stint  as  a  special  agent  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  late ’40s 
and  early  ’50s. 

He  joined  the  labor  relations  staff  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  1954  and  later  worked 
for  Gannett  Newspapers  before  join¬ 
ing  Ridder  Publications  in  1967,  first 
as  general  manager  of  the  Duluth  Her¬ 
ald  and  News-Tribune  and  then  as 
publisher  of  the  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily 
Camera. 

Following  the  Knight  Newspapers 
and  Ridder  merger  in  1974,  he  was 
vice  president/operations  for  the 
company’s  smaller  and  medium-sized 
newspapers. 

*  ♦  * 

Jack  W.  Davis  Jr.,  metropolitan 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Herald  and  the 
Times-Herald effective  April  9.  At  the 
same  time,  Frank  D.  Simmons, 
executive  editor,  became  marketing 
director,  a  new  position. 

Davis  will  manage  the  news  and 
editorial  staffs,  including  day-to-day 
and  long-range  coverage  of  news  and 
editorials. 

Simmons  will  direct  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  planning,  promotional  and  mar¬ 
keting  efforts. 

*  ♦  * 

The  board  of  directors  of  Freedom 
Newspapers  Inc.  has  elected  Joseph 
F.  Barletta  senior  vice  president, 
newspapers,  and  Gary  R.  Chapman, 
senior  vice  president,  broadcasting. 

They  will  be  operating  heads  of 
their  divisions  and  report  to  D.R. 
Segal,  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc. 


HONG  KONG 

FOR  ALL  INFORMATION 
CALL 

PETER  RANDALL 
HONG  KONG  ECONOMIC 
AFFAIRS  OFFICE 
126  EAST  56TH  ST 
NEW  YORK,  NY  10022 
(212)  355-4060 

OR  MELINDA  PARSONS 
180  SUTTER  ST 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94104 
(415)  397-2215 


Norman  J.  Christiansen  Jack  W. 

Alfred  E.  Corey  has  joined  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  in  the  new  position 
of  marketing  director. 

Corey  moved  from  the  Courier- 
Journal,  Louisville,  where  he  was 
manager  of  display  advertising  and 
director  of  direct  marketing  activities. 


Charlotte  Curtis,  58,  a  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  New  York  Times  and  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  family/style  news 
and  later  editor  of  the  Op-Ed  page, 
died  April  16  of  cancer  in  Columbus. 
Ohio. 

Her  column  was  discontinued  last 
June  when  she  became  ill  and  went  to 
Columbus  for  medical  treatment.  Her 
husband.  Dr.  William  E.  Hunt,  is  pro¬ 
fessor  and  director  of  the  division  of 
neurologic  surgery  at  the  College  of 
Medicine  at  Ohio  State  University. 

As  editor  of  the  women’s  and  fam¬ 
ily/style  news  in  1965-74,  she  treated 
these  subjects  with  the  same  empha¬ 
sis  on  news  and  lively  writing  that 
politics  and  sports  received.  Her 
reporting  on  the  feminist  movement 
and  controversial  issues  had  a  major 
influence  on  the  emerging  lifestyle 
and  family  pages  of  the  country’s 
newspapers,  replacing  much  of  the 
traditional  society,  personal  and 
women’s  club  news  domination. 

As  an  associate  editor  of  the  Op-Ed 
page  from  1974-82,  she  was  the  first 
woman  to  have  her  name  listed  on  the 
masthead  of  the  Times  among  its 
senior  editors. 

After  graduating  from  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege  in  1950,  Curtis  was  a  reporter  and 
society  editor  for  1 1  years  at  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen,  and  then 
moved  to  the  New  York  Times  as  a 
fashion  reporter.  Later  assigned  to 
the  society  beat,  she  had  a  mandate 


At  St.  Petersburg,  he  will  supervise 
corporate  marketing  services, 
research,  commercial  services  and 
market  coverage  and  develop  liaison 
activities  between  these  departments 
and  advertising,  circulation,  and 
news. 


from  Clifton  Daniel,  then  assistant 
managing  editor,  to  “write  about 
society  as  news  and  to  treat  it  as 
sociology.’’ 

*  *  * 

Helene  Foellinger,  76,  former 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Wayne  News- 
Sentinel  and  president  of  Fort  Wayne 
Newspapers  until  her  retirement  in 
1981,  died  March  25. 

She  joined  the  newspaper  in  1933 
and  started  a  women’s  page,  and  in 
1936  became  publisher  after  the  death 
of  her  father,  Oscar.  Then  25  years 
old,  she  was  the  youngest  publisher  in 
the  nation  and  one  of  the  few  women 
to  head  a  newspaper  at  that  time. 

Foellinger  devoted  herself  mainly 
to  business  operations,  exerting  little 
day-to-day  influence  in  editorial  mat¬ 
ters.  When  she  sold  the  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  and  controlling  interest  in  the 
company  to  Knight-Ridder  in  1980, 
she  said  that  the  absence  of  heirs 
prompted  her  decision.  She  remained 
with  the  News-Sentine'.  as  a  consul¬ 
tant  through  October  1981,  capping  45 
years  in  the  newspaper  business. 

She  was  president  of  the  Foellinger 
Foundation  which  gave  $300,000,  to 
the  Foellinger  Learning  Lab  at 
Indiana  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  endowed  two  scholarships 
annually  at  Ball  State  University’s 
journalism  school  in  Muncie,  Ind., 
among  other  gifts. 


OBITUARIES 
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"I  went  there  to 
cover  social 
conditions  and 
wound  up  covering 
a  revolution." 


That's  how  San  Francisco  Examiner  photogra¬ 
pher  Kim  Komenich  described  the  assignment  that 
earned  him  the  1987  Pulitzer  Prize  for  news  photog¬ 
raphy. 

On  his  Philippines  assignment,  Komenich 
teamed  with  Examiner  reporter  Phil  Bronstein,  a  fi¬ 
nalist  in  the  Pulitzer  competition  for  international  re¬ 
porting. 

"A  lot  of  this  is  really  his  award,"  Komenich 


said.  "The  story  was  his  idea.  He  was  on  it  three 
years  before  1  was." 

The  third  Examiner  finalist  in  the  Pulitzer  com¬ 
petition  was  columnist  Cyra  McFadden,  whose  book 
"Rain  or  Shine"  was  among  the  top  three  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  non-fiction  category. 

We  are  honored  by  this  recognition  from  our 
peers.  Congratulations  to  all  the  1987  winners. 


KOMENICH  BRONSTEIN  McFADDEN 


lamtiier 


LEGAL  BRIEFS  - 

Nashville  daily  papers  sue  U.S.  Postal  Service 


Nashville’s  two  daily  newspapers 
have  filed  suit  in  federal  court  against 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  in  an  attempt 
to  regain  second-class  mail  status  for 
their  TMC  products. 

Bill  Davis,  marketing  services 
director  for  the  Tennessean  and  the 
Banner,  explained  that  some  160,000 
copies  of  the  papers'  total  market 
coverage  issues  —  each  paper  has 
one  weekly  TMC  —  mailed  to  Sun- 
day-only  and  non-subscribers,  had 
been  mailed  to  homes  in  the  Nashville 
metropolitan  statistical  area  at 
second-class  rates  since  about  1984. 

Last  July,  however,  the  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice  implemented  several  new  interim 

Court  clears  paper 
of  libel  charge 

A  Vermont  Superior  Court  has 
cleared  the  Brattlehoro  Reformer  of  a 
libel  accusation  by  former  Lt.  Gov. 
John  Burgess. 

The  case,  dating  back  eight  years, 
had  produced  findings  that  the  news¬ 
paper  story  itself  did  not  libel  Burgess 
and  a  state  Supreme  Court  ruling  that 
a  lower  court  should  consider  sepa¬ 
rately  whether  the  headline  did  con¬ 
stitute  libel. 

The  story  concerned  a  grand  jury 
probe  into  alleged  embezzlement  of 
funds  at  the  now-defunct  Mark 
Hopkins  College  in  Brattleboro, 
where  Burgess  served  as  treasurer. 

The  grand  jury  probe  did  not  focus 
on  Burgess,  but  the  newspaper  cited 
an  unnamed  federal  investigator  as 
saying  Burgess  may  have  received 
some  of  the  money.  The  story  also 
quoted  Burgess  as  denying  that  he 
received  any  of  the  money. 

The  libel  trial’s  emphasis  was  on 
two  headlines  accompanying  the 
story.  The  main  headline  read, 
“Grand  Jury  Probes  Embezzle¬ 
ment,”  and  a  smaller  line  above  that 
read,  “Mark  Hopkins;  Burgess 
Denies  Getting  Funds.” 

Burgess’  legal  counsel  argued  that 
the  headline  had  implied  that  Burgess 
was  the  grand  jury  focus  when,  in 
fact,  he  was  not. 

The  story  was  accurate  and  the 
headline  a  fair  index  of  the  story. 
Reformer  lawyer  Robert  Erdman 
asserted. 

The  jury  in  Windham  County 
Superior  Court  in  Newfane,  deliber¬ 
ated  over  three  hours  before  voting  in 
the  newspaper’s  favor. 


rules  to  its  domestic  mail  manual, 
which  denied  second-class  privileges 
for  the  TMC  products,  forcing  the 
newspapers  to  mail  them  at  third- 
class  rates,  Davis  said. 

In  September,  the  Postal  Service 
made  the  rules  permanent,  he  added. 

The  newspapers  then  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  Postal  Rates  Commis¬ 
sion,  charging  that  the  Postal  Service 
did  not  have  the  authority  to  enact 
rules  affecting  rates  and  classifica¬ 
tions. 

The  Postal  Rates  Commission, 
which  does  have  authority  over  rates 
and  classifications,  agreed  with  the 
newspapers,  but  said  it  had  no  power 
of  enforcement  over  the  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice,  Davis  continued,  adding  that  the 
newspapers  were  told  their  only 
remedy  would  be  in  district  court. 

So,  Davis  said,  the  newspapers 
filed  suit  in  federal  district  court  in 
Nashville,  stating  basically  the  same 
thing  —  that  the  Postal  Service  does 
not  have  the  authority  over  rates  and 
classifications,  asking  that  the  rules 

Reporter  detained 
by  judge,  sues  him 

A  newspaper  reporter  who  said  he 
was  illegally  detained  because  he  did 
not  greet  ajudge  in  a  hallway  has  sued 
him,  saying  the  incident  damaged  the 
journalist’s  career. 

The  suit  filed  by  Butch  Prevatt,  35, 
a  newsman  with  the  Palatka  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  alleges  that  Circuit  Judge 
E.L.  Eastmoore  ordered  a  bailiff  to 
bring  him  to  the  judge’s  chambers  for 
a  lecture  on  courtesy  on  Sept.  4,  1986, 
when  the  reporter  did  not  return  the 
jurist’s  greetings. 

The  lawsuit  contends  that  the  inci¬ 
dent  damaged  Prevatt’s  reputation 
and  cost  him  important  contacts  in 
Palatka,  the  seat  of  Putnam  County. 
The  suit,  which  seeks  more  than 
$5,000  in  damages,  also  contends  the 
incident  caused  Prevatt  mental 
anguish  and  a  loss  of  privacy. 

“1  feel  pressure  from  the  people  of 
this  community  and  the  leaders  of  the 
community,”  Prevatt  said.  “I  fear 
bodily  harm.” 

The  state  Judicial  Qualifications 
Commission  recommended  in 
December  that  Eastmoore  be  repri¬ 
manded  for  the  incident.  The  case  is 
pending  before  the  state  Supreme 
Court. 

—  AP 


enacted  be  declared  null  and  void, 
and  asking  that  second-class  priv¬ 
ileges  be  restored  until  such  time  as 
the  Postal  Rates  Commission  amends 
them. 

In  addition,  the  Nashville  papers 
are  asking  to  be  reimbursed  for  some 
or  all  of  the  $5,000-$  10,000  per  week 
additional  cost  incurred  for  mailing 
the  products  at  the  higher  rate. 

According  to  Davis,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  have  not  yet  seen  an  answer  to 
the  suit. 

Fla.  papers  have 
no  right  to 
pretrial  Information 

The  public  has  no  right  to  review 
criminal  depositions  before  they  have 
been  filed  with  the  trial  court,  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  a  suit 
filed  by  three  newspaper  companies. 

The  Palm  Beach  Newspapers  Inc., 
the  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co.  and 
the  News  and  Sun  Sentinel  Co.  of  Ft. 
Lauderdale  tried  to  have  reporters 
attend  proceedings  in  a  criminal  case 
where  pretrial  discovery  depositions 
were  taken.  They  also  tried  to  get 
copies  of  depositions  that  had  not 
been  transcribed  or  filed  with  the  trial 
court. 

The  court  decided  in  a  4-1  opinion 
that  news  organizations  do  not  have 
rights  under  the  federal  Constitution, 
Florida  discovery  rules  or  Florida’s 
open-records  “Sunshine  Law”  to 
attend  deposition  proceedings  or 
review  depositions  before  they  have 
been  filed  with  the  court  clerk. 

Discovery  is  a  pretrial  process  of 
gathering  information  for  parties  in  a 
legal  action.  Some  of  the  information 
may  be  admissible  in  court  and  some 
may  not. 

The  suit  involved  pretrial  deposi¬ 
tions  of  statements  made  by  Linda  J. 
Aurilio,  who  eventually  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  seven  years  in  prison  for 
stabbing  her  husband,  a  reputed  orga¬ 
nized  crime  figure. 

Attorneys  for  the  newspapers  had 
argued  that  critical  information  was 
contained  in  such  unfiled  documents, 
and  that  closing  the  documents  would 
unfairly  deny  the  public  information 
about  the  criminal  justice  system. 

—  AP 
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The  1986  Overseas  Press  Club  Award 
The  Miami  Herald 

Juan  Tamayo  for  "The  Terror  Network” 

(Best  daily  newspaper  or  wire  service 
interpretation  on  foreign  affairs) 

First  Prize 

The  1986  Overseas  Press  Club  Award 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Akira  Suwa  for  "Inside  Khadafy’s  Libya" 

(Best  photographic  reporting  from  abroad 
for  newspapers  and/or  wire  services) 

First  Prize 

The  1986  Overseas  Press  Club  Award 
The  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Evelyn  Richards  and  Lew  Simons  for 
"The  Trade  V\^:  Why  Japan  is  Winning” 

(Best  business  and/or  economic  reporting 
from  abroad  for  newspapers  and/or  wire  services) 

First  Prize 

The  1986  Overseas  Press  Club  Award 
The  Detroit  Free  Press 

David  Hirnley  for  his  photos  from  South  Africa 
(Best  photographic  reporting  from  abroad 
for  newspapers  and/or  wire  services) 

Honorable  Mention 

The  1986  Overseas  Press  Club  Award 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
David  Zucchino  for  South  African  reporting 
(Madeline  Dane  Ross  Award  for  the  foreign 
correspondent  in  a  medium  showing  a 
concern  for  the  human  condition) 

Honorable  Mention 

INTERNATIONAL 

AGREEMENT. 


m 

KNIGHT-RIDDER 

The  Overseas  Press  Club,  representing  over  1.200  journalists  from  almost  every  nation  in  the  world. 

concurred.  So  do  we.  The  Knight-Ridder  newspapers  at  home  and  over  18  correspondents  in  15 
bureaus  abroad  are  proud  of  our  winners.  We  are  aU  honored  by  these  Overseas  Press  Club  Awards. 
And  we  are  committed  to  continuing  the  quality  daily  international  reporting  that  wins  them. 


©1987  Knight-Ridder.  Inc. 


IN  BRIEF 


Photographer  saves 
man  from  fire 

A  free-lance  photographer  who  is 
also  a  volunteer  fireman,  recently 
saved  an  unconscious  man  from  a 
burning  house  on  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
and  then  took  pictures  of  the  scene 
before  being  treated  for  injuries  he 
sustained  during  the  rescue. 

Steven  Smaldon,  27,  whose  pic¬ 
tures  have  appeared  in  Newsday  and 
the  monthly  firefighter  publication. 
Fire  News,  was  credited  with  saving 
Ray  Fruenberg,  25. 

According  to  published  reports, 
Smaldon  was  on  his  way  back  from 
taking  photos  at  a  fire  in  East  Far- 
mingdale.  Long  Island,  when  the 
scanner  in  his  car  picked  up  the  report 
of  the  second  blaze.  He  found  police 
officers  already  on  the  scene  and 
Fruenberg’s  brother-in-law,  who 
owned  the  home,  telling  them  the  man 
was  still  inside. 

Smaldon  said  he  grabbed  his  flame 
resistant  firefighter’s  coat  from  the 
back  of  his  van  and  ran  into  the  burn¬ 
ing  house.  Fruenberg  was  uncon¬ 
scious  in  a  first-floor  bedroom  and 
Smaldon  dragged  him  out  of  the 
house. 

Fruenberg  was  in  critical  condition 
at  a  local  hospital  suffering  from  sec¬ 
ond  degree  burns.  Smaldon,  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  Lindenhurst  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  (and  who  was  slated  to  enter  the 
New  York  City  Police  Academy)  was 
treated  at  another  hospital  for  first- 
degree  facial  burns  and  smoke  inhala¬ 
tion  and  was  released. 

Preservation  topic 
at  London  meeting 

The  first  International  Symposium 
on  Newspaper  Preservation  and 
Access,  organized  by  the  Working 
Group  on  Newspapers  of  the  Section 
on  Serial  Publications  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Library  Associa¬ 
tions,  will  take  place  in  London  from 
Aug.  12-15. 

The  symposium  aims  to  bring 
together  all  those  concerned  with  the 
task  of  managing  and  preserving 
newspaper  collections  and  to  provide 
a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  common 
concerns.  Speakers  from  all  over  the 
world  are  slated  to  appear,  and  a  sup¬ 
porting  exhibition  will  display  the  lat¬ 
est  developments  in  microform  and 
preservation  technology,  information 
retrieval  and  newspaper  storage. 

A  full  program,  including  booking 


form  and  information  for  exhibitors, 
is  available  from  the  administration: 
Valerie  J.  Nurcombe,  8  Kingfisher 
Drive,  Over,  Winsford,  Cheshire, 
CW7  IPF,  United  Kingdom  (0606 
558242). 

La.  publisher  buys 
Quote  magazine 

Tom  Kelly,  publisher  of  the  Slidell 
(La.)  Daily  Times,  has  purchased 
Atlanta-based  Quote  magazine  from 
A.L.  Kirkpatrick.  The  purchase  was 
completed  April  3,  and  the  magazine 
was  moved  immediately  thereafter  to 
Louisiana. 

Quote  is  published  twice  monthly 
and  is  subscriber-supported.  It  is  cir¬ 
culated  in  all  50  states  and  in  15  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Its  format  features 
upbeat,  witty  quotes  from  the  promi¬ 
nent,  from  ordinary  citizens  and  from 
classic  and  contemporary  sources. 

Also  included  with  the  purchase 
were  the  rights  to  Quote  Sparkler,  a 
supporting  publication  which  is 
designed  to  aid  individuals  in  prepar¬ 
ing  formal  papers,  themes,  group  dis¬ 
cussions,  pep  talks,  sales  bulletins 
and  the  like. 

In  addition  to  the  Slidell  Daily 
Times,  Kelly  also  publishes  the  Five 
Center,  a  want-ad  guide  in  the  Greater 
New  Orleans  area. 

Boston  Globe  ups 
Sunday  price 

The  price  of  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe  has  gone  up  a  quarter  to  $1.25 
at  all  retail  outlets.  The  price  of  Sun¬ 
day  editions  of  the  Globe  sold  at  out¬ 
lets  beyond  30  miles  of  Boston  was 
already  $1 .25  and  did  not  change.  The 
price  of  the  home-delivered  paper 
remains  $1. 

AD/SAT  adds 
four  sales  reps 

AD/SAT  Inc.,  which  transmits 
advertising  material  from  ad  agencies 
and  advertisers  to  newspapers  via 
satellite,  has  added  four  firms  as 
exclusive  sales  representatives. 
There  are  now  six  engraving  firms 
representing  AD/SAT. 

The  new  representatives  are: 
Advertising  Technologies  Inc., 
Atlanta;  The  Collier/Wright  Co.  Inc., 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  Collier  Colortype 


Inc. ,  Detroit;  and  Gore  Graphics,  Los 
Angeles.  The  two  previously 
announced  representatives  are:  Ad 
Systems,  Chicago,  and  Potomac 
Graphic  Industries,  New  York. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  sales 
agents,  the  representative  firms  will 
collect  and  expedite  material  from 
their  respective  areas  of  the  country 
to  AD/SAT  for  ,  tellite  transmission 
to  newspapers  oi,  the  network. 


Ariz.  paper  adds 
column  by  governor 

Arizona  Gov.  Evan  Mecham  has 
begun  writing  a  weekly  column  that 
is  published  unedited  on  the  opinion 
page  of  the  Scottsdale  Progress. 

The  column,  published  Wednes¬ 
days,  is  titled  “Plain  Talk.” 

Progress  publisher  Jonathan  Mar¬ 
shall  said  he  extended  the  offer  to 
Mecham  in  response  to  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  frequent  criticism  of  the  press 
for  allegedly  failing  to  present  his  side 
of  important  issues. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  should 
include  freedom  for  its  critics  to 
answer,  and  we  believe  that  the  gov¬ 
ernor  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  out  on  issues  that  he  feels  are 
important  to  the  state.  In  order  to 
allow  him  to  speak  freely  on  those 
issues,  his  column’s  content  will  not 
be  edited  by  the  Progress,”  Marshall 
said. 


New  weekly 

A  new  weekly  newspaper,  the  Put¬ 
nam  Trader,  has  begun  mail  distribu¬ 
tion  to  all  households  in  Carmel, 
Southeast,  Patterson  and  Kent,  N.Y. 

Published  every  Thursday,  with  an 
initial  circulation  of  more  than  22,000 
copies,  the  paper  is  issued  free  to 
selected  zip  codes  in  Putnam  County 
and  is  also  available  on  the  newsstand 
for  50  cents  a  copy  or  home-delivered 
for  $30  a  year. 

Founding  chairman  of  the  Putnam 
Trader  is  Fred  Dill  Sr.,  founder  of  the 
Putnam  Alliance.  Chairman  of  the 
Putnam  Trader  is  Edward  L.  Gard¬ 
ner,  president  of  Industrial  Solvents 
Inc.  in  Scarsdale  and  a  principal 
investor  in  the  Brady-Stannard  Chev¬ 
rolet  and  Cadillac  dealership  in  Brew¬ 
ster.  Carll  Tucker  will  serve  as  editor 
and  publisher. 
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Pawtuxet  paper 
changes  name, 
ups  its  price 

The  Pawtuxet  Valley  (R.I.)  Daily 
Times  has  renamed  itself  the  Kent 
County  Daily  Times,  raised  its  price 
and  expanded  its  coverage  into  War¬ 
wick. 

The  name  change  was  effective 
March  30,  the  same  day  the  cost  of  the 
Monday-Saturday  afternoon  newspa¬ 
per  went  up  five  cents  to  a  newsstand 
price  of  30  cents. 

The  newspaper,  which  now  has  a 
circulation  of  about  10,000,  plans  to 
distribute  2,000  papers  in  two  War¬ 
wick  neighborhoods  initially.  Theo¬ 
dore  “Ted”  Holmberg,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  West  Warwick  daily, 
said  about  500  Warwick  residents 
now  get  the  paper. 

Holmberg  and  10  other  stock¬ 
holders  sold  the  paper  in  1985  to  the 
Independent  News  Corp.  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  the  U.S.  subsidiary  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  Newspapers  Ltd.,  a  New  Zea¬ 
land  communications  company. 
Holmberg  is  chief  executive  of  the 
American  subsidiary,  and  remained 
as  publisher  and  editor  when  the 
paper  was  sold. 

Local  ads  are 
key  in  television 
industry’s  growth 

Local  business  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  local  marketplace  are  the 
cornerstones  of  the  television  indus¬ 
try's  future  growth,  said  Roger  D. 
Rice,  president  of  the  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  addressing  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  in  Dal¬ 
las. 

Blake  Byrne,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  TvB,  and  group  vice  president/ 
television,  LIN  Broadcasting,  said  in 
the  joint  presentation  that  local  televi¬ 
sion  is  beginning  to  “tap  traditional 
newspaper  budgets.” 

Referring  to  TvB’s  board  predic¬ 
tions  for  1987,  Byrne  reported,  “We 
expect  overall  growth  of  6% -8%  this 
year.  Local  will  again  lead  the  way, 
increasing  9%-ll%.  We  believe  spot 
will  increase  6%-8%.  Network  will  be 
up  3%-5%  and  barter  syndication  will 
be  up  16%. ” 

Rice  reported  that  one  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  the  TvB  collaborated  with  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  was  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph,  which  spent  $30 


million  in  spot  television  and  another 
$90  million  in  network,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  come  back  to  the  televi¬ 
sion  this  year  with  equal  force. 

TvB  sales  has  also  worked  with 
NCR  Corp.,  formerly  a  heavy  print 
advertiser,  but  now  spending  $8  mil¬ 
lion  in  national  spot  television,  and 
with  automobile  dealer  associations, 
which,  for  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
placed  $100  million  more  on  televi¬ 
sion  than  they  did  the  year  before. 

Hot  line  set  up  for 
weekend  event  lists 

As  part  of  the  ninth  anniversary 
celebration  as  a  statewide  weekly 
newspaper  in  Rhode  Island,  the  New- 
Paper  of  Providence  and  the  Talking 
Phonebook  have  launched  an  elec¬ 
tronic  version  of  the  NewPaper. 

Those  who  cannot  find  a  copy  of 
the  paper,  which  is  distributed  free 
every  Wednesday,  can  now  call  any 
one  of  eight  NewPaper  hot  lines  for 
information  on  movies,  theater,  art 
exhibits,  concerts  and  clubs,  critics’ 
choices  for  entertainment  and  even 
how  to  place  a  classified  ad  or  how  to 
take  out  a  subscription. 

Through  an  exclusive  arrangement 
with  InfoPlus  Talking  Phone,  people 
simply  dial  831-8000,  followed  by  the 
four-digit  extension  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  want.  Club  and  movie  hot 
lines  cover  Friday  through  Sunday 
and  begin  Friday  morning. 

K-R  to  acquire 
more  cable  systems 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  and  Tele-Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  (TCI)  have 
announced  that  their  Joint  venture 
TKR  Cable  Company  has  signed  a 
letter  of  intent  to  acquire  three  cable 
systems  wholly  owned  by  TCI. 

The  three  cable  systems  have 
approximately  55,000  basic  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  Wildwood,  N.J.,  Ramapo, 
N.Y.,  and  Warwick,  N.Y. 

Paper  now  an  a.m. 
with  a  new  design 

The  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News- 
Press  began  publication  of  its  first 
weekday  morning  editions  on  March 
2,  1987. 

Readers  were  also  introduced  to  a 
number  of  refinements  in  the  organi¬ 


zation,  design,  graphics  and  typogra¬ 
phy  of  the  News-Press,  and  to 
increased  coverage  of  local  news, 
weather,  sports  and  business. 

The  change  to  weekday  morning 
publication  had  been  heralded  by  an 
extensive  advertising  and  promotion 
campaign  built  around  the  theme, 
“The  new  News-Press.  It’ll  wake  you 
up!” 

Frank  Mastromarino,  News-Press 
director  of  circulation,  reported  that 
average  weekday  circulation  for  the 
first  week  of  a.m.  conversion  was 
51,144  copies,  nearly  1,900  over  the 
last  p.m.  week  of  March  1. 

The  new  design  of  the  News-Press 
was  developed  over  a  five-month 
period  by  Louis  Silverstein,  design 
consultant  for  the  New  York  Times 
Company,  which  acquired  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1985  from  Independent 
Publication  Inc.  of  Philadelphia. 

Butler  College 
holds  fete  for 
paper’s  100th 

Nearly  1,000  alumni,  students,  for¬ 
mer  faculty  members  and  friends 
attended  the  100th  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Butler  Collegian,  the 
campus  newspaper  of  Butler  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Festivities  included  a  welcome 
reception,  a  series  of  seminars  on 
journalism  in  the  21st  century,  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  and  freedom  of 
information,  and  an  evening  banquet 
and  reunion  brunch. 

The  anniversary  celebration  was 
made  possible  by  gifts  from  Mrs. 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  widow  of  the  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News',  Indianapolis  Newspapers, 
Inc.;  the  Arthur  Jordan  Foundation; 
and  individual  donors. 

Globe  reorganizes 
stock  tables 

The  Boston  Globe,  saying  it  seeks 
to  meet  “the  increasing  demand  for  a 
more  complete  set  of  stock  market 
tables,”  has  moved  the  weekly  NAS¬ 
DAQ  National  Market  and  OTC 
tables,  which  had  been  appearing  on 
Saturdays,  to  the  Sunday  business 
section. 

The  Saturday  business  section  now 
carries  the  Friday  closing  NASDAQ 
National  Market  and  OTC  prices. 
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“The  Los  Angeles  Times  .  .  . 
has  no  superior,  that  I  know  of  in 
the  English  speaking  world, 
for  its  foreign  news  eoverage.” 

—  Alistair  Cooke 
“Letter  From  America” 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation 
12A2/86 

Gog  Atifleleg  SItmeg 

A  Special  Kind  of  Journalism 


The  4th  Estate 


About  Awards 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


Unity  winners.  Several  newspapers  were  among  the 
winners  of  the  34th  annual  Unity  Awards  in  Media  pre¬ 
sented  by  Lincoln  (Mo.)  University. 

The  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin  won  three 
awards  in  the  print  division’s  economics-general  audience 
category.  Irene  Wielawski  and  Sheryl  Stolberg  each  won 
single-entry  awards  and  Mark  Patinkinn  for  his  series 
entry. 

John  Hubner  of  the  Detroit  News  won  the  single-entry 
award  in  the  education  category,  while  Mary  Bustamante 
and  Larry  Copenhaver  of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen  won 
for  their  series  entry. 

In  the  investigative  reporting  category,  the  winners 
were  Glen  MacNow  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  for  his  single 
entry  and  Fred  Schulte  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News/Sun- 
Sentinel  for  his  series  entry. 

The  Free  Press  also  won  in  the  political  reporting  cate¬ 
gory  with  a  story  by  Ken  Fireman. 

Glen  McNatt  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  Freida  Stewart 
of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  each  won  an  award  for 
editorial  writing. 


About  Awards 


Pannell  Kerr  Forster  winners.  Gene  Erb  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  won  the  top  award  for  print  media  in  the 
1987  Pannell  Kerr  Forster  Achievement  Awards  Program 
for  Outstanding  Financial  Writing.  Erb  won  for  his  article 
“Made  in  Mexico:  The  Migration  of  Jobs.” 

Register  reporters  George  Anthan  and  David  Westphal 
were  among  the  honorable  mention  winners  with  their 
story  “Harvesting  Dollars:  The  New  Farm  Aid." 

SDX  honors  Mauro.  Tony  Mauro,  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
reporter  for  USA  Today  and  the  Gannett  News  Service, 
received  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi’s  First  Amendment  Award.  Mauro  was  recog¬ 
nized  for  his  efforts  to  persuade  the  Supreme  Court  to 
allow  radio  and  television  coverage  of  its  proceedings,  his 
editorship  of  SPJ,  SDX’s  Freedom  of  Information  Report 
and  for  his  work  as  chairman  in  1983  and  1984  of  the 
society’s  Freedom  of  Information  Committee. 


Stokes  award.  Sharon  J.  Salyer,  a  reporter  for  the 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  won  the  1986  Thomas  L.  Stokes 
Award  given  for  outstanding  coverage  of  environmental, 
energy  conservation  and  natural  resources  issues. 

Neuharth  honored.  Gannett  chairman  Allen  H.  Neu- 
harth  received  the  1987  National  Honoree  Award  from 
Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  the  national  scholastic  honor  society 
for  university-level  business  students.  Neuharth  was  hon¬ 
ored  for  his  business  and  managerial  leadership. 


RFK  Awards.  Dallas  Morning  News  reporters  Steve 
McGonigle  and  Ed  Timms  won  the  grand  prize  for  best 
overall  coverage  of  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  in 
1986  in  the  19th  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Journalism  Awards. 
Morning  News  photographer  David  Leeson  won  first  prize 
in  the  photojournalism  category. 

Sam  C.  Rawls  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  won  an  RFK 
Award  for  his  editorial  cartoons. 


Marquette  honors  alumnus.  Trueman  E.  Farris  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  was  presented 
with  the  1987  By-Line  Award  by  the  Marquette  University 
College  of  Journalism.  The  award  is  presented  annually  to 
an  alumnus  who  has  gained  distinction  in  the  field  of 
journalism. 


New  York  Daily  News  honored.  The  New  York  Daily 
News  took  five  top  prizes  in  the  1987  New  York  Press  Club 
Awards,  including  the  Gold  Typewriter  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  public  service  for  its  series  “New  York  City’s 
Scandal.” 

The  Daily  News  also  took  first  place  in  the  features 
category  for  a  staff  series  on  religion.  News  artist  Joseph 
Papin  won  the  art  award;  News  photographer  John  Pedin 
won  the  feature  photo  award  while  his  colleague  John 
Roca  won  in  the  spot  news  photo  category. 

The  Byline  category  winner  was  Robert  D.  McFadden 
of  the  New  York  Times.  The  New  York  Post's  Jim  Nolan 
won  the  Nellie  Bly  Cub  Reporter  of  the  Year  Award. 
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1924 —J.N.  "Ding"  Darling,  cartooning. 

1938 — W.W.  Waymack,  editorial  writing. 

1943  —  Forrest  Seymour,  editorial  writing 
1943 — J.N.  "Ding"  Darling,  cartooning. 

1952  —  John  RobirTson  and  Don  Ultang,  photography. 
1954  —  Richard  Wilson,  rxational  reporting. 

1956  —  Lauren  Soth,  editorial  writing. 

1958  —  Clark  Mollenhoff,  rxjtional  reporting. 

1963  —  Frank  Miller,  cartooning. 

1968  —  Nick  Kotz,  natiorxal  reporting. 

1976 — James  Risser,  notional  reporting. 

1979 — James  Risser,  national  reporting. 

1985  —  Tom  Knudson,  national  reporting. 

1987  —  David  Peterson,  feature  ptx?tography. 


■  To  document  the  rural 
crisis  and  record  its  impact 
on  Iowa's  people  and  towns, 
David  Peterson  roamed  the 
state  for  three  nnonths. 

He  assembled  "Shattered 
Dreams:  The  Rural  Crisis" 
by  focusing  on  numerous 
vignettes  of  people  and 
places  caught  up  in  the 
restructuring  of  rural  life. 
Peterson  has  been  a  staff 
photographer  at  The  Des 
Moines  Roister  for  lO  years. 


The  Des  Moines  Register... 
a  winning  tradition  continues 

■  David  Peterson  continues  a  proud  tradition  in  winning  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  photo  essay,  "Shattered  Dreams:  The 
Rural  Crisis."  It  is  the  14th  Pulitzer  for  The  Register  and  its  sixth 
for  subjects  related  to  agriculture. 

"Shattered  Dreams,"  published  in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  on  Dec.  7, 1986,  told  the  painful  story  of  people 
suffering  amid  the  richest  farmland  in  the  world.  Emerging 
from  Peterson's  work  was  a  portrait  of  farmers  being  forced 
off  the  land,  of  losing  their  dreams  yet  daring  to  dream 
again.  His  photographs  captured  not  only  the  changing 
face,  but  also  the  changing  soul  of  Iowa. 

Peterson's  work  raised  the  awareness  of  people  across  the 
nation  about  the  tragedy  unfolding  in  the  farm  belt.  We  are 
proud  to  continue,  through  his  personal  achievement. 

The  Register  tradition  of  public  service  through  excellence 
in  journalism. 

gl|>  ^  Woinfg^ _ 
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Covering  teen  suicides 

Journalists  are  urged  to  ‘depersonalize’  their  stories 


By  Mike  Mills 

Journalists  are  being  urged  by 
youth  suicide  experts  to  “deperson¬ 
alize”  accounts  of  teen-agers  taking 
their  own  lives,  as  part  of  a  prevention 
campaign  being  launched  in  the  wake 
of  the  recent  highly  publicized  sui¬ 
cides  of  four  teen-agers  in  Bergen- 
field,  N.J. 

“1  want  to  emphasize  that  we 
understand  your  dilemma,”  Herbert 
Pardes,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  psychiatry  at  Columbia  University, 
told  Washington  journalists  at  the 
National  Press  Club  recently.  “We 
too  would  like  the  American  public  to 
realize  that  we  have  a  major  problem 
here,  [but]  simultaneously  we  want  to 
be  careful  as  to  how  we  get  that  infor¬ 
mation  out.” 

Dwelling  on  a  youth’s  motives  and 
suicide  method  —  elements  that 
often  make  a  suicide  story 
newsworthy  —  are  also  elements 
“that  may  be  most  problematic”  to 
teen-agers,  Pardes  said.  “The  excit¬ 
ing,  the  lurid,  the  romantic  story  of  an 
individual  situation  seems  to  be  the 
likely  information  that  will  be  grabbed 
onto  by  adolescents.” 

Pardes  joined  a  panel  of  two  other 
psychiatrists  and  two  officials  from 
the  Youth  Suicide  National  Center  to 
caution  the  news  media  against 
“romanticizing”  suicides,  suggesting 
that  the  reporters  instead  focus  on 
what  might  have  been  done  to  prevent 
them. 

Overall  coverage  of  the  recent  rash 
in  teen  suicides  has  been  sensitive, 
said  center  president  Charlotte  P. 
Ross,  who  commended  reporters  who 
contacted  the  center  for  advice  on 
how  to  cover  the  phenomenon.  All 
three  networks  also  contacted  Ross 
for  advice  on  whether  to  air  footage  of 
the  recent  on-camera  suicide  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  state  treasurer  Bud  Dwyer. 

Samuel  C.  Klagsbrun,  a  psychia¬ 
trist  and  medical  director  of  Four 
Winds  Hospital  in  Katonah,  N.Y., 
asked  the  media  to  soften  the  imagery 
in  a  teen  suicide  story  —  “the  camera 
angle  looking  at  the  last  place  the  kid 


(Mills  is  a  graduate  Journalism  stu¬ 
dent  at  American  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  an  intern  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Times’  Washington 
bureau.) 


was,  the  rose  on  the  seat.” 

Instead,  he  said,  “Show  what  could 
have  taken  place  .  .  .  had  a  friend 
picked  up  signals  and  become  intru¬ 
sive  in  the  troubled  youngster’s  life.” 

Stories  that  search  the  youth’s  per¬ 
sonal  life  for  clues  to  a  motive  are  also 
dangerous,  Klagsbrun  said.  “It  is 
very  easy  for  teen-agers  who  are  often 
looking  for  models,  looking  to  define 
themselves,  to  identify  with  the  vic¬ 
tim.” 

This  phenomenon  is  called  the 
Werther  effect,  after  the  late-18th 
century  novel  by  Goethe  which  set  off 
a  slew  of  “copycat”  suicides  by 
young  men  who  identified  with  the 
book’s  hero  —  a  martyr  of  unre- 
quieted  love  and  loneliness.  The 
youths  dressed  as  the  ficticious  char¬ 
acter  and  reenacted  his  suicide,  often 
leaving  the  book  opened  to  the  death 
scene. 


Dwelling  on  the  method  chosen  by 
a  suicide  victim  also  can  be  harmful, 
warned  Joanne  Brokaw-Livesey, 
director  of  educational  and  commu¬ 
nity  services  for  the  CBS  Broadcast 
Group  and  board  member  of  the 
Youth  Suicide  National  Center.  She 
cited  news  reports  “almost  giving  the 
recipes  .  .  .  indicating  the  number  of 
pills  or  the  kind  of  pills  taken,  [or]  had 
the  person  added  alcohol  to  them  it 
might  have  worked.” 

The  panel  also  made  the  following 
suggestions: 

•  “Care  and  concern  need  to  be 
paid  to  headlines  on  stories  and  on 
promos,”  Brokaw-Livesey  said. 
They  often  show  “little  of  the  care 
that’s  gone  into  the  article  and  may  be 
the  one  thing  people  remember.” 

For  example,  Brokaw-Livesey 
cited  coverage  of  the  recent  group 
suicide  in  Bergenfield.  “There  has 
been  some  attempt  to  call  them  now 
the  ‘Bergenfield  Four,’  which  is  a 
subtle  way  of  lifting  them  up  as  cul¬ 
tural  icons,”  she  said.  “Suddenly 
they  have  a  fame  in  death  that  they 


never  could  have  achieved  in  life,  and 
they  have  achieved  that  together. 
And  that  has  some  dangerous,  pos¬ 
sibly  insidious,  ramifications  for 
other  youths  who  are  trying  to  get 
through  their  own  lives.” 

•  When  interviewing  bereaved 
teen-agers,  “be  somewhat  cautious 
with  young  kids  who  are  very  willing 
to  talk  about  intimate  things  to  people 
they’ve  never  met,”  Brokaw-Livesey 
said. 

“They  may  be  much  more  vulner¬ 
able  than  their  level  of  articulation 
might  suggest.  In  the  same  way  that 
you  try  not  to  prey  on  the  families  of 
victims  .  .  .  regard  youthful  friends 
of  someone  who  has  committed  sui¬ 
cide  as  being  almost  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory.” 

•  Include  information  on  where 
people  can  get  help  with  suicide  pre¬ 
vention. 


“A  number  of  times  it  has  been 
reported  that  a  parent  brought  in  a 
child  or  a  child  brought  in  a  friend 
after  reading  about  where  they  could 
turn  for  help  and  recognizing  the 
warning  signs  that  you  include  in  arti¬ 
cles,”  Ross  said. 

HCN  acquires  two 
weekly  newspapers 

With  the  March  13  acquisition  of 
the  Advocate  newspapers,  combined 
circulation  of  Houston  (Tex.)  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers  now  tops 
300,000. 

The  Houston-based  suburban 
newspaper  group,  which  now 
publishes  13  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  market,  purchased  the  Southwest 
Advocate  and  the  Fort  Bend  Advo¬ 
cate  from  FNCO,  a  Minnesota  com¬ 
munications  company. 

Houston  Community  Newspapers 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Independent 
News  Corp. 


“The  exciting,  the  iurid,  the  romantic  story  of  an 
individuai  situation  seems  to  be  the  iikeiy  information 
that  wili  be  grabbed  onto  by  adoiescents.” 
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Technological 
Advances  for 
All  Newspapers 


Technology  to  the  rescue!  Today  any 
newspaper,  regardless  of  printing 
process,  can  look  and  feel  cleaner 
and  fresher  than  ever  before  possible. 
U.S.  Printing  Ink  technology  makes 
it  happen. 

Letterpress  tradition  no  longer 
needs  to  be  associated  with  readers’ 
sooty  fingers.  Our  Aqua-Kleen* 
letterpress  news  inks  have  the 
waterbased  emulsion  technology 
which  reduces  rub  by  as  much  as 
50%  to  run  clean,  stay  clean,  from 
news  stand  through  a  “clean  hands" 
read.  Our  Civilox*  version  stays 
equally  clean.  And  all  Aqua-Kleen 
inks  cut  mist  by  up  to  50%. 

If  offset  quality  is  your  strength, 
cleanliness  comes  to  you,  too,  with 
our  KleenSet'  line  of  technologically 
advanced  low-rub  inks.  Refreshingly 
clean  formulations  deliver  superior 
rub  resistance,  control  dot  gain,  and 
avoid  roller  and  blanket  build-up. 

Swtiched  to  flexography?  Our 

Aqua-News*  line  offers  you  just 
the  right  waterbased  flexo  inks  that 
not  only  look  and  feel  as  fresh  as  a 
babbling  brook,  but  print  crisper 
halftones  and  more  uniform  solids 
than  you’d  expect. 


'AquaKleen,  KleenSet,  and  Aqua-News  are 
tradenames  of  U.S.  Printing  Corp.  Civilox  is  a 
tradename  of  Crabtree  Vickers  Ltd. 


U.S. 

Printing 

Ink 


CLEANLINESS 


East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Washington, 
DC;  Jacksonville,  FL;  Chicago, 

IL;  Cincinnati,  OH;  Dallas,  TX; 
Denver,  CO;  San  Francisco,  CA; 
Los  Angeles,  CA;  Portland,  OR; 
Seattle,  WA 


NEWS/TECH 


The  cost  of  supplies 

Newsprint,  paper  price  hikes  are  here  to  stay,  according  to  newspaper 
purchasing  managers,  but  prices  of  other  suppiy  appear  to  have  ieveied  off 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  the  war  of  nerves  between  news¬ 
papers  and  papermakers,  the  news¬ 
papers  are  blinking. 

In  a  random  survey,  E&P  found 
that  newspaper  purchasing  managers 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  —  how¬ 
ever  reluctantly  —  that  newsprint 
and  paper  price  increases  are  here  to 
stay. 

After  two  years  of  successfully 
resisting  paper  increases,  newspapers 
generally  believe  now  that  the  higher 
prices  introduced  last  fall  and  this 
spring  will  stick. 

But  the  good  news,  according  to 
these  same  executives  —  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Newspaper  Purchasing 
Management  Association  —  is  that 
the  price  of  other  newspaper  com¬ 
modities  remain  relatively  flat. 

Not  all  purchasing  managers  are 
reconciled  to  the  newsprint  increase, 
and  some  believe  it  can  be  resisted. 

“They  [paper  mills]  got  their  one 
[increase]  in  and  they’ll  try  to  get 
another,  maybe  in  the  fall,  but  I  think 
it  depends  on  how  the  union  contracts 
go,”  said  an  East  Coast  purchasing 
manager  who  asked  not  to  be  identi¬ 
fied. 

“I  really  don’t  think  it’s  as  tight  as 
they  lead  you  to  believe,”  the  execu¬ 
tive  said. 

But  many  more  say  that  newsprint, 
like  any  other  commodity,  is  simply 
on  an  uptick  now. 

“It’s  due,”  said  Jim  Dunning,  pur¬ 
chasing  director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency.  “The  five-year 
cycle,  which  is  probably  down  to 
three  years  nowadays,  the  cycle  of 
tightening  and  loosening,  is  just  due  to 
tighten  up  now.” 

“The  trend  is  up,  there’s  no  doubt 
about  that,”  said  a  Midwest  purchas¬ 
ing  manager. 

Of  course,  for  some  newspapers,  a 
newsprint  price  increase  is  not  all  bad 
news. 

Tribune  Co.  vice  president  John  W. 
Madigan  reported  happily  to  the 
recent  stockholders’  annual  meeting 
that  its  Thorold  mill  was  able  to  make 
its  fall  price-increase  stick.  The 
increase  was  the  first  in  two  years, 
Madigan  said. 

“Demand  is  up,  and  there  has  been 


no  increase  in  [production]  capac¬ 
ity,”  he  said. 

But  newsprint  is  not  the  only  paper 
price  increases  that  newspapers  face. 

Kraft  paper,  most  often  used  as  a 
bottom  wrap  for  delivery  stacks,  has 
come  up  considerably  in  price,  pur¬ 
chasing  managers  reported. 

At  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
for  instance,  kraft  has  increased  in  the 
past  year  from  around  27tJ  to  280  per 
hundred  weight  to  330  to  350,  mana¬ 
ger-purchasing  William  H.  Oat  said. 

“Kraft  paper  is  a  tough  one  and  you 
wonder  where  it’s  going  to  end 
up  .  .  .  If  it  continues,  we’re  going  to 
be  looking  at  [other  methods  of  bot¬ 
tom  wrap],”  Oat  said. 


“There  will  be 
shortages  in  supply.  It’s 
showing  up  right  now,” 
Brown  said. 


“We’ve  seen  three  jumps  in  price 
since  January,”  Portland  Oregonian 
purchasing  agent  James  Brown  said. 

Nevertheless,  he  said  the  Orego¬ 
nian  is  likely  to  stay  with  kraft. 

“It’s  still  a  very  cheap  commodity. 
If  you  don’t  have  that  piece  of  kraft 
there,  the  paper  gets  wet.  Now  the 
paper  sells  for  150  to  350  —  and  no 
one  pays  for  a  wet  one.  For  what  it’s 
protecting,  it’s  very,  very  cheap,” 
Brown  said. 

Like  several  other  purchasing 
executives,  however.  Brown  said  he 
is  concerned  about  the  rapid  increase 
in  commercial  grades  of  paper. 

“There  will  be  shortages  in  supply. 
It’s  showing  up  right  now,”  Brown 
said. 

Because  the  market  has  been  soft 
for  so  long,  newspapers  have  main¬ 
tained  only  light  inventories,  and  they 
could  get  hurt.  Brown  warns. 

“A  lot  of  people  aren’t  staying  on 
top  of  this  like  they  should,”  he  said. 

Several  other  purchasing  managers 
reported  recent  moderate  price 
increases  in  stationery  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  grades,  but  no  shortages. 

If  paper  has  been  on  an  upswing, 
several  other  commodities  important 


to  newspapers  are  remaining  at  low 
levels. 

“Silver,  of  course,  is  really 
depressed,  and  I  think  it’ll  stay 
depressed,”  the  Hartford  Courant’s 
Oat  said. 

That  could  mean  the  depressed 
prices  for  silver-dependent  photo¬ 
graphic  supplies  may  stay.  But,  some 
managers  warn,  those  supplies  may 
firm  despite  silver’s  trend. 

“Photographic  and  film  producers 
are  working  hard  to  produce  products 
with  much  less  silver  content,”  said 
Robert  Comer,  purchasing  director 
for  the  Dayton  Daily  News  and  Day- 
ton  Journal  Herald. 

And  gasoline  prices  will  probably 
stay  relatively  low  despite  this 
spring’s  increase  in  OPEC  activity, 
the  managers  agree. 

“Gas  may  go  up  slowly.  .  .especial¬ 
ly  during  the  normal  driving  season 
through  summer,”  said  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  purchasing 
manager  Robert  B.  March. 

A  trickier  commodity  to  figure  out 
is  aluminum  —  and  how  those  prices 
will  affect  printing  plates. 

Dayton  Newspapers’  Comer,  for 
example,  sees  a  3%  to  5%  decrease 
due  to  the  soft  aluminum  market. 

“The  demand  is  not  bullish  at  all  — 
it’s  just  not  there,”  he  said. 

But  if  plate  prices  are  really  going  to 
fall,  they  have  been  awfully  slow  in 
doing  so,  says  the  Commercial 
Appeal’s  Marsh. 

“Aluminum  ought  to  be  going 
down  because  scrap  is  going  down. 
But  I  haven’t  seen  any  fall.  I’ve  never 
understood  why  scrap  goes  down  but 
[the  virgin  plate]  does  not,”  Marsh 
said. 

Scrap  is  not  down  everywhere, 
however.  In  Portland,  the  market  has 
firmed  considerably,  says  the  Orego¬ 
nian’s  Brown. 

The  price  the  Oregonian  gets  for  its 
scrap  litho  sheets  has  increased  about 
15%,  Brown  said.  Virgin  plates  have 
not  gone  up  nearly  as  much,  he  said. 

“We’ve  got  a  pretty  good  hedge 
against  metal  here,  if  we  can  continue 
to  hold  our  prices  [for  new  plates]  at 
current  rates,  and  increase  the  rate  at 
salvage,”  Brown  said. 
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The  Harris  8300  integrated  newspaper  ^stem  is  used 
by  more  than  100  newspapers  and  publishers  world¬ 
wide.  That’s  because  the  8300  has  developed  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  its  speed  and  reliability.  The  8300  is  the  kind 
of  system  newspapers  depend  on  to  get  the  job  done. 
Whether  it  is  used  for  display  ad  composition  or  news 
layout,  as  a  copy  desk  system  or  classified  ad  system, 
the  8300  is  versatile  enough  to  handle  your  needs.  It’s 
an  integrated  system  with  the  capabilities  to  cost-effec¬ 
tively  produce  most  any  publication. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  Harris  8300.  Contact 
Harris  Controls  and  Composition  Division,  407  John 
Rodes  Boulevard,  Dept.  EP,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901 
(TWX:  510-959-6418)  or  call  l-800-4-HARRIS,Ext.4100. 

See  us  at  ANPAITEC87,  June  6-10,  Las  Vegas,  Booth  1102. 


NEWS/TECH 


Reporter  touts  use  of  computers  for  investigative  work 


By  Bill  Kirtz 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  reporter 
Elliott  Jaspin  is  convinced  that 
“What  I  can  do  in  a  slow  morning  on  a 
computer  would  take  a  team  of 
reporters  several  weeks.” 

Jaspin,  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal-Bulletin,  thinks  editors  and 
publishers  can  get  more  use  out  of  the 
hardware  and  software  they  already 
have  by  buying  and  programming 
governmental  computer  tapes. 

He  told  a  New  England  Newspaper 
Association/Investigative  Reporters 
and  Editors’  meeting  in  Boston  that  a 
$250  investment  can  bring  a  year’s 
worth  of  state  real  estate  transac¬ 
tions. 

Because  newspapers  use  of  com¬ 


puters  for  investigative  reporting  is  10 
to  20  years  out  of  date,  Jaspin  said, 
“99%  of  government  records  are 
beyond  our  scrutiny.” 

He  hastened  to  add  that  computers 
can  enhance,  not  replace,  reporter’s 
work.  With  statistical  analysis  the 
foundation  of  a  story,  Jaspin  argued, 
interviews  give  it  life.  Computers  can 
find  a  hidden  connection,  point 
reporters  in  the  right  direction,  give 
stories  added  authority,  he  believes. 

With  computer  data,  Jaspin  can 
find  out  a  Rhode  Islander’s  driver’s 
license  information  in  45  seconds.  In 
five  minutes,  he  can  call  up  every 
state  political  contribution  in  the  past 
seven  years.  In  15  minutes,  he  can 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


DEC  announces 
format  for 
info  exchange 


Digital  Equipment  Corp.  has 
announced  a  format  to  be  used  in 
exchanging  document  data  containing 
text  and  graphics. 

DEC  said  the  format  supports 
Office  Document  Architecture  guide¬ 
lines  being  developed  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Standards  Oganization  and  will 
be  able  to  be  converted  to  and  from 
the  architecture’s  guidelines. 

DEC’S  Digital  Document  Inter¬ 
change  Format  is  designed  to  meet 
growing  needs  to  exchange  com¬ 
pound  documents  between  different 


systems.  It  will  be  used  as  a  standard 
format  for  the  interchange  of  docu¬ 
ments  on  DEC  office  and  publishing 
products  and  will  be  provided  to 
selected  third-party  publishing  sys¬ 
tem  vendors,  DEC  said. 

The  format  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  vendors  participating  in 
dec’s  cooperative  marketing  pro¬ 
grams.  Those  named  were  Interleaf 
Inc.,  Datalogics  Inc.  and  Information 
Dimensions  Inc. 

Kodak  begins 
ad  campaign 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  said  it  has 
begun  a  $50-million  worldwide  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotional  campaign. 

The  effort,  called  “The  New  Vision 


BMUX 


Upgrade  Your  Letterpress  Equipment  for  a 
Fraction  of  the  Cost  and  Get  Most  of  the 
Benefits  of  a  New  Press! 

For  More  information  contact: 

Crabtree  Vickers  Incorporated 
(201)  568-5980 

^  \/\  ^  y  120  Qiarlotte  Place 

^  Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ  07632 
A  Vickers  Company 


cross-reference  court  records  to  learn 
the  number  of  plea-bargained  cases 
each  Rhode  Island  judge  handled,  and 
who  provided  bail  in  each  instance. 

Jaspin  underscored  the  need  for 
face-to-face  interviews  to  brighten 
dry  statistics.  The  Journal  has  used 
computers  to  find  that  several  school 
bus  drivers  had  criminal  records,  and 
then  questioned  the  police  chiefs  who 
had  attested  to  those  drivers’  good 
moral  character. 

Newspapers  in  the  same  area  could 
share  computer  knowledge  and 
resources,  Jaspin  said,  and  should 
consider  hiring  computer  program¬ 
mers  to  free  reporters  from  that 
drudgery. 


of  Kodak,”  was  begun  in  March  and 
will  incorporate  Kodak’s  heritage  in 
imaging  with  solutions  for  modern 
businesss.  It  will  emphasize  a  new, 
common  look  for  Kodak  products 
that  includes  a  gray  stripe  in  addition 
to  the  company’s  traditional  yellow 
logo. 

Ads  will  run  in  a  variety  of  trade 
and  business  publications  in  the 
United  States,  Europe  and  Japan 
beginning  in  May. 


Colo,  daily  to 
improve  facilities 

The  Daily  Times  Call  in  Longmont, 
Colo.,  has  announced  plans  to  spend 
$3  million  on  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  improve  its  facilities. 

Ed  Lehman,  editor  and  publisher, 
said  a  »hree-story  addition  will  more 
than  double  the  size  of  the  existing 
plant  to  45,000  square  feet.  The 
25,000-square-foot  addition  will  add 
office  space  and  expand  the  press¬ 
room,  new  inserting  and  conveying 
equipment  will  be  added  and  the 
existing  building  will  be  remodeled, 
Lehman  said. 

Design  is  by  Pellegren  Corp.  of 
Denver,  and  construction  is  by  Cor¬ 
nerstone  Builders  Inc.  of  Greely. 
Work  was  expected  to  take  a  year  to 
improve  the  20,000-circulation  daily’s 
home,  which  was  built  in  1963  and 
expanded  in  1973. 
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Investing  in  a  SCC  single  copy  conveying  and 
processing  system  is  the  sure  way  to  put  modern 
automation  technology  to  work  in  your  mailroom. 

Reliable  performance  and  long  equipment 
life,  even  at  maximum  load,  combined  with  versa¬ 
tility  of  operation  and  flexibility  in  future  expan¬ 
sion,  work  together  to  protectyouroriginal  invest¬ 
ment. 

Ferag’s  systems  engineering  serves  the  prin¬ 
ted  word  by  streamlining  the  complex  task  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  newspaper.  ^ 

Plan  the  future  with  Ferag  frorn  the  top  down 
-  and  turn  your  mailroom  into  a  profit  center. 


invest  in  a  system  for  your  mailroom 
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FERAG  INC.,  BRISTOL,  PA.  19007 
KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK,  190  RIHENHOUSE  CIRCLE 
TELEPHONE  215-788-0892,  TELEX  634743 
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NEWS/TECH 


Consolidation  at  Copley 

Production  facilities  at  three  California  papers  combined 


Since  Jan.  1,  1987,  all  production  work  for  the  Copley-owned  Doily  Breeze, 
Outlook  and  News-Pilot  hove  been  consolidated  at  the  Copley  Los  Angeles 
Newspapers  plant  in  Torrance.  Compositor  Tony  Lucero  completes  paste-up  of 
the  front  page  of  each  paper. 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  production  facilities  of  three 
suburban  dailies  have  been  consoli¬ 
dated  to  form  Copley  Los  Angeles 
Newspapers. 

The  papers  also  have  undergone 
major  redesign. 

With  a  combined  circulation  of 
135,000,  the  Daily  Breeze,  Torrance; 
The  Outlook,  Santa  Monica;  and  the 
News  Pilot,  San  Pedro,  are  now 
jointly  printed  at  the  Torrance  plant. 
The  Breeze’s  Sunday  edition  is  deliv¬ 
ered  to  subscribers  of  all  three  papers. 

Each  newspaper  maintains  sepa¬ 
rate  news  departments  for  coverage 
of  their  local  communities,  but  all 
news  desk  and  copy  desk  functions 
are  centralized  in  Torrance. 

The  circulation  areas  of  the  three 
papers  extends  from  Santa  Monica 
and  Malibu  on  the  north,  along  the 
Los  Angeles  County  coastline  to 
Redondo  Beach  and  Palos  Verdes 
Peninsula  on  the  south,  and  to  the 
Port  of  Los  Angeles  in  San  Pedro  on 
the  east. 

At  the  heart  of  the  consolidation  is  a 
$3. 5-million  System  55  front-end  sys¬ 
tem  by  Systems  Integrators,  Inc.,  of 
Sacramento.  The  192-terminal  sys¬ 
tem  connects  the  news  and  classified 
departments  of  the  three  papers  with 
the  Torrance  production  facility. 

Reporters  and  editors  in  Santa 
Monica  and  San  Pedro  file  stories  and 
daily  news  budgets  with  the  Torrance 
news  desk.  The  play  of  local  stories  is 
discussed  via  the  System  55  and  tele¬ 
phone,  and  pages  are  dummied. 

Several  wire  pages,  feature  pages 
and  fixed-feature  pages  appear  daily 
in  all  three  papers,  but  I  A,  3  A,  a  local 
cover  page  and  inside  pages  as  needed 
are  made  up  separately  for  each  paper 
to  reflect  daily  local  news. 

The  papers’  redesign  was  directed 
by  Dr.  Mario  Garcia,  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Poynter  Institute  for  Media 
Studies  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

“We  wanted  a  fresh,  contemporary 
design  for  Copley  Los  Angeles  News¬ 
papers  as  we  build  a  new  regional 
organization,”  explained  Bertram  E. 
Winrow,  publisher  of  the  three  news¬ 
papers. 

The  consolidation,  which  became 


effective  earlier  this  year,  is  the  result 
of  three  years  of  study  and  prepara¬ 
tion  by  a  Strategic  Planning  commit¬ 
tee  headed  by  general  manager 
Thomas  J.  Wafer.  The  group  was 
composed  of  department  heads  from 
the  three  newspapers  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Copley  Newspapers  cor¬ 
porate  staff  in  La  Jolla,  Calif. 


Said  Wafer: 

“We  are  convinced  there  is  signifi¬ 
cant  growth  ahead  for  our  newspa¬ 
pers  and  we  needed  to  develop  a 
strategy  we  could  use  to  manage  this 
growth  effectively,  not  simply  react 
to  it.” 

Officials  of  the  papers  claim  the 
consolidation  has  created  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  operation  by  more  effective  use 
of  editorial,  advertising,  production 
and  circulation  employees. 


Duplication  and  even  triplication  of 
work  that  occurred  when  each  paper 
functioned  separately  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated,  they  said. 

Editor  Jim  Box  pointed  out  that 
previously  the  same  wire  story  could 
be  edited  two  or  three  times.  Now,  he 
continued,  a  significant  number  of 
man  hours  has  been  redirected  to  the 


production  of  local  stories,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  financial,  entertainment 
and  lifestyle  sections. 

“We  believe  our  new  organization 
will  allow  the  widest  productivity 
possible  with  the  number  of  employ¬ 
ees  on  our  staff,  while  consolidating 
areas  of  the  operation  that  are  trans¬ 
parent  to  our  readers,”  Box  con¬ 
tinued. 

“We  want  to  retain  the  local  iden- 
(Continued  on  page  168) 


At  the  heart  of  the  consolidation  is  a  $3.5-miilion 
System  55  front-end  system  by  Systems  Integrators, 
Inc.,  of  Sacramento.  The  192-terminal  system 
connects  the  news  and  classified  departments  of  the 
three  papers  with  the  Torrance  production  facility. 
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presensitized  offset 
plates  ate  prepunched 
for  you! 

This  gives  you  speed  and  con¬ 
venience  in  getting  to  press 
faster,  with  absolutely  no  chance 
of  punching  inaccuracies! 

Likewise,  Newsplate’s  factory- 
applied  coating  frees  you  of  the 
need  to  mix  chemicals  on  the 
spot.  This  eliminates  any  possi¬ 
ble  coating  inconsistencies,  and, 
not  incidentally,  does  away  with 


messy  roller  coaters  and 
punch/coaters. 

Thus  Newsplate  cuts  out  two 
time-consuming  steps  in 
makeready  from  package  to  ex¬ 
posure,  and  eliminates  two  pro¬ 
blems  as  well.  It  offers  you  the 
security  of  hassle-free  plate  pro¬ 
cessing,  backed  up  with  a  two 
year  shelf  life— for  dependable 
operation  today,  tomorrow,  next 
year  and  the  year  after! 

That’s  not  all.  Newsplate’s 
presensitized  coating  is  applied 
to  Hoechst’s  tough  elec¬ 
trochemical  grain:  a  powerful 
combination  that  offers  sharp 


dot  reproduction  for  clean,  clear 
images  and  pressruns  you  can 
count  on  of  250M-)-  impressions. 

Now  you’ve  got  a  lot  of  powerful 
reasons  to  put  Newsplate  in  your 
pressroom.  Call  us  for  more 
information. 

1-800-243-NEWS 


Hoechst  Celanese  Corporation 

RO.  Box  3700 
Somerville,  N.J.  08876 
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Travel  writer  sounds  off 

Says  the  power  of  the  printed  word  sometimes  has  a  corrupting  effect 
not  oniy  upon  travei  writers,  but  editors  and  pubiishers  as  weii 


By  Daniel  Grotta 

The  weather  was  beautiful,  the 
resort  flawless,  the  view  magnificent, 
the  food  incomparable  and  the  price 
modest.  It  was  the  best/nicest/friend¬ 
liest  country/region/town  imaginable, 
the  perfect  place  for  a  couples/family- 
style/singles  vacation. 

Sounds  too  good  to  be  true?  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  often  is  because  you  just 
can’t  always  believe  everything  you 
read  in  a  travel  section,  no  matter  how 
honest  or  well-intentioned  the  travel 
writer. 

To  the  public  —  and  even  to  many 
editors  and  publishers  who  are  not 
personally  familiar  with  the  regi¬ 
mented  rigors  of  press  trips  and 
junkets  —  travel  writers  lead  adven¬ 
turous,  envious  lives,  flitting  around 
the  world  the  way  most  people  drive 
to  the  supermarket. 

They  always  seem  to  stay  at  the 
best  hotels,  eat  at  the  finest  restau¬ 
rants,  meet  the  most  fascinating  peo¬ 
ple  and,  of  course,  do  unusual  and 
exciting  things  that  the  average  tour¬ 
ist  can  enjoy  only  vicariously  by 
reading  the  travel  writer’s  articles. 

Certainly  there  is  much  truth  to  this 
stereotype.  When  I  was  producing  a 
regular  monthly  travel  column  for  a 
group  of  city  magazines,  1  spent  every 
third  or  fourth  week  jetting  off  to 
Rome  or  Rio,  Great  Britain  or 
Guadeloupe  —  usually  in  the  first- 
class  section  —  and  my  accommoda¬ 
tions  were,  often  as  not,  in  the  most 
expensive  rooms  or  suites  in  a  top 
hotel. 

My  hosts  personally  chauffeured 
me  to  the  area’s  most  noteworthy 
tourist  attractions  and,  later,  to  the 
best  restaurants,  discotheques  and 
night  spots.  1  frequently  found  fruit 
baskets  by  my  bed,  received  gift- 
wrapped  Moroccan  leather  wallets, 
was  handed  front-row  tickets  to  the 
ballet  and  was  invited  to  lavish  par¬ 
ties. 


(Grotta  is  the  editor  of  Syndicated 
Writers  Group  and  will  be  speaking  at 
the  May  2  convention  of  the  American 
Society  of  Journalists  and  Authors  in 
New  York  on  the  ethics  of  travel  writ¬ 
ing.  While  he  is  no  longer  a  full-time 
travel  writer,  he  does  occasionally  take 
press  trips.) 


1  was  treated  like  a  VIP  because  1 
was  important;  just  a  handful  of  travel 
writers  can  have  a  significant  effect 
on  the  local  tourist  industry.  A  few 
well-placed,  favorable  articles  touting 
a  specific  destination,  resort  or  cruise 
ship  can  possibly  translate  into  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  additional  bookings. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  couple  of  articles 
panning  a  place  can  instantly  prod 
people  into  canceling  scheduled  trips. 

It  is  this  power  of  the  printed  word 
that  has  such  a  corrupting  effect  not 
only  upon  travel  writers,  but  editors 
and  publishers  as  well. 


Not  without  reason,  travel  writing 
is  often  considered  journalism’s  ugly 
stepsister.  In  an  ideal  world,  travel 
writers  would  be  totally  objective, 
independent,  unbribable. 

Such  propriety-questionable  prac¬ 
tices  as  accepting  free  press  junkets, 
token  trinkets  or  other  industry-sup- 
plied  assistance  would  be  elevated  to 
the  same  level  as  now-standard  ethi¬ 
cal  guidelines  such  as  a  city  hall 
reporter  refusing  expensive  presents 
from  the  mayor. 

Unfortunately,  such  is  sometimes 
not  the  case,  and  for  one  pervasive 
reason:  with  the  exception  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  big-budget  newspapers  and 
magazines,  it  is  the  travel  industry 
itself  that  subsidizes  most  travel  writ¬ 
ers. 

That  is  not  as  sinister  as  its  sounds. 
This  seemingly  incestuous  arrange¬ 
ment  is  the  only  practical  way  for 
most  publications  to  get  high-quality 
travel  copy  without  forking  out  big 
bucks  in  expenses  for  each  story,  and 
the  practice  is  certainly  not  limited  to 
the  travel  page. 

Most  publications  are  inundated 
with  public  relations  freebies,  such  as 
review  copies  of  new  novels  or  thea¬ 
ter  tickets.  The  idea,  of  course,  is  to 
make  the  play  or  book  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  the  reporter  or  reviewer  and 
hope  that  it  receives  favorable  men¬ 


tion  in  the  press  that  will  translate  into 
increased  sales. 

However,  given  the  fact  that 
researching  a  travel  article  on  heli¬ 
copter  skiing  in  Alaska  or  a  Caribbean 
cruise  can  cost  thousands,  we  are 
talking  about  an  order  of  magnitude 
here. 

When  a  tourist  board,  airline  or 
hotel  chain  invests  a  few  big  ones  to 
transport,  accommodate,  wine,  dine 
and  entertain  a  single  writer,  the  last 
thing  they  want  is  bad  press. 

The  travel  industry  tries  hard  to 
insure  that  the  travel  writer  produces 


only  positive-sounding  articles.  From 
their  point  of  view,  the  name  of  the 
game  is  qid  pro  quo. 

This  is  done  primarily  through  an 
unspoken  system  in  which  favorable 
articles  are  rewarded  with  regular 
invitations  on  future  press  trips, 
familiarization  tours  or  inaugurals 
while  unfavorable  pieces  are  pun¬ 
ished  by  placing  the  writer  on  a  sup¬ 
posedly  nonexistent  blacklist  that 
would  bar  him  from  receiving  further 
invitations. 

To  a  free-lance  travel  writer  who 
does  not  have  the  financial  resources 
of  a  large  newspaper  behind  him  — 
or  for  a  travel  editor  whose  budget  is 
limited  —  that  could  possibly  be  a 
career-ending  move,  something  few 
are  willing  to  risk. 

The  pressure  sometimes  is  quite 
blatant.  1  once  called  an  airlines 
public  relations  executive  to  arrange  a 
“comped”  (free)  flight  in  order  to 
cover  a  specific  destination  assign¬ 
ment,  a  common  practice  among 
travel  writers,  free-lancers  and  staff¬ 
ers.  He  told  me  that  I  could  have  first- 
class  tickets  the  next  day  if  1  guaran¬ 
teed  in  writing,  to  give  his  airline 
prominent,  favorable  mention.  I  took 
another  airline. 

On  another  occasion,  a  tourist 
board  representative  arranged  a 
(Continued  on  page  151) 


Still  more  pressure  against  writing  negative  travel 
articles  sometimes  comes  from  an  unexpected 
quarter:  the  media  itself.  The  travel  industry  spends 
billions  on  advertising  and  promotion,  much  of  it  in 
newspapers. 
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PERSPECTIVES  IN  PROMOTION 


The  business  of  ‘birthdays’ 

Simple  anniversary  celebrations  are  turning  into  complex  marketing 
strategies  and  foundations  for  big  events,  big  budgets,  big  business 


By  Michael  G.  Kane 

There  are  but  a  few  occasions 
whereby  history,  community,  pride 
and  unique  business  opportunities 
combine  to  formulate  a  natural  mar¬ 
keting  experience. 

Perhaps  the  grandest  of  these  are 
newspaper  anniversaries,  which  have 
evolved  from  simple  promotional 
strategies  to  big  business. 

At  the  very  least,  anniversaries  rep¬ 
resent  an  opportunity  to  promote 
longevity,  good  will  and  the  paper’s 
image. 

“Just  a  darn  good  excuse  to  run  a 
promotion,”  noted  one  publisher. 

At  their  most  complex,  anniversar¬ 
ies  are  big-budget  celebrations 
strategically  planned  to  achieve 
short-  and  long-term  goals  for  the 
newspaper,  while  in  some  cases  tying 
in  regional  and  state  concerns  as  well. 

The  degree  of  complexity  is 
directly  related  to  management  objec¬ 
tives,  but  anniversary  plans  generally 
strive  to  target  employees,  readers, 
advertisers,  community  leaders  and 
the  general  public.  In  other  words: 
total  market  involvement. 

“There’s  a  new  awareness  within 
the  industry  of  the  phenomenon  of 
anniversaries,”  said  Ann  Gallant, 
marketing  communications  director 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  yearlong  celebration  of  its 
150th  anniversary. 

“We  are  confirming  reader  loyalty, 
improving  retention,  increasing 
awareness  and  boosting  sales  as 
well.” 

To  do  this,  the  Sun  began  planning 
for  its  big  day,  Sunday,  May  17,  and 
yearlong  series  of  special  events  back 
in  October  1985. 

Before  it  is  over,  the  paper  will 
spend  close  to  $  1 ,000,000  exclusive  of 
the  enormous  staff  time  involved, 
according  to  Gallant. 

A  formal  committee  of  numerous 
department  heads  was  formed  in  1985 


(Kane  is  assistant  to  the  executive 
director  of  the  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Marketing  Executives  in  Reston, 
Va.  This  is  part  of  a  continuing  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  different  aspects 
of  newspaper  promotion.) 


100th  anniversary  logo  from  the 
Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance 

at  the  direction  of  publisher  Reg  Mur¬ 
phy.  Each  department  head  chaired  a 
subcommittee  of  department  staffers 
and  pursued  applicable,  ambitious 
objectives. 

For  example,  the  paper’s  assistant 
circulation  director  chairs  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  which  set  an  objective  to  sell 
555,000  newspapers  on  May  17.  The 
paper’s  previous  circulation  high  is 
507,000. 

Additionally,  the  paper  hired  a 
“temporary  full-time”  150th  anniver¬ 
sary  coordinator  for  the  duration  as 
well  as  contracting  the  services  of  a 
public  relations  agency. 

The  Sun  is  planning  a  series  of  spe¬ 
cial  events  designed  to  involve  com¬ 
munity  leaders  from  Baltimore  and 
the  state  of  Maryland  (E&P,  March 
21,  p.  19),  with  economic  develop¬ 
ment  serving  as  one  of  many  possible 
outgrowths.  These  and  other  public 
events  are  being  supplemented  with 
heavy  use  of  broadcast  and  print  ads. 

Gallant  also  noted  that  all  promo¬ 
tion,  public  awareness  and  attitudes 
toward  the  paper  are  being  tracked 
and  quantified  through  ongoing 
research. 

The  Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance 
faced  a  similar  challenge  a  year  ago  in 
promoting  its  March  27  centennial. 
Marketing  manager  Jack  Furnari 
began  collecting  ideas  from  other 
newspapers  five  years  ago  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  event,  which  culminated 
in  a  centennial  issue  of  240  pages. 


over  half  of  which  was  devoted  to 
advertising. 

The  issue  was  billed  as  the  largest 
paper  ever  published  by  New  York 
City  newspapers,  according  to  Fur¬ 
nari. 

The  first  big  hurdle  for  the  Advance 
was  finding  a  1912  delivery  truck  that 
would  ultimately  serve  as  the  centen¬ 
nial  logo  graphic  and  rallying  point  of 
promotional  efforts.  The  paper  found 
what  it  wanted  —  in  South  Dakota  — 
and  spent  “well  into  five  figures” 
refurbishing  the  vehicle  and  trans¬ 
porting  it  to  Staten  Island. 

While  it  utilized  staff  members 
from  many  departments,  the  paper 
also  hired  additional  research  help  to 
assist  the  newsroom  with  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  news  and  historical  data. 

“We  recouped  some  of  our  cost 
through  advertising  revenue  —  a  spe¬ 
cial  rate  was  offered  for  the  centennial 
issue  —  and  merchandising  and  sell¬ 
ing  approximately  1 ,500  extra  copies 
of  the  paper  through  an  out-of-town 
mail  offer,”  said  Furnari. 

Events  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
centennial  included  a  press  exhibit  at 
a  local  museum  and  four  “tour-par¬ 
ties”  at  the  newspaper  plant  for 
advertisers,  employees,  carriers  and 
the  general  public. 

The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
began  planning  its  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion  one-and-a-half  years  prior  to  its 
March  22  anniversary  in  1986.  It  too 
formed  a  large  committee  of  division 
and  department  heads  to  brainstorm 
ideas  and  develop  strategy. 

A  “six-figure  budget”  was  eventu¬ 
ally  spent  to  orchestrate  a  series  of 
events  highlighted  by  a  special  cen¬ 
tennial  edition  published  on  March 
23,  according  to  promotion  manager 
Chris  Schroder.  “It  was  a  huge  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  success,” 
he  said. 

The  Observer’s  strategy  was 
simple,  according  to  Schroder.  “We 
did  not  want  to  beat  our  chests  and  tell 
everyone  how  great  we  were.  We 
wanted  to  focus  attention  on  our  read¬ 
ers,  newsmakers,  advertisers  and 
employees.” 

A  centerpiece  for  this  strategy  was 
the  newspaper-sponsored  Centennial 
(Continued  on  page  152) 
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Quality  and  commitment: 
The  best  in  sports  coverage. 


“I  think  it’s  the  liveliest  writing  in 
any  section  of  a  newspaper.” 

Terry  Taylor,  Associate  Press 
assistant  sports  editor,  is  talking 
about  sports  coverage.  She  thinks 
sports  is  the  best-read  part  of  a 
newspaper.  “I  know  I’ve  done  my  job 
when  I  see  a  story  that  we’ve 
planned  and  fine-tuned  appear  in 
hundreds  of  newspapers.” 

The  five  annual  sports  packages, 
containing  news  and  photos  aimed 
at  special  newspaper  supplements, 
are  Terry  Taylor’s  responsibility,  as  is 
the  sports  enterprise  report,  fifteen 
in-depth  stories  each  week  for 
newspapers. 


A  nine-year  reporting/editing 
veteran  of  AP,  she  knows  members 
hold  space  for  late  SportStats  agate 
and  game  stories  and  demand 
comprehensive  coverage  of  big 
events  such  as  the  Super  Bowl, 
World  Series  and  Olympics. 

She  and  her  colleagues  make 
sure  these  features  are  delivered  to 
the  thousands  of  member 
newspapers  and  broadcasters  who 
own  AP. 

Like  her,  the  2,850  people  who 


staff  AP’s  219  offices  around  the 
world  are  dedicated  to  giving  these 
members  the  highest  quality  service 
in  the  news  industry  —  a  goal  that 
is  a  continuing  commitment  by 
everyone  in  AP. 

“We  all  have  egos  in  this 
business,  and  when  you  change  a 
word  here  or  there  it  makes  a  lot  of 
difference  to  our  writers.  But  we  all 
know  we’re  working  for  the  same 
thing  —  to  put  out  the  best  story  we 
can  on  the  wire.” 


Ap 


Associated  Press 

Quality.  Commitment. 


Terry  Taylor  at  Indianapolis  Motor  Speedway 


Where’s  all  the  foreign  news? 

Professor  monitors  tv,  then  denounces  it  for  iack  of  foreign  news  coverage 


By  Debra  Gersh 

One  of  the  first  things  that  struck 
Roger  Wallis  when  he  came  to  the 
United  States  was  how  little  foreign 
news  there  is  on  radio  and  television. 

‘in  the  U.S.,  I  found  myself  thank¬ 
ful  that  there  were  some  fairly  good 
newspapers  around,”  Wallis  added, 
singling  out  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury  News  for  its  in-depth  coverage. 

Wallis,  who  worked  for  Swedish 
radio  and  television  as  well  as  the 
BBC  in  Sweden  for  10  years,  was 
invited  to  teach  at  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
State  University  for  two  semesters  as 
the  Allen  T.  Gilliland  Sr.  Professor  of 
Telecommunications. 

To  find  out  if  the  differences  in 
foreign  news  coverage  were  real  or 
simply  his  own  perception,  Wallis 
organized  a  three-week  study  that 
monitored  newscasts  in  the  U.S., 
Sweden  and  Britain  in  November 
1986. 

“1  thought  it  would  be  a  weak 
period,  but  when  the  Iran-gate  thing 
broke  it  became  interesting,”  he  said. 

In  the  U.S.,  Wallis  said  he  chose  to 
monitor  the  CBS  Evening  News,  as 
other  studies  found  little  difference  in 
the  three  network  newscasts;  the 
CNN  Headline  News;  the  INN  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  which  provides  footage 
on  a  barter  basis  to  local  television 
stations  that  cannot  afford  to  do  their 
own  foreign  news;  National  Public 
Radio’s  “All  Things  Considered”; 
and,  because  of  the  growth  of  local 
television,  KTVU  Channel  2  news  in 
Oakland,  which  claims  to  be  the 
fastest-growing  prime-time  newscast, 
and  which  claims  to  broadcast  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  international  and  national 
news. 

Also  studied  were  transcripts  from 
the  BBC  6  o’clock  Radio  News,  BBC 
TV  Channel  1  9  o’clock  News,  Swed¬ 
ish  Broadcasting  Co.  Radio  News  and 
Swedish  Broadcasting  Co.  National 
TV  News. 

What  Wallis  and  his  students  found 
was  a  “totally  different  way  of  select¬ 
ing  the  news,”  a  difference  that  could 
not  be  explained  simply  by  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  is  a  larger  country,  he 
said. 

“Certain  politicians  and  people  in 
the  electronic  industry  assume 
that  .  .  .  [broadcast]  is  going  to  make 
the  world  smaller  and  bring  us  all 


together,”  he  continued.  “The  oppo¬ 
site  is  true.  The  modern  media  have 
all  these  pictures  flashing  around  and 
very  little  about  why  do  we  have  this 
problem”  with  the  Japanese  yen,  for 
example. 

While  all  broadcasts  studied  relied 
heavily  on  domestic  news,  the  U.S. 
programs  showed  substantially  less 
coverage  of  foreign  events,  ranging 
from  8.6%  to  26.9%,  compared  with 
30%  to  44%  on  the  European  stations. 

The  study  found  the  following  per¬ 
centage  for  time  covering  foreign 
news  and  percentage  of  foreign  sto¬ 
ries,  respectively,  for  each  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  monitored;  CNN,  17.9%, 
21.0%;  CBS,  25.9%,  36.0%;  INN, 
21.0%,  31.0%;  NPR,  26.9%,  30.0%; 
KTVU,  8.6%,  13.0%;  BBC  Radio, 
30.0%,  34.4%;  BBC  TV,  34.7%, 
32.6%;  Swedish  TV,  36.5%,  43.4%; 
and  Swedish  Radio,  44.0%,  46.1%. 


and  thus  advertisers. 

The  study  also  found  more  cover¬ 
age  of  difficult-to-illustrate  stories, 
such  as  pollution  and  economic  and 
industrial  issues  in  the  European 
newscasts.  “They  are  important 
things,  but  not  all  that  flashy  and  dra¬ 
matic,”  he  noted. 

Further,  in  the  European  broad¬ 
casts,  the  popularity  of  a  program  is 
measured  by  quality  of  program 
rather  than  only  quantity  of  audience. 
Wallis  said  there  are  two  ratings  mea¬ 
sured,  the  percentage  of  population 
that  watched  a  program  and  the 
appreciation  rating  of  a  program. 

“In  the  [broadcast]  media,  it’s  all 
very  well  giving  people  what  they 
want,  but  then  you’re  not  giving  them 
any  chance  to  widen  their  horizons,” 
Wallis  said. 

One  criticism  of  his  study  is  that 
during  the  three  weeks  studied  the 


“What  also  surprised  me,”  Wallis  said,  was  that 
coverage  of  organizations  such  as  the  United  Nations 
and  the  World  Bank  was  virtually  ignored  by  the 
broadcast  media  in  the  United  States. 


“What  also  surprised  me,”  Wallis 
said,  was  that  coverage  of  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  United  Nations  and 
the  World  Bank  was  virtually  ignored 
by  the  broadcast  media  in  the  United 
States. 

One  example  noted  by  Wallis  was 
that  when  the  U.N.  censured  the 
American  raid  on  Libya,  a  seven-sec¬ 
ond  mention  was  all  that  was  moni¬ 
tored  on  the  U.S.  network  evening 
newscast,  while  the  U.N.  censure  of 
Britain  over  a  Falkland  Islands  fishing 
dispute  was  fully  covered  by  the 
BBC. 

Wallis  said  he  was  also  surprised  to 
find  that  a  number  of  stories  about  the 
U.S.  was  carried  only  by  the  other 
news  operations,  not  those  in  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  he  added,  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  monitored  the  news  is 
not  a  commercial  broadcast,  so  no 
time  during  the  30  or  60  minutes  is  lost 
on  advertisements  and  lead-ins  — 
and  news  directors  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  losing  audience  share 


Iran  arms  scandal  broke.  But,  Wallis 
noted,  that  was  originally  covered  as 
a  foreign  news  story  and,  if  anything, 
probably  brought  higher  numbers  to 
the  U.S.  media.  To  establish  a  control 
figure,  however,  Wallis  plans  to  study 
another  two  or  three  weeks  in  March 
or  April,  before  the  Senate  hearings 
on  the  Iran  arms  deals  begin. 

“There  is  a  difference  in  the 
medium,”  Wallis  said.  “In  a  newspa¬ 
per,  you  can  put  in  a  thing  on  Page  2 
that  is  more  complex.  But  people 
[who  do  not  want  to  read  it]  will  not 
throw  away  the  newspaper  [and  read 
the  competition],  they  will  go  on  to 
another  page.  On  television,  you  just 
have  the  people  there  for  17  minutes 
and  you  try  to  keep  them  there  and 
not  miss  the  adverts.” 

One  problem  that  television  is 
keenly  aware  of  is  the  zipping  and 
zapping  made  possible  by  remote 
control  and  VCRs.  “If  you  get  enough 
people  doing  that,  there  will  be  trou¬ 
ble,”  he  noted. 

(Continued  on  page  169) 
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In  March,  our  flagship  newspaper,  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  tackled  one  of  the  toughest  issues  of  re¬ 
cent  times — immigration  reform. 

The  Times  Herald  took  a  massive  amount  of 
complicated  information  and  made  sense  of  it  for 
people  from  all  walks  of  life.  The  result  was  a  com¬ 
prehensive  series  that  examined  immigration  reform 
from  every  angle,  offering  timely  answers  to  criti¬ 
cal  questions  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 


That’s  the  kind  of  journalistic  excellence  Dallas 
expects  from  the  most  awarded  newspaper  in  Texas. 
And  that’s  the  kind  of  commitment  shared  by  each 
of  our  50  newspapers. 


iaiMediaNews  Group,  Inc. 


t 


IN  BRIEF 


Directors,  officers 
elected  by  ASNE 

Six  new  directors  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  were 
elected  recently  at  the  group’s  annual 
convention  in  San  Francisco. 

Leading  the  pack  with  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  from  the  350  mem¬ 
bers  was  Jean  Otto,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Rocky  Moon  tain  News  of 
Denver. 

Other  directors  elected  to  three- 
year  terms  were:  James  D.  Squires, 
editor  and  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune:  Larry  Allison, 
editor  and  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram: 
John  R.  Finnegan,  editor  and  vice 
president  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press-Dispatch:  and  Arnold 
Rosenfeld,  editor  of  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
American-Statesman .  Albert  E.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  director  of  minority  affairs 
for  Knight-Ridder  Inc. ,  was  elected  to 
a  tw'o-year  term. 

Katherine  Fanning,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  was 
elected  president  of  the  ASNE,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Michael  G.  Gartner. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 
Edward  R.  Cony,  associate  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Loren  Ghiglione,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Southhridge  (Mass.) 
News,  secretary;  and  John  Seigen- 
thaler,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Tennessean  in  Nashville,  treasurer. 

Jo-Ann  Huff  Albers,  who  has  been 
chosen  to  head  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  at  Western  Kentucky  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  resigned  from  the  board. 
Linda  Grist  Cunningham,  executive 
editor  and  vice  president/news  of  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times,  was  named  to 
replace  her  on  the  board  until  the  next 
election  in  April  1988. 


Procter  &  Gamble, 
Pepsi  were  top 
tv  ad  spenders 

In  1986,  the  leading  local  spot  tele¬ 
vision  advertiser  was  PepsiCo,  which 
spent  $130,890,400  during  the  year, 
up  14%  from  1985,  according  to  fig¬ 
ures  from  the  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising. 

The  leading  local  spot  television 
product  classification  was  restaurants 
and  drive-ins,  which  spent 
$744,836,600  in  1986. 

In  national  spot  television,  the  TvB 


reports  that  the  leading  advertiser 
was  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  spending 
$233,444,500,  and  the  leading  product 
classification  was  food  and  food 
products,  with  $976,736,500  spent 
during  last  year. 

The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co.  was 
also  the  leading  network  television 
advertiser,  spending  $451,529,500 
there  during  the  year,  8%  less  than  in 
1985.  Food  and  food  products  were 
also  the  leading  network  product  clas¬ 
sification  in  1986,  with  expenditures 
of  $1,523,419,000,  according  to  the 
TvB. 

Globe  says ’86 
was  a  record  for 
classified  ads 

Spurred  by  large  gains  in  classified 
advertising,  overall  advertising  for 
the  Boston  Globe  in  1986  jumped 
9.4%,  with  classified  up  16.4%, 
national  up  4.5%  and  retail  up  5.5%. 

Success  of  the  New  England  Pa¬ 
triots  in  1986  meant  more  than  $1  mil¬ 
lion  to  the  Globe  in  advertising 
revenue.  The  Red  Sox  entry  into  the 
World  Series  as  American  League 
champions  meant  another  $1  million 
or  so  in  advertising  sales,  the  Globe 
reported. 

But  the  strongest  gains  throughout 
the  year  came  in  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  where  real  estate,  auto  and  help 
wanted  linage  were  up,  month  after 
month. 

Starting  early  in  the  year,  the  rec¬ 
ords  fell,  one  by  one,  the  Globe  said. 
On  Feb.  16,  the  largest  automotive 
classified  section  appeared,  with 
110,000  lines,  or  40-plus  pages.  On 
April  6,  the  largest  classified  section 
ran,  with  168  pages.  On  May  4  the 
paper  had  its  largest  real  estate  sec¬ 
tion  at  50  pages.  On  May  18,  the  rec¬ 
ord  for  largest  classified  section  was 
broken  with  172  pages,  but  it  did  not 
last,  as  on  Sept.  7  the  paper  broke  its 
own  record  again,  with  a  classified 
section  of  191  pages. 

Real  estate  linage  rose  more  than 
39%  over  the  previous  year,  and  help- 
wanted  advertising  reached  more 
than  14  million  lines. 

Percentage  of  market  share  for  the 
three  major  areas  of  classified,  the 
Globe  reported,  were  77%  for  auto¬ 
motive,  95%  for  help  wanted  and  96% 
for  real  estate. 

The  Globe  has  also  attempted  to 
enlarge  its  classified  market,  opening 
it  to  individuals  with  its  “Real  Deal” 
classified  ads:  three  lines,  four  days, 
$12,  for  items  under  $1,000. 


VISTA  begins  local 
education  programs 

VISTA,  the  magazine  for  Hispanic 
Americans,  has  announced  a  VISTA- 
In-Education  program  (VIE),  a  part¬ 
nership  with  local  schools  to  use  the 
English-language  publication  as  a 
teaching  tool. 

Copies  of  VISTA  for  educational 
purposes  are  provided  to  host  news¬ 
papers  at  no  cost.  Distributed  through 
26  host  newspapers  nationwide, 
VISTA  is  already  being  used  in  seven 
school  systems  serviced  by  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  (Ariz.)  Gazette,  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
American-Statesman,  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  the  Cor¬ 
pus  Christie  (Tex.)  Caller-Times,  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  the  McAllen  (Tex.) 
Monitor. 

Lesher  starts 
weekly  in  Calif. 

Lesher  Communications  Inc.  of 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  has  begun 
publication  of  a  new  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Times,  serving  Windsor, 
Larkfield,  Fulton  and  Wikiup. 

Published  on  Wednesdays,  the 
Times’  circulation  zone  is  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  areas  of  Sonoma 
County.  Windsor,  with  an  estimated 
current  population  of  7,000,  is 
expected  to  have  24,000  residents  by 
the  year  2000.  The  area  is  also  expe¬ 
riencing  a  building  boom  that  has 
generated  more  than  1,500  applica¬ 
tions  for  building  permits  since  Octo¬ 
ber  of  1985. 

Times  publisher  is  Dean  Lesher. 
General  manager  is  Maureen  Saltzer 
Brotherton,  who  joined  the  Lesher 
organization  in  May  of  1986  from  the 
Provincetown  (Mass.)  Advocate 
where  she  was  advertising  director 
and  operations  manager.  In  addition 
to  her  new  duties,  Brotherton  will 
continue  her  responsibilities  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Healdsburg 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 

Editor  of  the  Times  is  Gabe  Fraire, 
who  most  recently  was  a  feature 
writer  for  the  Healdsburg  Tribune  and 
developed  both  the  Seniors  and  the 
Windsor  pages  in  that  paper. 

Area-wide  sales  representative  is 
Addie  Occhipinti,  who  previously 
covered  the  Larkfield  sales  territory 
for  another  Lesher  newspaper,  the 
Santa  Rosa  News  Herald. 

The  Times  will  have  an  initial  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  of  6,700. 
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It's  about  time 


The  new  advertiser's-eye-view  of  America. 


The  AD/SAT  Network  is  now  101 
newspapers  strong. 

As  of  March  4, 1987,  newspapers 
representing  41%  of  U.S.  doily  and 
55%  of  Sunday  circulation  can  look 
to  AD/SAT  for  repro  delivery  at  the 
speed  of  light. 

As  you  see  by  the  map,  AD/SAT  is 


changing  the  advertiser's-eye-view 
of  America.  Join  now,  and  you  can 
be  operational  by  the  end  of  1987. 
(You'll  have  your  very  own  pushpin 
even  sooner.)  q 
AD/SAT.  r 

The  Quiet  Revolution  whose  time 
has  come,  for  you. 


We  deliver  newspaper 
ads  at  the  speed  of  light. 


AD/SAT  welcomes  ANPA  100th  Anniversary  Convention! 

Pick  up  comp  copy  of  "Where  To  Find  It,  Buy  It,  Eat  It  -  in  New  York' 
at  registration  area,  Waldorf  Astoria,  May  2-5. 


AD/SAT,  INC.  •  527  WEST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10001  •  TELEPHONE  212/330-0678  •  FAX  212/330-0660 


WEEKLY  EDITOR 


John  U.  Pavlik 

Ritzville  Adams  County  Journal 
Ritzville,  Wash. 


By  Tom  Riordan 

Publishers  of  weekly  newspapers 
seem  to  find  themselves  in  all  sorts  of 
exciting  situations:  like  having  lunch 
in  the  White  House  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Or  working  at  the  Linotype  about 
midnight  on  a  hot  August  night.  Then 
looking  up  to  see  in  the  open  doorway 
a  deputy  sheriff  who  gasps  that  a  B-29 
bomber  has  just  crashed  in  a  pasture  a 
few  miles  from  town. 

Or  watching  in  amazement  as  the 
whole  community  is  buried  under 
tons  of  volcanic  ash. 

These  and  hundreds  of  other 
experiences  dot  the  memory  of  66- 
year-old  John  U.  Pavlik,  who 
publishes  the  Ritzville  (Wash.) 
Adams  County  Journal. 

This  country  editor  literally  was 
born  into  the  small-town  weekly 
genre.  In  1910  his  dad  purchased  the 
hand-set  Buffalo  Express  in  North 
Dakota. 

John  grew  up  in  the  shop. 

“1  began  to  learn  how  to  hand-set 
type  almost  from  birth.” 

When  John’s  father  in  1938 
received  the  appointment  as  Buffalo 
postmaster,  he  turned  over  the  400- 
circulation  Express  to  his  son,  then 
17. 

That  probably  stamped  John  as  the 
youngest  weekly  publisher  in  the 
nation's  Northwest,  maybe  the  whole 
country. 

The  Express  contained  eight  pages. 
Five  were  ready-print,  purchased 
from  the  Old  Western  Newspaper 
Union  in  Chicago.  That  left  three 
blanks  for  local  news  all  to  be  set  from 
California  job  cases,  and  later  cleaned 
with  gasoline,  then  distributed  back 
into  compartments,  one  piece  at  a 
time. 

John  ran  the  Express  until  1941, 
when  he  joined  the  Army.  The  hand¬ 
set  weekly  died  with  his  departure  for 
basic  training. 

Following  World  War  11,  John  took 
a  job  in  the  composing  room  of  the 
weekly  North  Dakota  Press  at  Valley 
City.  A  year  later,  he  moved  to  the 
Williston  Herald.  There  he  met  Bruce 
A.  Wilson,  a  budding  editorial  type. 

The  pair  formed  a  partnership  in 


John  Pavlik 


1948  to  purchase  the  Ritzville  Journal 
for  $49,000.  Nine  years  later,  Pavlik 
bought  out  Wilson,  who  acquired 
another  Washington  weekly,  the 
Omak-Okanof>an  County  Chronicle. 

For  John  Pavlik,  this  adds  up  to 
more  than  46  years  of  writing,  setting 
type,  selling  ads,  printing. 

And  being  a  town  leader. 

“An  editor  always  has  got  to  be 
involved.  His  paper  has  to  be  in  tune 
with  the  community,  helping  make  it  a 
better  place  to  live.  We  must  keep 
people  informed  on  issues  and  give 
them  the  right  to  use  our  columns  for 
their  opinions.” 

What  about  running  for  local 
office? 

“No,”  snaps  John  to  the  question. 
“1  made  that  mistake  once.  1  served 
on  the  school  board.  It's  difficult  to 
have  an  opinion  during  meetings  and 
one  in  the  paper.  These  may  coincide, 
but  it’s  still  tough  to  serve  while  run¬ 
ning  a  community  newspaper.” 


John  always  enjoys  handling  ads  of 
local  merchants.  His  sales  account 
for  half  the  Journal’s  linage,  the  rest 
by  his  wife  Laverne. 

John  says,  “I  rarely  sell  a  specific 
size.  1  take  the  advertisier’s  copy  and 
draw  up  an  ad  in  a  size  needed  to  fit 
the  occasion.  Sometimes  it’s  neces¬ 
sary  to  check  a  layout,  but  not 
always. 

“You’ve  got  to  know  your 
advertisers  —  their  problems,  what 
they  want  to  accomplish.  I  think 
that’s  the  recipe  for  success  in  a  small 
town.” 

Pavlik  has  words  of  wisdom  for  fel¬ 
low  publishers  skittish  about  raising 
rates: 

“Your  economic  situation  will  only 
deteriorate  if  you  sit  back  and  post¬ 
pone  inevitable  rate  increases.” 

Following  his  own  philosophy, 
Pavlik  recently  boosted  the  2,335-cir¬ 
culation  Journal’s  space  charge  form 
$3.24  to  $3.34  per  inch  on  a  six-col¬ 
umn  format.  That  is  one  rate  for  all 
display  ads. 

It  is  only  a  modest  3%  but  Adams 
County  has  long  been  in  the  grip  of  a 
deeply  depressed  wheat  agriculture 
economy. 

What  about  lunch  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent? 

John  tells  you  a  telegram  arrived  at 
the  Journal  in  early  fall  1961: 

“It  would  be  useful  to  me  to  have 
an  exchange  of  views  with  you  on 
state,  regional  and  national  prob¬ 
lems.  Therefore,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  have  you  as  a  guest  for  luncheon  on 
Friday,  Oct.  20.  John  F.  Kennedy.” 

Pavlik  figured  a  local  practical 
joker  must  be  on  the  loose,  but  the 
message  was  authentic. 

Pavlik  found  himself  in  the  White 
House’s  State  Dining  Room,  seated 
with  the  President  and  16  other 
Washington  weekly  and  daily  editors. 

John  later  told  his  readers  they 
sipped  Creme  de  Tortue  Amontilla 
and  munched  Filet  de  Sole  Breval  — 
items  listed  on  individual  menus 
found  at  each  place. 

When  John’s  turn  came,  he  posed 
the  question,  “Is  there  any  long- 
range  plan  to  return  wheat  to  an  open 
market  without  government  restric- 
(Continued  on  page  150) 
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Issues  of  the  Information  Age: 

The  paradoxof  powa: 


The  Information  Age, 
for  all  its  potential,  has 
brought  with  it  a  new  kind  of 
problem.  Often,  the  machines 
that  contribute  so  much  to 
the  flood  of  information  do 
little  to  help  most  of  us  cope 
with  it.  They  are  difficult  to 
use,  rigid  in  their  demands, 
almost  arrogant  in  their 
inability  to  work  with  any 
but  their  own  kind.  They  are 
the  muscle-bound  tools  of 
specialists. 

In  our  view,  the  problem 
is  not  that  the  machines  are 
too  powerful  for  the  rest  of 
us.  They  are  not  powerful 
enough. 

This  is  the  paradox  of 
power:  the  more  powerful  the 
machine,  the  less  power  it 
exerts  over  the  person  using 
it.  We  define  a  more  powerful 
machine  as  one  that  is  more 
capable  of  bending  to  the  will 
of  humans,  rather  than  hav¬ 
ing  humans  bend  to  its  will. 
The  definition  is  deeply 
ingrained  in  AT&T.  The  tele¬ 
phone  is  such  a  powerful 
device  precisely  because  it 
demands  so  little  of  its  user. 

AT&T  foresees  the  day  when 
the  Information  Age  will 
become  universal.  People 
everywhere  will  participate 
in  a  worldwide  Telecommu¬ 
nity  They  will  be  able  to 
handle  information  in  any 
form— conversation,  data, 
images,  text— as  easily  as  they 
now  make  a  phone  call. 


That  day  is  coming  closer. 
One  example:  scientists  at 
AT&T  Bell  Laboratories  are 
developing  “associative” 
memories  for  computers,  fur¬ 
ther  enabling  the  machines  to 
work  with  incomplete,  impre¬ 
cise,  or  even  contradictory 
information.  That’s  perfectly 
natural  for  a  human.  What 
makes  it  a  breakthrough  is 
that  these  computers  won’t 
ask  you  to  be  anything  else. 

Telecommunity  is  our  goal. 
Technology  is  our  means” 

We  are  committed  to  lead¬ 
ing  the  way 


AT&T 
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Farm  newspapers  here  to  stay,  but . . . 

Daily  newspaper  companies  which  own  farm  papers  admit  the  tough  farm 
economy  has  brought  the  need  for  some  adjustments  to  keep  them  afloat 


By  Julie  Gay 

When  times  were  good  in  rural 
America  back  in  the  late  ’70s,  five 
dailies  decided  to  start  weekly  farm 
newspapers  designed  to  reach  their 
agriculture  audiences. 

Even  when  rural  economic  times 
were  looking  bleaker  earlier  in  this 
decade,  two  more  farm  news¬ 
papers  —  also  owned  by  dailies  — 
came  on  the  scene. 

Today,  after  at  least  three  really 
tough  years,  with  more  expected  in 
the  total  farm  economy,  the  seven 
farm  newspapers  are  still  here  and 
will  be  around  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
according  to  company  officials. 

The  newspaper  company  officials 
admitted  the  tough  farm  economy  of 
the  last  two  to  three  years  has  brought 
some  adjustments  in  circulation, 
advertising  and  staffing,  but  it  hasn't 
been  all  in  the  form  of  cutbacks. 

Bill  Boyne,  publisher  of  the  Post- 
Bulletin  Co.  of  Rochester,  Minn., 
said  Afiri  News,  its  weekly  farm 
newspaper,  expanded  its  circulation 
area  last  year.  In  addition,  the  farm 
newspaper  accelerated  its  efforts  to 
switch  from  free  to  paid  circulation. 

Agri  News  was  founded  in  1976  and 
currently  circulates  to  21,500  farm 
families  and  agribusinesses  in  south¬ 
ern  Minnesota  and  northeastern 
Iowa. 

Boyne  admitted  the  moves  may 
appear  that  Agri  News  “is  bucking 
the  trend,”  but,  he  added,  “It’s  pretty 
hard  to  write  off  the  farm  economy. 
Looking  back,  agriculture  operates  in 
historical  cycles  of  recession  and 
prosperity.  What  we  are  facing  now 
with  the  bad  economy  is  one  of  these 
cycles.” 

The  Grand  Forks  Herald  Co.  of 
Grand  Forks  N.D.  also  bucked  the 
same  negative  trend  and  made  some 
major  changes  in  its  farm  newspaper 
in  August  1985.  The  changes  were  so 
extensive  that  Mike  Maidenberg, 
publisher  for  both  newspapers,  looks 
at  1985  as  the  birthdate  for  his  farm 
publication. 

The  changes  made  by  the  Grand 
Forks  Herald  Co.  resulted  in  Af>week, 
the  company’s  present  farm  newspa¬ 
per  which  has  a  heavy  orientation 


toward  market  analysis.  The  changes 
in  1985  also  added  more  staff,  includ¬ 
ing  a  correspondent  in  Washington 
D.C.,  who  works  only  for  Agweek. 

Agweek’s  circulation  is  just  over 
40,000  with  half  of  it  paid,  Maiden¬ 
berg  said.  The  weekly  farm  newspa¬ 
per  covers  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  northwestern  Minne¬ 
sota. 

Maidenberg  asked,  “When  the 
economy  turns  difficult,  do  you  pull 
back  or  offer  less,  or  do  you  try  to 
provide  readers  with  even  more  infor¬ 
mation? 

“It  can  be  a  reasoned  judgment 
either  way.  We  could  have  filled 
pages  with  plenty  of  copy  from  wire 
services  and  the  agricultural  colleges, 
but  we  still  wanted  to  produce  an 
outstanding  weekly  magazine  for 
agriculture  and  that  required  staff.” 


“At  the  time  we 
started,  we  thought  the 
farm  economy  was 
coming  out  of  its  valiey. 
It  turns  out  we  were 
wrong.” 


Country  Today  is  10  years  old  but 
decided  to  go  statewide  in  the  fall  of 
1983.  In  looking  back,  Charles  Graa- 
skamp,  the  publisher  for  the  Eau 
Claire  (Wis.)  Press  Co.,  the  farm 
newspaper’s  parent  company,  said 
somewhat  facetiously,  “We  picked  a 
wonderful  time  just  as  the  farm  econ¬ 
omy  started  its  negative  slide.” 

In  the  first  place,  the  idea  for  the 
1983  expansion  was  to  put  Country 
Today  in  a  better  position  to  get  addi¬ 
tional  ad  revenues. 

Now,  in  the  spring  of  1986,  Graas- 
kamp  said  Country  Today  is  still  a 
statewide  weekly  and  profits  are 
looking  up,  principally  because  of  a 
good  winter  and  spring  for  farm 
advertisers. 

Country  World,  which  is  based  in 
Sulphur  Springs,  Texas,  is  the  only 
weekly  farm  newspaper  owned  by  a 
daily  in  the  entire  state.  The  five-year- 
old  farm  weekly  is  owned  by  the  Echo 


Publishing  Co.,  which  also  publishes 
the  Sulphur  Springs-News  Telegram. 

The  profit  outlook  for  country 
World  is  still  positive,  according  to 
Clarke  Keys,  Echo’s  publisher.  The 
economy  has  forced  his  farm  newspa¬ 
per  to  cut  only  one  staff  member  in 
recent  months. 

Although  Echo  management  was 
aware  of  the  sparse  density  of  their 
rural  population  when  they  started. 
Keys  said,  more  adjustments  than 
they  first  realized  were  required. 
Country  World  has  a  circulation  of 
8,000. 

The  Land,  a  weekly  farm  magazine 
based  in  Mankato,  Minn.,  cut  from 
four  to  two  editions  in  the  last  two 
years,  according  to  Sam  Marocco, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Free 
Press  Co.,  the  parent  company. 
Today  the  two  editions  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  27,000  are  published  on  alter¬ 
nate  weeks. 

Marocco  also  said  recently  the 
Land  switched  to  controlled  circula¬ 
tion  which  made  the  farm  magazine 
eligible  for  a  second-class  mailing  per¬ 
mit.  The  Land  has  saved  $13,000 
between  1985  and  1986  in  postage 
costs  for  just  one  of  the  editions. 

The  Daily  News  Tribune  Co.  of 
LaSalle,  111.,  operates  two  weekly 
farm  newspapers  as  wholly  owned 
subsidiaries.  The  two  farm  newspa¬ 
pers  are  Illinois  Agri-News,  with  cir¬ 
culation  of  25,000,  and  Indiana  Agri 
News,  with  a  paid  circulation  of 
6,200.  An  Iowa  version  of  Agri-News 
ceased  publication  last  year  due  to  the 
farm  economy  and  distance  from  the 
home  office  in  Illinois,  according  to 
an  official. 

The  Post-Bulletin  Co.  and  Daily 
News  Tribune  Co.  farm  newspapers 
are  not  related. 

Peter  Miller,  publisher  and  vice 
president  of  the  Daily  News  Tribune, 
said  his  company  also  got  into  the 
farm  newspaper  business  10  years 
ago.  They  started  first  in  Illinois 
because  “We  saw  an 
opportunity  .  .  .  Farmers  were  not 
receiving  the  kind  of  information  they 
needed  on  a  regular  basis.” 

The  second  reason  for  the  birth  of 
Agri-News  was.  Miller  said,  that  “We 

{Continued  on  page  147) 
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How  to  motivate  your  sales  staff 

Former  newspaper  advertising  executive  offers  his  advice 
at  the  recent  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  ad  conference 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  newspaper  sales  manager’s  job  is  to  force  ad  sellers 
out  of  their  “comfort  zone”  so  they  can  increase  volume 
and  realize  their  true  potential. 

Sales  supervisors  heard  this  job  description  from  news¬ 
paper  consultant  Arnold  A.  DeLuca  at  a  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  of  America  advertising  conference  in  Los  Angeles 
April  23. 

“A  happy  sales  force  is  not  necessarily  a  productive  or 
motivated  sales  force,”  said  DeLuca,  a  former  newspaper 
advertising  executive  and  general  manager,  who  currently 
heads  The  Institute  of  Continuing  Education  in  Wheaton, 
III. 

“1  really  do  not  have  a  lot  of  faith  in  so-called  motiva¬ 
tion,  which  is  short-lived,”  he  continued.  “Training  and 
confidence  are  lasting.” 

According  to  the  speaker,  a  sales  manager  should  act  as 
a  catalyst,  a  leader  by  example,  who  stays  close  to  his 
salespeople,  even  going  out  on  calls  with  them. 

After  his  listeners  agreed  that  most  of  their  ad  salesper¬ 
sons  could  handle  more  accounts  and  don't  like  to  make 
new  or  repeat  calls,  DeLuca  stated:  “We  have  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  selling  is  a  learnable  skill.  If  you  think 
you  are  a  top  salesperson,  what  you  must  do  is  clone  the 
sales  staff  to  do  what  you  did  to  become  successful.” 

He  noted,  however,  that  when  sales  managers  began 
pushing  for  more  volume,  sales  personnel  “who  don't 
want  to  achieve  and  are  happy  in  their  comfort  zone” 
began  quitting.  “That’s  not  always  a  great  loss,”  he 
asserted. 

“These  people  want  to  suppress  the  rest  of  the  sales 
staff.  They  don’t  want  anyone  to  do  better  than  they  do 
because  they  don’t  want  to  do  anything  more.” 

Those  who  remain  can  be  turned  into  improved  produc¬ 
ers  by  sales  managers  who  must  set  the  attitude  for  the 
staff,  DeLuca  contended. 

“When  management  is  enthusiastic,  sincere  and  hon¬ 
est,  that  is  the  feedback  management  will  get  from  the 
majority  of  the  sales  force,”  he  said. 

He  urged  these  steps  by  supervisors: 

•  Provide  the  staff  with  continued  sales  training  to 
improve  their  skills. 

•  Schedule  regular  but  brief  staff  meetings,  always 
starting  them  with  something  positive.  Attendance  should 
be  mandatory. 

•  Mix  with  the  sales  staff  in  their  office  area. 

•  Go  on  customer  calls  with  staff  members. 

•  Take  part  in  the  orientation  of  each  new  hire. 

•  Keep  the  force  informed  about  the  competition  and 
have  a  plan  for  dealing  with  competitors. 

DeLuca  also  suggested  establishing  a  “fair”  commis¬ 
sion  and  bonus  plan,  but  said  the  supervisor  should  review 
all  sales  calls  reports  and  expense  accounts. 

He  recommended  the  use  of  a  “project  form,”  which 
lists  potential  and  actual  sales  and  the  salesperson’s  goals. 

“Salespersons  don’t  practice  their  skills  enough  and  we 
don’t  stay  close  enough  to  them  to  learn  their  problems,” 


DeLuca  observed.  “We  isolate  ourselves  in  our  offices 
from  the  sales  staff  that  makes  our  success.” 

Managers  should  continually  look  for  indications  of 
whether  sales  personnel  are  doing  their  job  “or  just  driving 
around,”  DeLuca  said. 

“New  salespeople  should  be  coming  in  with  small  ads  and 
problems,”  he  went  on.  “If  there  are  no  small  ads  and  no 
problems,  they  are  not  making  calls  .  .  .  We  have  to  push 
these  people  to  maximize  their  selling  opportunities. 

“If  we  don’t,  we  give  that  business  away  to  competi¬ 
tors.” 

DeLuca  warned  that  old-timers  in  the  office  are  likely  to 
resist  having  to  turn  in  a  plan  or  time  sheet,  but  he  told  the 
managers  to  stand  firm. 


“When  management  is  enthusiastic, 
sincere  and  honest,  that  is  the 
feedback  management  will  get  from 
the  majority  of  the  sales  force,”  he 
said. 


If  the  plan  sheet  rule  is  not  enforced,  the  manager  will  be 
faced  with  half  the  staff  submitting  one  and  the  other  half 
ignoring,  DeLuca  said. 

Resistance  can  be  offset,  he  continued,  by  creating  an 
incentive  system  whereby  if  a  salesperson  hits  his  or  her 
goal  four  weeks  in  a  row,  he  is  relieved  of  the  obligation  of 
turning  in  the  plan  sheet. 

“This  is  a  form  of  recognition,”  DeLuca  observed. 
“They  become  the  elite.  If,  however,  an  individual  misses 
his  goal,  he  must  go  back  to  using  the  sheet  for  another 
four  weeks,”  he  said. 

DeLuca  characterized  a  “good  new  call”  as  six  calls  six 
weeks  in  a  row  on  the  same  account.  In  making  sales 
presentations,  the  consultant  urged  salespersons  to  con¬ 
sider  their  customer  carefully. 

“Think  in  terms  of  his  needs,”  he  stated.  “What  does  he 
want  from  his  advertising?  He’s  not  interested  in  you 
unless  you  can  show  him  how  your  paper  can  help  his 
business.  Try  to  extract  the  single  most  important  point 
about  your  newspaper  which  fits  his  needs.” 

In  a  workshop  on  “Criteria  for  Evaluating  Salespeo¬ 
ple,”  Vic  Prusinowski,  sales  manager  of  Suffolk  Life 
Newspapers,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  said  he  motivates  sales 
staffers  by  telling  them  they  are  running  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  and  making  their  own  profits. 

“I  drum  this  into  them,”  he  said.  “I  want  them  to  be 
accountable  for  their  actions.” 

Sue  Martinez,  of  Highlander  Publications,  City  of 
Industry,  Calif.,  said  she  evaluates  her  sales  group  each 
month  to  “find  out  where  they’re  at.” 

“This  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  praise  the  high  pro¬ 
ducers  and  talk  to  the  low  producers,”  she  explained. 
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Mutual 

protects  you  gainst 
paper  waits. 


A  lot  of  papers  can  pile  up  during  a  newspaper  strike, 
and  that  means  a  lot  of  lost  revenue.  Even  when  a  paper  is 
able  to  continue  printing  and  distributing,  extra 
expenses  such  as  additional  security  and  adver¬ 
tiser  boycotts  can  be  burdensome. 

That’s  why  strike  insurance  from  the  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  is 
so  important.  Strike  insurance  from  Mutual  mini-  ▼ 
mizes  the  financial  damage  caused  by  strikes, 
and  provides  newspapers  with  the  economic  k  A 

backing  needed  to  endure  a  strike  while  a  settle-  ^  M 

ment  is  being  negotiated. 


A  Mutual  strike  insurance  policy  covers  net  profits, 
fixed  charges,  and  ordin^  business  expenses  in  the  event 
of  a  full  or  partial  strike.  Mutual  also  provides  for 
extra  security  to  protect  both  personnel  and  physi¬ 
cal  plant.  As  unionization  and  resistance  to  auto¬ 
mation  increase,  the  protection  that  Mutual’s 
strike  insurance  provides  is  now  more  valuable 
than  ever. 

Mutual  offers  strike  insurance  only  once  a 
year,  with  coverage  effective  from  July  1st 
through  June  30th,  so  contact  Mutual  immedi¬ 
ately  to  qualify. 


The  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
OfHamiltony  Bermuda 

Providing  Protection  F6r  The  Press 

P.O.  Box  1179,  Hamilton  5,  Bermuda  ■  (809)  292-7633  ■  Send  all  mail  via  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL 
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Resolving  libel  disputes 

Iowa  Libel  Research  Project  at  the  University  of  Iowa  to  begin  a 
Libei  Dispute  Research  Project  aimed  at  keeping  iibel  cases  out  of  court 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  underlying  assumptions  of  the  legal  system  about 
libel  bear  little  relationship  to  the  real  world  of  plaintiffs 
and  media  defendants,  according  to  research  conducted 
by  the  Iowa  Libel  Research  Project  at  the  University  of 
Iowa. 

The  project  is  beginning  a  Libel  Dispute  Resolution 
Program  that  aims  to  test  a  quick  and  non-litigious  means 
of  settling  cases  involving  the  issues  of  falsity  or  reputa¬ 
tional  damage  by  attempting  to  resolve  about  30  libel  cases 
over  a  two-year  period  through  a  non-judicial  process. 

The  program  is  made  possible  through  a  grant  from  the 
John  and  Mary  R.  Markle  Foundation  of  New  York.  The 
staff  involved  includes  University  of  Iowa  law  professor 
Randall  Bezanson,  professors  Gil  Cranberg  and  John  Sol- 
oski  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion,  and  Dr.  Roselle  Wissler,  the  program’s  research 
director. 

The  first  phase  of  the  project  involved  analyzing  the 
libel  litigation  process  as  a  whole.  The  complete  findings 
of  the  first  stage  will  be  available  in  a  forthcoming  book  by 
Bezanson,  Cranberg  and  Soloski  entitled  “Libel  Law  and 
the  Press:  Myth  and  Reality.” 

The  research  team  looked  to  many  sources,  including 
libel  and  privacy  cases  decided  between  1974  and  1984; 
interviews  with  plaintiffs,  media  defendants  and  their 
attorneys;  in-depth  interviews  at  media  organizations;  a 
survey  of  newspapers;  and  information  from  the  claim 
files  of  a  major  media  libel  insurer. 

What  they  found,  as  detailed  in  a  paper  by  Wissler,  was 
that  “the  libel  litigation  system  suffers  from  the  same 
problems  that  have  led  to  the  use  of  alternative  dispute 
resolution  processes  in  other  civil  disputes:  the  failure  of 
the  courts  to  address  the  underlying  causes  or  real  issues 
involved  in  conflicts,  the  limited  range  of  remedies  that  are 
available,  high  cost  and  delay,  the  courts’  overriding  con¬ 
cern  with  procedure,  and  the  tendency  of  adversarial 
interventions  to  increase  conflict  between  the  parties.” 

The  Iowa  team  found  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
plaintiffs  interviewed  said  they  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  retraction,  correction  or  apology. 

A  full  78%  said  they  asked  the  media  to  retract  or  correct 
the  story  or  to  apologize  publicly.  Only  1%  had  asked  the 
media  to  pay  monetary  damages. 

“Thus,  plaintiffs  were  more  likely  to  express  both  the 
harm  suffered  and  the  remedy  desired  in  emotional  or 
reputational  terms  rather  than  in  financial  terms,” 
according  to  Wissler’s  paper. 

Further,  they  discovered  that  the  average  time  for  a  case 
to  be  resolved  is  four  years,  and  the  average  cost  in 
attorftey’s  fees  for  the  defendant  is  $90,000  —  coupled 
with  occasional  large  awards  is  “astronomical.” 

And  while  the  costs  to  those  plaintiffs  represented  by 
attorneys  on  contingency  fees  is  lower,  over  a  third  still 
paid  an  average  of  $5,000  in  fees  —  the  losing  plaintiffs 
paid  an  average  of  $10,000,  with  the  costs  of  two  plaintiffs 
exceeding  $100,000. 


The  libel  research  team  also  found  that  65%  of  libel 
plaintiffs  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  their  litigation 
experience,  and  75%  said  they  contacted  the  defendant 
prior  to  filing  suit  in  an  effort  to  settle  —  indicating  to  the 
researchers  “a  willingness,  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  dispute,  to  give  the  media  a  chance  to  redress  the 
problem.” 

So,  the  team  reported,  “To  meet  the  apparent  underly¬ 
ing  concerns  of  plaintiffs,  an  alternative  process  should  be 
geared  toward  resolving  the  question  of  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  statement  that  is  alleged  to  have  caused  reputational 
disparagement.  The  remedy  should  consist  of  publication 
of  the  finding  on  the  falsity  issue  .  .  .  allowing  money 
damages  for  actual  pecuniary  loss  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  alternative  process  acceptable  for  some  plain¬ 
tiffs.”  (Thirteen  percent  of  plaintiffs  interviewed  said  they 
would  pursue  a  nonlitigation  alternative  only  under  certain 
conditions,  most  notably  to  publicize  the  outcome  and  to 
make  money  damages  available.) 


The  Iowa  team  found  that  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  plaintiffs 
interviewed  said  they  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  a  retraction,  correction  or 
apology. 


“The  alternative  process  is  geared  toward  resolving  the 
question  of  falsity;  the  remedy  is  subject  to  negotiation, 
but  is  likely  to  be  publication  of  the  finding  on  the  falsity 
issue,”  the  libel  project  explained.  “Both  parties  must 
execute  a  waiver  of  further  legal  action.  The  process  is 
strictly  scheduled  in  an  effort  to  expedite  the  resolution  of 
the  dispute,  and  discovery  is  limited. 

“An  optional,  but  recommended,  settlement  confer¬ 
ence  focuses  on  reducing  the  scope  of  the  dispute,  encour¬ 
aging  stipulations  of  uncontested  facts  and  encouraging 
settlement  discussions.  Cases  that  have  not  settled  will 
proceed  to  a  hearing  before  a  neutral,  who  will  issue  a 
finding  on  the  questions  of  reputational  harm  and  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  the  challenged  statements.” 

The  process,  which  aims  to  bring  the  dispute  to  a  resolu¬ 
tion  within  two  months,  or  75  days  tops,  is  structured  very 
much  like  the  now-defunct  News  Council,  although  the 
Iowa  team  proposes  that  the  resolution  be  binding,  and 
that  both  parties  agree  to  abide  by  the  remedy. 

Cases  eligible  for  the  dispute  resolution  procedure  must 
be  those  that  are  expected  to  be  seriously  litigated,  the 
parties  and  attorneys  involved  must  agree  —  for  research 
purposes  —  to  be  interviewed  before  and  after  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  agree  that  the  proceedings  be  observed  and 
recorded.  Cases  will  not  be  eligible  if  they  involve  chal¬ 
lenged  statements  of  a  nonfactual  character  or  in  the 
absence  of  any  reputational  harm.  Information  collected 
for  research  will  be  confidential,  and  the  parties  will  be 
(Continued  on  pof’e  131) 
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Poke  in  Examiner  ad  brings  cities  closer  together 


By  M.L.  Stein 

What  started  as  an  advertising  poke 
at  Des  Moines  ended  with  the  Iowa 
city  and  San  Francisco  becoming  sis¬ 
ter  cities. 

San  Francisco  Mayor  Diane  Fein- 


This  ad  in  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  upset  some  people  in  Des  Moines. 


Trade  minister  says 
Canadian  papers  are 
‘fearmongers’ 

Canada’s  newspapers  have 
resorted  to  “unadulterated  fearmon- 
gering”  in  their  coverage  of  free  trade 
negotiations  with  the  U.S.,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  trade  minister  says. 

Speaking  to  more  than  400  editors 
and  guests  at  the  Canadian  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  Trade 
Minister  Pat  Carney  singled  out  both 
the  Toronto  Star  and  the  Canadian 
Press  for  writing  “outrageous”  sto¬ 
ries  suggesting  that  the  nation’s  politi¬ 
cal  and  cultural  sovereignty  are 
threatened  by  the  ongoing  investiga¬ 
tions. 

Carney,  who  was  a  business  jour¬ 
nalist  before  becoming  trade  minister, 
ironically  started  her  comments  to  the 
group  by  saying  that  coverage  of  the 
negotiations  had  been  fair. 

“I  couldn’t  find  any  basis  for  lam¬ 
basting  the  media  on  this  issue,”  she 
said  at  the  beginning  of  her  talk. 


stein  even  gave  a  key  to  the  city  to 
Connie  Wimer,  publisher  of  the  Des 
Moines  Business  Recorder,  who 
showed  up  to  cement  the  relationship. 

“Yea,  Des  Moines,”  Feinstein 
exclaimed  at  the  city  hall  ceremony 
earlier  this  year. 

The  cordial  feelings  between  the 
cities  developed  as  the  result  of  a  San 
Francisco  Examiner  ad  campaign  last 
year  that  did  not  get  a  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  in  Des  Moines. 

The  paper  published  a  series  of 
promotional  advertisements  bashing 
television  programming  in  general 
and  tv  news  broadcasts  in  particular 
{E&P,  Oct.  25,  1986). 

What  riled  Des  Moines  was  one  ad 
showing  a  near  comatose  couple  in 
front  of  a  tv  screen.  The  caption  read: 
“For  a  lot  of  people,  the  view  in  Des 
Moines  is  the  same  as  the  view  in  San 
Francisco.” 

Its  civic  pride  stung,  the  Des 
Moines  Chamber  of  Commerce  went 
into  action.  It  drafted  its  own  ad  with 
the  same  caption  but  picturing  ballet 
great  Rudolf  Nureyev,  who  would  be 
performing  at  the  city’s  Civic  Center. 
Not  stated,  but  nonetheless  true,  was 
the  fact  that  Nureyev  was  appearing 
in  the  Midwestern  city  before  going  to 
San  Francisco. 

The  text  further  crowed  about  Des 
Moines’  symphony  orchestra  art  cen¬ 
ter,  fine  restaurants,  low  rents  and 
plentiful  parking. 

To  top  that  off,  the  city  offered  a 
“lucky  pair  of  San  Franciscans”  a 
free  weekend  in  Des  Moines  with 
tickets  to  see  Nureyev  on  stage  by 
writing  in  25  words  or  less  why  they 
would  jump  at  the  opportunity. 

The  ad,  which  was  published  in  the 
Examiner,  drew  a  winning  reply  from 
Elise  Rychelewski  whose  trip  to  Des 
Moines  included  dinner  with 
Nureyev. 

Des  Moines’  reaction  also 
prompted  Examiner  columnist  Rob 

Broker  opens 
Kentucky  office 

Media  broker  R.C.  Drisler  &  Co. 
announced  the  opening  of  its  news¬ 
paper  division  office  to  be  headed  by 
Gloria  Bushelman,  former  publisher 
and  owner  of  the  Recorder  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  northern  Kentucky. 

The  office  will  be  located  at  7300 
Turfway  Rd.,  Suite  510,  Florence, 
Ky.;  phone  number  (513)  381-7775. 

Crisler’s  home  office  is  in  Cincin¬ 
nati. 


Morse  to  visit  the  city  and  write  a 
generally  favorable  piece  about  it. 

Examiner  editor  Larry  Kramer 
commented:  “I’m  sure  Des  Moines  is 
a  nice  town.” 


The  Des  Moines  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  drafted  this  ad  as  a  response 
and  it  was  carried  by  the  Examiner. 


Sen.  proposes 
tighter  rules 
for  airfare  ads 

Sen.  Frank  Lautenberg  (D-N.J.) 
has  introduced  legislation  that  would 
impose  tighter  rules  on  airfare  adver¬ 
tising. 

Lautenberg’s  proposed  legislation 
would  transfer  responsibility  for 
unfair,  deceptive  and  anticompetitive 
advertising  practices  by  airlines  from 
the  Transportation  Department  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  which 
would  then  issue  rules  requiring  air¬ 
lines  to  disclose  any  limitations  on  the 
availability  of  their  airfares. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  air  carriers 
would  have  to  publish  their  on-time 
performance  records  and  their  poli¬ 
cies  on  refunds  for  discount-fare  tick¬ 
ets,  and  provide  better  notice  before 
changing  rules  for  qualifying  for  fre¬ 
quent-flyer  bonuses. 

Lautenberg’s  proposal  is  one  of  at 
least  five  pieces  of  legislation  aimed  at 
dealing  with  airline  industry  problems 
being  considered  by  Congress. 
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Just  off  the  press. . .  Now  available! 


“This  collection  of  Bill  Rentschler’s  columns  reminds  us 
forcefully  and  sadly  of  what  we  are  missing  in  much  of 
today’s  journalism— those  tough  no-holds-barred,  no¬ 
quarter-given,  first  person  editorial  voices  that  once 
blessed  our  newspapers.  Rentschler  reminds  us 
of  the  greats  such  as  William  Allen  White  and 
H.L.  Mencken  who  frequently  reflected  the 
common  wisdom  but  did  not  shrink  from 
trumpeting  outrageous  opinion  when 
they  felt  their  cause  was  just.” 

—WALTER  CRONKITE 


“I  wish  more  Americans  could  read 
Bill  Rentschler’s  works.  They  are  pithy, 
to  the  point  and  they  get  that  point  across.” 
— U.S.  SENATOR  BARRY  GOLDWATER  (Republican,  Arizona) 
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Building  quality  in  regionals 

New  York  Times  regional  papers  blossom  with  headquarters’  nurturing 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

After  a  flurry  of  buying  up  regional  newspapers,  the 
New  York  Times  Company  is  now  busy  building  them  up. 

For  more  than  a  year,  former  New  York  Times  managing 
editor  Seymour  Topping  has  led  a  wide-ranging  series  of 
programs  to  improve  the  style  and  substance  of  its  32 
regional  newspapers. 

Times  editors  from  New  York  are  conducting  writing 
seminars.  Lawyers  from  New  York  are  assisting  with  legal 
problems.  Award-winning  graphics  artist  Lou  Silverstein, 
a  former  Times  assistant  editor  for  art  now  working  as  a 
consultant,  has  helped  in  the  redesign  of  several  of  the 
papers.  A  wire  service  has  been  established  for  the 
regional  papers.  And  a  computerized  graphics  exchange  is 
planned. 

While  it  implements  all  these  changes,  the  New  York 
City  headquarters  has  also  committed  itself  to  a  careful 
balancing  act:  It  must  give  the  papers  a  sense  of  being  part 
of  the  New  York  Times  organization  without  crushing  the 
editorial  autonomy  it  has  promised. 

“We're  not  trying  to  create  little  New  York  Times, 
obviously,”  Topping  said.  “We  are,  however,  trying  to 
turn  out  the  best  possible  newspaper  each  can  be. 

“All  the  papers  are  autonomous  editorially.  What  I’m 
trying  to  do  is  create  a  framework  of  quality  for  them,”  he 
added. 

Topping  last  year  was  named  director  of  editorial  devel¬ 
opment  for  regional  newspapers,  and  kicked  off  what  the 
company  calls  its  “new  era  for  the  regionals”  with  a 
summer  meeting  in  Atlanta  of  senior  news  executives  from 
the  Times  and  the  regional  papers. 

Both  Topping  and  a  random  sampling  of  editors  in  the 
group  told  E&P  they  were  enthusiastic  about  the  results. 

Teamwork 

“The  editors  are  really  up,”  Topping  said.  “They  feel 
now  they  are  being  journalistically  welded  into  the  group. 
They’ve  always  been  under  the  corporate  umbrella,  but 
now  they  feel  part  of  the  team.” 

Former  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Siin  publisher  Ed  Johnson, 
now  senior  editor  of  the  regional  newspapers,  said  the 
Times  approach  has  raised  “a  consciousness  of  quality.” 

“1  just  think  the  incredible  enthusiasm  and  attention  to 
detail  from  the  top  —  if  you’ll  pardon  the  pun  —  of  a 
company  like  the  New  York  Times  can  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  small  papers  all  over  the  country,”  Johnson  said. 

That  feeling  has  been  engendered  among  the  regionals  in 
numerous  ways.  One  of  the  most  often  mentioned  is  the 
legal  help  the  New  York  Times  extends  to  its  newspapers. 

This  can  be  particularly  important  since  the  majority  of 
the  Times  regional  papers  are  small  or  medium-sized,  and 
located  in  the  South  or  small  towns  where  press  access 
remains  problematic. 

For  example.  Times  legal  clout  helped  the  tiny  —  7,800- 
circulation  —  Harlan  (Ky.)  Daily  Enterprise  beat 
attempts  to  close  jury  selection  in  two  murder  cases, 
editor  Ewell  Balltrip  said. 

“For  a  paper  this  size  to  have  access  to  that  kind  of  legal 
help  is  just  tremendous,”  Balltrip  said. 

“A  lot  of  people,  all  they  have  to  hear  is  that  New  York 
Times  lawyers  are  involved”  and  the  legal  problem  disap¬ 


pears,  added  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune  executive 
editor  William  F.  Mcliwain. 

Here,  too,  the  newspapers’  autonomy  is  respected, 
publishers  say. 

“It’s  great  advice,  and  he’s  never  told  us  what  to  do. 
I’ve  never  had  anyone  from  the  New  York  Times  tell  us 
what  to  do,”  said  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat  executive 
editor  Mike  Parman. 

The  Times  has  also  sponsored  a  series  of  legal  seminars 
at  the  regional  newspapers. 

Writing  school 

Another  big  thrust  is  aimed  at  improving  the  writing 
among  the  regional  papers. 

Times  senior  editor  Bill  Connolly  has  developed  a  three- 
day  seminar  for  reporters  and  editors.  Mostly,  Connolly 
said,  the  Times  regional  papers  have  the  same  problems 
other  smaller  newspapers  do. 

“The  writing  tends  to  be  loose,  not  as  precise  as  it  might 
be,”  he  said,  “and  there  is  a  lot  of  headlinese,  using  verbs 
and  words  that  nobody  really  says.” 

Connolly  has  designed  a  highly  structured  seminar  pro¬ 
gram,  one  that  makes  as  many  demands  on  the  New  York 
editors  as  the  regional  students. 

“There  are  things  [we’ve  done]  that 
wouldn’t  have  been  possible  without 
the  New  York  Times  behind  us.  And  I 
know  because  I’ve  worked  under  a 
family  [ownership]  and  another 
newspaper  group.’’ 

Before  an  editor  makes  the  trip  to  the  regional  paper,  for 
instance,  he  or  she  gets  the  paper  every  day  for  about  a 
month.  At  the  regional  paper,  the  New  York  editor  will 
work  from  a  book  that  outlines  the  three-day  program. 

At  the  same  time,  editors  in  the  regional  paper  will  have 
received  a  booklet  describing  how  they  can  best  take 
advantage  of  the  New  York  editor’s  visit. 

Over  two  days,  the  editor  conducts  half-day  sessions 
split  between  the  entire  writing  and  editing  staff,  going 
over  basics  and  referring  constantly  to  examples  from  the 
regional  paper. 

The  third  day  is  devoted  to  the  editor’s  “doing  one-on- 
one  sessions,  walking  around,  giving  help  or  just  listen¬ 
ing,”  Connolly  said. 

Always,  however,  the  paper’s  autonomy  is  kept  in 
mind,  editors  say.  Senior  editor  Johnson  recalls  that  Con¬ 
nolly  asked  for  “real  bark-on-the-log  criticism”  of  the 
seminar  when  it  had  its  test  run  in  Gainesville. 

“You  can  understand  how  delicate  this  is,”  Johnson 
said.  “If  it  comes  off  heavy-handed,  it  can  be  just  devas¬ 
tating.” 

But  New  York  needn’t  worry  about  stepping  on  toes, 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif. )  News-Press  executive  editor  Doug¬ 
las  Hope  says. 

(Continued  on  page  158) 
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Soy  oil-based  ink 

The  latest  ingredient  to  be  tested  as  a  substitute  for 
petroleum-based  oil  in  newspaper  ink  has  shown  positive  results 


By  George  Garneau 

The  latest  word  in  news  ink  —  and 
the  latest  ingredient  —  is  soy  oil. 

Yes,  the  oil  that  is  squeezed  from 
soybeans  and  sold  at  grocery  stores 
for  frying  chicken  and  tossing  salads 
is  being  used  to  make  ink  for  news¬ 
papers. 

Soy  oil  is  being  tested  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  petroleum-based  oil,  the  main 
ingredient  in  news  ink.  And  the 
results  at  several  newspapers  have 
been  very  positive,  according  to 
newspaper  production  executives, 
who  warn  that  testing  is  just  begin¬ 
ning,  but  encouraging. 

Soy-based  ink  printing  is  “equal  to 
and  maybe  looks  better  than”  petro¬ 
leum-based  ink,  said  Lon  Myers, 
operations  director  at  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette,  which  has 
been  testing  soy-based  inks  in  its 
weekly  farm  newspaper  Iowa  Farmer 
Today.  “It's  got  good  potential  for 
being  widely  used.” 

If  soy-based  inks  succeed,  they 
could  change  the  way  that  5(K)  million 
pounds  of  ink  used  by  newspapers 
annually  are  made.  As  a  result,  news¬ 
papers  could  avoid  environmental 
problems  stemming  from  the  disposal 
of  waste  ink,  and  a  plentiful,  renew¬ 
able  source  of  biodegradable  oils 
could  create  a  new  market  for  belea¬ 
guered  American  farmers.  Other 
potential  benefits  include  reduced 
dependence  on  foreign  petroleum,  a 
healthier  newspaper  production  envi¬ 
ronment  and  more  leverage  over  the 
price  and  supply  of  oils  for  making 
ink. 

Most  inks  currently  are  made  with 
petroleum-refined  oils,  accounting 
for  up  to  70%  of  most  news  ink,  the 
rest  mostly  carbon  black. 

“By  the  end  of  the  year  it  could  be  a 
major  portion  of  our  business,”  Mike 
Mylett,  general  manager  of  General 
Printing  Ink  news  inks,  said  of  soy- 
based  inks.  He  said  the  greater 
mileage  being  achieved  “certainly 
makes  it  financially  attractive”  and  it 
was  especially  well-suited  for  repro¬ 
ducing  color. 

In  addition,  the  benefits  of  the  lat¬ 
est  low-rub  petroleum-based  inks, 
designed  to  stay  on  the  page  and  not 
rub  off  on  the  readers’  hands,  appear 


to  be  available  with  soy-based  inks. 
As  E&P  went  to  press  on  April  28. 
Iowa  Farmer  Today  was  testing  its 
first  batch  of  low-rub  soy-based  ink. 

“It  looks  to  be  running  quite  well,” 
Myers  said  as  the  Goss  Metro  offset 
press  printed  low-rub  black  on  two 
section  fronts  and  backs. 

Myers  said  tests  were  so  positive 
that  he  planned  to  order  a  bulk  ship¬ 
ment  of  the  low-rub  black  and  55-gal- 
lon  drums  of  soy-based  color  inks  for 
expanded  testing. 

Mike  Stern,  production  director  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Joarnal, 
said  after  a  day  of  testing  soy-based 
letterpress  black  ink,  it  looked  “real 
good... absolutely  no  problem.  It  runs 
like  normal  ink.” 


Both  papers  used  formulas  from 
General  Printing  Ink  in  Carlstadt, 
N.J.,  based  on  a  formula  developed 
and  licensed  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  About 
a  dozen  U.S.  and  foreign  ink  compa¬ 
nies  have  been  licensed  by  AN  PA  to 
produce  its  soy-based  offset  and  let¬ 
terpress  inks,  for  which  patents  have 
been  applied.  Companies  such  as  GPl 
have  developed  their  own  low-rub 
formulations. 

George  Cashau,  technical  research 
director  for  the  ANPA,  said  the  soy- 
based  ink  is  “at  least  as  good  as  cur¬ 
rent  inks  today.  1  may  be  biased,  but  1 
think  it  lays  down  a  little  better.  1 
think  its  going  to  be  a  viable  product 
eventually.” 

The  bad  news  is:  Soy  oil  costs 
more.  It  was  still  too  early  to  tell  how 
much  more,  but  estimates  were  that  it 
could  cost  up  to  30%  more  than  cur¬ 
rent  petroleum-based  inks. 

The  good  news  is:  Some  of  the 
added  cost  may  be  negated  because 
soy-based  ink  appears  to  print  more 
newspapers  per  pound  than  petro¬ 
leum-based  ink. 


Soy  oil  is  currently  more  expensive 
than  petroleum  oil,  at  least  in  part 
because  of  slumping  world  crude  oil 
prices,  which  are  expected  to  rise  in 
the  near  future. 

“There's  some  indication  mileage 
may  be  better,”  said  Stern  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  Journal.  “It  may  prove  to  be  eco¬ 
nomically  feasible,  cheaper.  We  have 
a  great  interest  in  it.”  He  said  in  his 
tests,  ink  settings  had  to  be  cut  back 
because  of  the  new  ink's  strength. 

Myers  of  the  Gazette  said  that 
though  soy-based  inks  cost  more, 
“We  may  be  at  a  standoff  on  price. 
It's  a  stronger  formulation  so  we  use 
less.” 

The  ANPA's  Cashau  said:  “The 
only  downside  is  the  economics  —  if 


it's  going  to  be  cheap  enough  to  be 
competitive.  It's  a  matter  of  econom¬ 
ics.” 

Other  papers  testing  or  planning  to 
test  soy-based  inks  include  the  Provi¬ 
dence  ( R .  I )  Journal  Bulletin ,  Houston 
Chronicle  and  New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
Home  News. 

Vegetable-based  inks  are  not  new. 
Cashau  said  the  search  for  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  petroleum  oil  in  news  inks 
began  in  1980  after  a  cyclical  U.S.  oil 
shortage.  The  ANPA  research 
department  began  development  that 
included  testing  more  than  8,000  for¬ 
mulas.  It  resulted  in  a  tail-oil  ink, 
made  from  trees,  at  the  Washinf;ton 
Post  several  years  ago.  But  not  much 
activity  ensued. 

Myers  said  soy-based  news  ink 
“can  certainly  give  the  farmer 
another  market  for  his  product.  Those 
of  us  in  the  heartland  of  America, 
surrounded  by  soybean  fields,  it 
behooves  us  to  do  what  we  can  to  help 
find  another  market  for  the  farmers.” 

He  said  if  petroleum  is  in  short 
supply,  soy  oil  could  substitute. 

(Continued  on  pa^e  162) 
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Difficult  dilemma 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  had  to  decide  whether  to  publish  a  story  about  a 
Cleveland  priest  who  was  convicted  of  child  molestation  in  another  city 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  was  recently  faced 
with  a  dilemma  over  whether  to  publish  a  story  about  a 
priest  working  in  the  Cleveland  Catholic  Diocese  who  had 
been  convicted  of  child  molestation  in  another  city. 

The  priest  had  undergone  therapy  and  had  served  a  six- 
month  jail  sentence,  and  church  officials  told  the  newspa¬ 
per  that  publishing  the  story  would  destroy  the  man’s 
ministry. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  however,  expressing  a  strong  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  community’s  safety  and  well-being,  chose  to 
publish  an  appeal  to  Bishop  Anthony  Pilla  on  its  Perspec¬ 
tive  opinion  page  on  Sunday,  March  15,  calling  upon  the 
bishop  to  tell  parishioners  of  the  priest’s  past.  The  column 
was  highlighted  by  a  box  on  Page  1  of  the  paper,  drawing 
attention  to  the  appeal. 

The  commentary  —  penned  by  publisher  and  editor 
Thomas  Vail,  executive  editor  William  J.  Woestendiek 
and  managing  editor  Thomas  H.  Greer  —  did  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  priest,  but  told  of  the  PD’s  findings  and  of 
its  struggle  over  whether  to  publish  what  it  learned. 

“Journalism  can  be  a  challenging,  sometimes  frustrat¬ 
ing  profession,”  the  column  began.  “This  is  particularly 
so  when  you  have  an  important  story  but  cannot  print  it  in 
full. 

“That,  unfortunately,  is  the  case  today.  Plain  Dealer 
editors  have  wrestled  for  weeks  with  a  decision  about 
whether  or  not  to  publish  a  particularly  difficult  story. 
Last  fall,  a  free-lance  investigative  reporter  informed  us 
that  a  priest  who  is  now  working  in  a  parish  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Catholic  Diocese  had  been  convicted  of  child  moles¬ 
tation  several  years  ago  while  working  in  another  city,” 
the  column  explained. 

“The  reporter,  Jason  Berry  of  New  Orleans,  came 
across  the  story  after  the  priest  and  the  archdiocese  from 
which  the  priest  came  were  sued  by  one  of  his  victims,  and 
the  church  and  its  insurers  paid  $325,000  to  the  boy  in 
1986.  It  was  the  second  such  settlement;  a  boy  in  another 
family  in  that  archdiocese  received  $60,000  in  1980,”  the 
PD  continued. 

The  column  noted  that  Berry,  who  spent  two  years 
researching  and  writing  about  the  sexual  behavior  patterns 
in  the  priesthood,  including  pedophilia,  won  a  national 
Catholic  journalism  award  for  an  article  on  the  subject  in 
the  National  Catholic  Reporter. 

The  priest  was  transferred  to  Cleveland  in  the  late  1970s 
after  serving  six  months  in  jail  for  admitting  he  fondled  a 
youth. 

“The  trial  judge  ordered  that  during  his  five  years  on 
probation,  the  priest  was  not  to  ‘associate  with  any  minor 
without  the  presence  of  a  responsible  adult,”’  the  newspa¬ 
per  reported. 

When  the  priest  was  transferred  to  a  parish  in  the 
Cleveland  diocese,  the  pastor  was  the  only  person 
informed  of  the  man’s  criminal  past,  and  the  priest  con¬ 
tinued  to  attend  out-of-state  counseling  and  to  meet  with  a 
probation  officer  in  Cleveland. 


“Five  years  later,  the  priest  was  transferred  to  his 
current  suburban  parish,”  the  column  continued.  “Par¬ 
ishioners,  who  were  unaware  of  his  past,  said  the  priest  is 
interested  in  working  with  young  people,  taking  them 
skiing  and  on  camping  trips.  He’s  very  popular,  they  say.” 

Depositions  taken  under  oath  describing  the  priest’s 
alleged  activities  with  children  for  the  second  lawsuit 
against  the  priest  “provide  chilling,  disturbing  reading,” 
the  paper’s  editors  commented. 

“When  the  priest  was  asked  under  oath  if  he  had 
engaged  in  sexual  relations  with  youths  in  the  years  since 
his  conviction,  he  refused  to  answer,  instead  invoking  his 
Fifth  Amendment  right  against  self-incrimination,” 
according  to  the  column,  which  noted  that  during  the 
course  of  the  four-hour  interrogation,  the  priest  took  the 
Fifth  more  than  25  times. 

The  Plain  Dealer  reported  that  Bishop  Pilla  and  other 
diocese  officials  declined  to  be  interviewed  on  the  record 
about  the  priest.  Berry  was  told  that  the  bishop  would 
respond  to  written  questions,  and  he  submitted  19,  includ¬ 
ing:  “Why  did  the  diocese  agree  to  accept  the  priest?  Were 
any  parishioners  informed  of  his  criminal' past?  Will  you 
state  that  he  has  had  no  relapses,  no  recurrences,  has  had 
no  involvement  with  youngsters  since  arriving  in  Cleve¬ 
land?” 


“Our  concern  was  that  he  not  be 
working  with  chiidren,”  Woestendiek 
said.  “It  was  unfortunate  that  we  had  to 
do  it  this  way,  but  it  got  it  done.” 


The  written  response,  however,  from  Auxiliary  Bishop 
A.  James  Quinn  told  Berry,  “the  tone  of  your  questions  is 
perceived  to  be  offensive  and  biased  .  .  .  Thus  it  is  my 
judgment  at  this  time  that  neither  religion  nor  responsible 
journalism  would  be  well  served  by  responding  to  the 
specific  questions  as  proposed,”  the  column  reported. 

The  newspaper  further  quoted  from  Quinn’s  response, 
which  noted,  “I  do  not  perceive  the  negative  hopelessness 
that  your  questions  imply  in  regard  to  Father  ...  I 
respect  the  moral  repentance  exhibited  by  Father  ...  I 
recognize  that  Father  has  paid  the  criminal  and  civil  conse¬ 
quences  imposed  on  him.  The  victim  has  been  compen¬ 
sated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court.  Father  .  .  .  has 
undergone  extensive  psychological  counseling  and  has 
been  recommended  as  an  individual  who  can  begin  anew 
to  function  as  a  parish  priest.  Father  continues  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  this  diocese  through  periodic  reviews.  To  date. 
Father  has  ministered  successfully  in  the  parish  to  which 
he  is  assigned.” 

The  cardinal  who  had  been  part  of  the  arrangements  to 
transfer  the  priest  to  Cleveland  said  in  a  deposition  that  the 
decision  had  been  made  to  transfer  the  priest  to  a  diocese 
where  he  would  be  in  contact  with  children,  because  he 
(Continued  on  page  158) 
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Even  geniuses  make  mistakes. 


Oh  dear.  Only  four  sentences  into  a  letter  home  and  that  genius  of  geniuses. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  has  misused  our  brand  name  four  times.  He  misused  it  in 
connection  with  a  product  that  isn't  ours  (we  don't 
make  “rooms”);  he  used  it  as  a  noun  in  both  the 
singular  ("the  Xerox”)  and  plural  (“hundreds  of 
Xeroxes”)  and  as  a  verb  (“the  other  day.  1  Xeroxed"). 


To  be  charitable.  Leonardo  could  be  forgiven— 
four  and  a  half  centuries  of  jet  lag.  understandable 
difficulties  with  our  language  and  the  excitement  of 
finding  a  new  idea  But  we'd  like  other  mortals  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Xerox  brand  name  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  Xerox  Corporation  and  is  properly  used  only  to  identify 
products  of  Xerox.  As  a  brand  name.  Xerox  should  be  used 
as  a  proper  adjective  followed  by  the  noun  describing 
the  product,  as  in  Xerox  copier  or  Xerox  printer. 


So  please  use  our  name  correctly.  It  doesn't  take 
a  lot  of  genius,  just  a  little  thought. 


i 


Texas  APME  Honors  Pulitzer  Prize  winners 


The  APME  honored  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  from  Texas  recently.  Pictured  from 
left  (seated)  Ken  Herman;  Joe  Murray;  George  Rodrigue;  (rear)  Ben  Sargent; 
Oscar  Griffin,  Jr.;  Bob  Jackson;  Jay  Dickman;  Skeeter  Hagler;  Roland  Towery; 
Mark  Thompson;  Howard  Swindle;  and  Gene  Goltz. 

(AP  Laserphoto) 


By  Michael  Holmes 

It  was  the  largest  gathering  ever  of 
Texas  Pulitzer  Prize  winners. 

A  dozen  of  the  journalists  who  were 
involved  in  the  winning  of  13  Pulitzer 
Prizes  over  the  past  31  years  were 
honored  recently  at  a  special  lun¬ 
cheon  hosted  by  the  Texas  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors. 

Held  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Driskill 
Hotel,  Austin’s  historic  political 
hangout,  reporters,  photographers 
and  editors  were  saluted  as  being 
among  the  best  in  the  business. 

The  Pulitzer  winners  were  congrat¬ 
ulated  by  Liz  Carpenter,  former  press 
secretary  to  first  lady  Lady  Bird  John¬ 
son,  “for  putting  real  quality  into 
Texas.” 

APME  first  vice  president  Dub 
Brown,  editor  of  the  Port  Arthur 
News,  said  each  of  the  13  prizes 
awarded  to  Texas  newspapers  was 
the  product  of  hard,  diligent  and  often 
dangerous  work. 

“There  are  no  Janet  Cookes  in  the 
group,”  Brown  asserted,  referring  to 
the  Washington  Post  reporter  who 
surrendered  a  Pulitzer  in  1981  after 
admitting  that  her  story  about  an  8- 
year-old  drug  addict  was  a  hoax. 

“Without  question,  they  faced  dan¬ 
ger,  they  faced  threats,  they  faced 
intimidation,  harassment,  organized 
circulation  boycotts,  and  God  only 
knows  what  else  in  connection  with 
winning  the  awards.  They  didn’t  back 
into  these  awards,”  Brown  told  the 
luncheon  attended  by  more  than  150 
people. 

Brown  said  the  individuals  being 
honored  shared  something  else  in 
their  pursuit  of  excellence. 

“1  think  they  would  acknowledge, 

too,  that  they  had  some  gutsy  editors 
and  some  gutsy  publishers  who  sup¬ 
ported  them.  You  don’t  win  an  award 
such  as  this  without  starting  at  the 

top. ” 

Brown  noted  that  while  many  of  the 
awards  were  won  by  the  state’s 
largest  newspapers,  several  went  to 
some  of  the  smallest  papers  in  Texas. 

“1  think  there  might  be  a  message 
for  all  of  us  in  Alice,  Cuero,  Pecos, 
Lufkin,  Amarillo,”  he  said.  “Quality 
can  clearly  be  achieved  on  any  circu¬ 
lation  level.” 

To  mark  the  unusual  gathering,  a 
commemorative  book  was  prepared 
that  told  the  story-behind-the-story 
on  each  prize-winning  effort.  Copies 
also  will  be  distributed  to  every  jour¬ 
nalism  school  in  the  state. 


One  of  the  Pulitzer  winners’  own, 
Austin  American-Statesman  car¬ 
toonist  Ben  Sargent,  drew  a  special 
cartoon  saluting  his  fellow  winners. 

Honored  at  the  luncheon  were: 

•  Caro  Brown,  who  won  the 
1955  prize  for  reporting,  edition  time, 
with  a  series  of  stories  dealing  with 
the  successful  attack  on  the  one-man 
rule  in  Dubai  County  by  political  boss 
George  Parr.  Brown  wrote  for  the 
Alice  Daily  Echo. 


•  Roland  Kenneth  Towery,  who 
won  the  1955  prize  for  reporting,  no 
edition  time,  with  a  series  of  articles 
exposing  a  scandal  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Texas  Veterans’  Land 
Program.  Towery  wrote  for  the  Cuero 
Record. 

•  Thomas  H.  Thompson  and  the 
Amarillo  Globe-News,  winners  of  the 
1961  prize  for  meritorious  public  ser¬ 
vice  for  exposing  a  breakdown  in 
local  law  enforcement  with  resultant 


punitive  action  that  swept  lax  local 
officials  from  their  posts  and  brought 
about  the  election  of  a  reform  slate. 

•  Oscar  Griffin  Jr.  of  the  Pecos 
Independent  and  Enterprise,  winner 
of  the  1963  Pulitzer  for  reporting,  no 
edition  time.  As  editor  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  Griffin  initiated  the  exposure  of 
the  Billie  Sol  Estes  scandal  and 
thereby  brought  a  major  fraud  on  the 
U.S.  government  to  national  atten¬ 
tion. 


•  Robert  H.  Jackson,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  whose  photo  of  Jack  Ruby 
shooting  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  won  the 
1964  prize  for  photography. 

•  Gene  Goltz,  the  Houston  Post, 
winner  of  the  1965  prize  for  local 
investigative,  specialized  reporting, 
with  an  expose  of  government  corrup¬ 
tion  in  Pasadena,  Texas,  which 
resulted  in  widespread  reforms. 

•  Joe  Murray  and  Ken  Herman, 

(Continued  on  page  162) 


“I  think  there  might  be  a  message  for  aii  of  us  in 
Aiice,  Cuero,  Pecos,  Lufkin,  Amariiio,”  he  said. 
“Quaiity  can  cieariy  be  achieved  on  any  circuiation 
ievei.” 
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Former  State  Department  spokesman  denounces  ‘disinformation’ 


Veteran  journalist  Bernard  Kalb, 
who  resigned  last  year  as  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  U.S.  State  Department, 
told  a  Washington  State  University 
audience  recently  that  “the  idea  of 
disinformation  collides  with  every 
bone  in  my  body.” 

The  former  CBS  News  reporter 
said  that  was  the  reason  he  quit  last 
year  as  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
public  affairs  after  two  years  in  the 
job. 

Specifically,  he  stated,  he  took 
issue  with  the  U.S.  government’s 
disinformation  campaign  against 
Libya. 

In  addressing  the  13th  annual 
Edward  R.  Murrow  Symposium, 
Kalb  noted  that  diplomatic  reporters 
properly  end  their  statements  with 
question  marks. 

As  a  government  spokesman,  he 
continued,  “you  want  your  state¬ 
ments  to  end  with  a  period  — 
unchallenged.” 

Turning  to  the  Iran  arms  investiga¬ 
tion,  Kalb  said  the  scandal  “is  a  testi¬ 
mony  on  how  foreign  policy  should 
not  be  handled.” 

As  assistant  secretary,  he  said  he 
tried  to  “expand  the  frontiers  of  dis¬ 
closure”  in  areas  that  would  not 
endanger  national  security. 

The  more  information  put  out,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  of  a  policy  being 
rejected,  he  conceded,  but  added: 
“Policies  that  are  kept  in  secrecy. 

Crack  ad  series 
offered  by  INMA 

The  International  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  (formerly  the 
International  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association)  has  introduced  its  third 
set  of  camera-ready  promotion  pack¬ 
ages  available  to  newspapers. 

The  set  of  six  anti-crack  ads  was 
designed  by  Newsday  of  Long  Island, 
N.Y.  and  donated  to  the  INMA. 
Three  of  the  ads  feature  stark  black- 
and-white  photos  of  a  cemetery,  a  jail 
cell  and  a  hospital  emergency  room 
headlined,  “You  can  really  go  places 
with  crack.”  The  remaining  ads  fea¬ 
ture  the  theme,  “Don’t  crack  up  your 
life,”  and  include  copy  about  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  this  potentially  deadly  form  of 
cocaine. 

Newspapers  interested  in  the  ads 
can  obtain  a  brochure  and  order  form 
by  writing  to  INMA,  The  Newspaper 
Center,  1 1600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive, 
Reston,  Va.  22091;  or  by  calling 
(703)  648-1094. 


that  are  not  shared  with  the  public, 
will  never  succeed.” 

Failing  to  keep  the  public  informed 
is  “counterproductive,”  he  went  on. 

Kalb  generally  gave  diplomatic 
reporters  high  marks,  crediting  them 
with  picking  up  the  “melody”  of  a 
good  story. 

“They  [journalists]  may  not  have 
all  the  answers,  but  they  have  the 
rhythm,”  he  remarked. 

Speaking  as  a  reporter  himself, 
Kalb  said  he  likes  an  aggressive  and 
objective  press  that  acts  as  a 


“national  sentinel”  for  the  American 
public. 

He  charged  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  with  doing  a  poor  job  of  explain¬ 
ing  U.S.  policy  in  Nicaragua. 

“The  administration  should  be 
more  forthcoming”  and  should  guard 
against  overclassification  regarding 
foreign  policy,  he  asserted. 

During  his  tenure  as  a  government 
spokesman,  Kalb  recalled,  he  tried  to 
“put  out  as  many  vitamins  as  1  could, 
as  few  calories  as  possible,  resonating 
with  the  truth.” 
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President  begins  holding  Informal’  meetings  with  the  press 


The  White  House  is  implementing  a 
new  program  of  informal  meetings 
between  President  Reagan  and  small 
groups  of  reporters  in  order  to 
improve  his  contacts  with  the  press. 

The  first  such  meeting  took  place 
on  April  28  and  involved  six  journal¬ 
ists  who  regularly  cover  the  White 
House. 

The  resulting  stories  dealt  with  the 
President’s  views  of  the  current  arms 
control  proposals  over  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  medium-range  missiles  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

“We're  attempting  to  get  our  regu¬ 


lar  folks  in  to  see  the  president  on  a 
more  regular  basis,”  said  a  White 
House  pressroom  official.  “We're 
not  going  to  replace  press  confer¬ 
ences.  This  is  just  a  way  to  give  White 
House  reporters  more  opportunities 
to  meet  with  the  president.” 

See  earlier,  related  story  on 
page  34. 

The  names  of  the  six  reporters  who 
met  with  President  Reagan  on  April 
28  “were  not  read  into  the  record,” 
the  official  explained.  “This  was  not 
an  exclusive.  The  transcript  was 


made  available  to  the  entire  press 
corps.”  The  official  said  the  group 
functioned  “like  a  press  pool.” 

The  idea  for  the  informal  meetings 
came  from  Marlin  Fitzwater,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  for  press  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  plan  is  to  hold  such  meetings 
regularly  and  to  select  White  House 
press  corps  participants  on  a  rotating 
basis. 

However,  President  Reagan  “is 
real  busy  in  May”  and  a  second  such 
informal  meeting  has  yet  to  be  sched¬ 
uled. 


Unions  urge  boycott  of  two  McClatchy  newspapers 

Management  says  its  had  little  effect 


By  M.L.  Stein 

About  a  dozen  AFL-CIO  and 
Teamster  union  locals  reportedly 
have  urged  their  members  to  boycott 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  and 
Fresno  Bee  at  the  request  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild. 

The  Guild’s  Northern  California 
unit  and  McClatchy  Newspapers  are 
locked  in  a  stalemate  over  a  new  con¬ 
tract.  The  company  canceled  its  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  agreement  with  the 
Guild  March  6,  after  the  union 
rejected  new  work  rules  which  elimi¬ 
nate  regular  step  raises  and  a  require¬ 
ment  of  union  membership. 

McClatchy  has  imposed  a  merit 
increase  plan  covering  some  600 
employees  at  Bee  newspapers,  who 
are  continuing  to  work  during  the  dis¬ 
pute. 

Guild  administrative  officer  Jerry 
Rocker  told  E&P  the  Guild 
approached  area  labor  leaders,  asking 
that  their  members  cancel  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  newspapers.  Unions 
which  agreed,  he  said,  were  given 
“stop  subscription”  cards  that  could 
be  mailed  to  the  Sacramento  or 
Fresno  papers,  with  a  tear-off  section 
returned  to  the  Guild. 

Rocker  claimed  the  Fresno  boy¬ 
cott,  which  started  earlier,  resulted  in 
55  subscription  cancellations  on  each 
of  the  first  two  days.  He  said  he  had 
no  figures  for  Sacramento. 

Sacramento  Bee  operations  direc¬ 


tor  Fuller  A.  Cowell  said  April  24  that 
eight  days  of  the  boycott  had  resulted 
in  less  than  100  subscription  cancella¬ 
tions. 

Meanwhile,  the  Guild  was  con¬ 
ducting  “informational  picketing”  at 
the  two  newspapers  on  an  irregular 
basis  “to  remind  the  editor  and  the 
public  that  we  are  unhappy  with  the 
situation,”  Rocker  said. 


totaling  $52,000  a  year. 

In  addition,  the  company  has  given 
average  merit  increases  of  4.7%  and 
provided  an  improved  pension  plan,  it 
said. 

Rocker  called  the  $52,000  figure 
“misleading,”  adding,  “The  vast 
majority  of  our  members  do  not  make 
that  much.” 

The  union  chief  also  disputed  the 


Sacramento  Bee  operations  director  Fuller  A. 
Cowell  said . . .  the  boycott  had  resulted  in  less  than 
100  subscription  cancellations. 


“We  will  continue  the  boycott  until 
we  can  come  back  to  the  bargaining 
table  and  agree  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner,”  he  continued. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  C.  K. 
McClatchy,  editor  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee  and  president  of  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  termed  the  boycott  an 
“inappropriate  action  which,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  actually  harms  those  the 
Guild  represents  and  1,500  other  Bee 
employees  .  .  .  We  will  not  be  intimi¬ 
dated  into  a  change  of  position  on 
issues  where  our  conduct  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  our  employees.” 

Management  also  issued  a  “Fact 
Sheet,”  stating  that  “top  level”  Guild 
members  in  editorial  and  advertising 
currently  earn  salary  and  benefits 


4.7%  raise  figure.  He  said  union  cal¬ 
culations  show  that  the  former 
across-the-board  step  increases  for 
editorial  workers  averaged  6.9%, 
while  the  current  average  merit 
increase  is  3.4%. 

In  its  Fact  Sheet,  management 
claimed  that  union  membership  had 
never  been  a  major  issue  in  past  labor 
negotiations  and  that  50%  of  the 
advertising  department  employees 
have  said  they  do  not  want  to  belong 
to  a  union. 

Moreover,  management  stated,  the 
Guild  had  a  “substantial  input”  into 
the  merit  review  plan. 

It  said  more  than  1,000  merit 
reviews  have  been  conducted  with 
“less  than  a  dozen  appeals.” 
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added  USA  WEEKEND  to  Friday 
and  guess  what  happened? 

Single  copy  sales  increased  43%!” 


I.!  f^ocverho 


We  were  looking  for  another 
avenue  to  increase  weekend  reader- 
ship.  Our  objective  was  to  add  a 
new  dimension  to  the  Friday  pro¬ 
duct.  We  considered  creating  our 
own  publication,  but  the  costs  were 
too  prohibitive.  So,  we  decided  to 
add  two  reader  products  —  Accent 
Plus  and  USA  WEEKEND. 

Accent  Plus,  a  tab  format,  is  an 
addition  to  our  existing  lifestyle  sec¬ 
tion.  It  contains  coverage  of  local 
entertainment  —  movies,  theater, 
historical  review  and  community 
events.  USA  WEEKEND  was  added 
to  provide  national  coverage  of 
lifestyle  trends.  The  combination  of 
these  two  exciting  reader  products 


added  enthusiasm  and  demand  for 
The  Californian’s  Friday  package. 

Our  expanded  Friday  package  re¬ 
ceived  enthusiastic  support  from  our 
marketing,  editorial,  advertising  and 
circulation  departments.  We  launch¬ 
ed  the  new  package  February  5  and 
we’ve  increa^  sin^e  copy  sales  by 
4.3%  every  week  since.  And  the  in¬ 
creases  are  holding. 

We  think  we  made  the  right  deci¬ 
sion.  But  more  importantly,  our 
readers  agree.” 


Jefry  K.  Stanners 
Chief  Executive  Offtaer 
The  Bakersfield  Californian 


Call  Ray  Gaulke  at  212-715-2130  for  more  information  on  how  you  can 
make  USA  WEEKEND  wallop  work  for  your  Friday  sales. 
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In  1837  Arunah  Shepherdson  Abell  printed  the  very  first  edition  of  The  Baltimore  Sun, 
ushering  in  a  new  era  in  newspaper  publishing. 

Since  then, we’ve  earned  12  Pulitzer  Prizes,  hundreds  of  local,national  and  international 
awards  and  been  home  to  journalists  like  H.L.  Mencken  and  A.  Aubrey  Bodine. 

Obviously,  we’ve  come  a  long  way  in  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  And  it  is  our 
commitment  to  the  people  of  Maryland  to  continue  to  grow  and  get  even  better 
in  the  future.  In  essence,  to  be  the  ver>'  best  newspaper  we  know  how  to  be. 

Here’s  to  another  O  years  of  histoiy  in  the  making.  Til  i:  IIMTIMORE  si'N 


j 
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Who’s  where  at  the  ANPA? 

For  additional  attendees,  please  see  page  127 


Newspapers 


ALABAMA 

Anniston  Star 

Mr  &  Mrs  Phillip  Sanguinetti  -  Waldorf-A. 

Birmingham  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Victor  H.  Hanson  II  -  Plz.  Athenee 
Mr  &  Mrs  Victor  H.  Hanson  III  -  Plz.  Athenee 
Cullman  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Bryan  -  Waldorf-A. 

Florence  Times  Daily 

Mr  &  Mrs  P.  Steven  Ainsley  -  Waldorf-A. 

Gadsden  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Helderman  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Huntsville  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Green  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 
Mobile  Press  Register 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Hearin  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Luis  M.  Williams  -  Waldorf-A. 
Montgomery  Advertiser/Journal 
Richard  H.  Amberg  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Tuscaloosa  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  H.  Land  -  Waldorf-A. 

ALASKA 

Anchorage  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  E.  Grilly  -  Waldorf-A. 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  Republic/Phoenix  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  R.  Hogan  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Conrad  A.  Kloh  -  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Pat  Murphy  -  Waldorf-A. 

Tucson  Arizona  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Emil  E.  Rould  -  Waldorf-A. 

Tucson  Citizen 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Donald  Hatfield  -  Waldorf-A. 

Tucson  Newspapers  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  E.  Jackson  -  Waldorf-A. 

ARKANSAS 

Jonesboro  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Troutt  Jr  -  Waldorf  T. 

Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Hussman  Jr 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hugh  B.  Patterson  -  Helmsiey  P. 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  T.  Malone 

CALIFORNIA 

Bakersfield  Californian 

Alfred  T.  Fritts  -  Waldorf-A. 

Davis  Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  Foy  S.  McNaughton 
Escondido  Times-Advocate 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Armstrong  -  Waldorf-A. 
Fairfield  Daily  Republic 
Mr  &  Mrs  Craig  H.  Martin  -  Waldorf-A. 

Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 

Mr  &  Mrs  Vance  Caesar  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  H.  Bidder  -  Hyatt 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  J.  McCabe  -  Waldorf-A. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  D.  Boswell  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Johnson  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  F.  Wright  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  D.  Strutton 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  B.  Shaffer  -  Waldorf-A. 
Modesto  Bee 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Ward  -  St.  Regis 
Palm  Springs  Desert  Sun 
Karen  Oppenheim  -  Waldorf-A. 
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Dakland  Tribune 

Robert  C.  Maynard  -  Waldorf-A. 

Riverside  Press-Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  H.  Hays  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  D.  Rich  -  Waldorf-A. 

Sacramento  Bee 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  R.  J.  Whittaker  -  Waldorf-A. 
San  Bernadino  Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  A.  Bean 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  D.  Goss  -  Waldorf  T. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Peter  E.  Thieriot 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Thieriot  -  Carlyle 
San  Francisco  Chronicle/Examiner 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  McCormick  -  Waldorf  T. 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Lawrence  Walker  Jr  -  Waldorf  T. 
San  Gabriel  Tribune/Whittier  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Al  Totter  -  Continental 
San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dean  R.  Bartee  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Hammett 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  A.  Ott  -  Waldorf-A. 

San  Mateo  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Hart  Clinton  -  Waldorf-A. 

San  Rafael  Marin  Independent  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  T.  Barnes  -  Waldorf-A. 

Santa  Ana  Grange  County  Register 
R.  David  Threshie 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  B.  Dale  Davis  -  Waldorf-A. 

Santa  Cruz  Sentinel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  McPherson  III  -  Waldorf-A. 
Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  C.  Bollinger 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  C.  Weeks  -  Sherry-Netherland 

Stockton  Record 

Christopher  Scovei'  Dix  -  Waldorf-A. 

Tracy  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  F.  Matthews  -  Waldorf  T. 
Visalia  Times-Delta 
Janet  C.  Sanford  -  Waldorf-A. 


Vista  Press 

John  P.  McMeel 


COLORADO 

Boulder  Daily  Camera 

Janet  Chusmir  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Dotson  -  Waldorf-A. 

Jack  E.  Doyle  -  Waldorf-A. 

Denver  Post 

Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Schlosberg  III  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  H.  L.  Tryhane  -  Waldorf-A. 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  W.  Fletcher 
Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel 
George  Orbanek  -  Waldorf-A. 

Pueblo  Chieftain 
Barclay  Jameson  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Rawlings  -  Waldorf  T. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  A.  Spargo  -  Waldorf  T. 
Elizabeth  M.  Pfriem  -  Waldorf  T. 

Bristol  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  H.  Zerbey  IV  -  St.  Moritz 

Danbury  News-Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Forrest  C.  Palmer  -  Waldorf-A. 

Hartford  Courant 

Michael  J.  Davies  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  A  Jansen  Jr 
Meriden  Record-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  T.  Lucey  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Carter  H.  White  -  Continental 
Eliot  C.  White  -  Waldorf-A. 

New  Britain  Herald 
Lindsley  Wellman  -  Continental 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier/Register 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lionel  Jackson  Jr 


Che  Shcbovjaan  press 


Disaster  Aid  Office 

Being  Set  Up  F«r 
^hebovgan  Claims 


The  Werner  family  of  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin, 
has  agreed  to  sell 

The  Sheboygan  Press 

To  Ingersoll  Publications  Company 

We  are  proud  to  have  served  as  the  broker  for 
the  Werner  family  interests  in  this  transaction. 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 
313-646-4230 
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New  London  Day 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alcino  G.  Almeida  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Reid  Mac  Cluggage  -  Waldorf-A. 

Norwich  Bulletin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  S.  Feeney  -  Waldorf-A. 
Stamford  Advocate/Greenwich  Time 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Rowe  -  Helmsiey  P. 
Waterbury  Republican/American 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Pape  II  -  Pierre 
Willimantic  Chronicle 
Lucy  B.  Crosbie  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kevin  B.  Crosbie  -  Waldorf-A. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington  News-Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sal  DeVivo  -  Waldorf-A. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington  Post 

William  B.  Dickinson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  H.  Ferguson  -  Hilton 

Katharine  Graham 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  E.  Graham  -  Park  Lane 
Mr  &  Mrs  B.  Jones  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Might  -  Waldorf-A. 

Jack  F.  Patterson  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  G.  Spoon  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  A.  Wallace  -  Continental 
Washington  Times 
William  Doyle  Finch  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Rothenburg  -  Waldorf-A. 

FLORIDA 

Boca  Raton  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Clement  C.  Winke  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Bradenton  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  McComas  -  Waldorf-A. 
Cleanvater  Sun 
Bruce  E.  Coury  -  Waldorf-A. 

Dade  City  Pasco  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  L.  Matthew  -  Waldorf  T. 

Ft.  Lauderdale  News  &  Sun  Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  P.  O’Donnell  -  Waldorf  T. 
Fort  Meyers  News-Press 
Terry  G.  Hopkins  -  Waldorf-A. 

Gainesville  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Fitzwater  -  Waldorf-A. 
Hollywood  Sun-Tattler 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  Segall  Sr  -  Waldorf-A. 
Jacksonville  Times-Union/Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  l.  Whyte  -  Waldorf-A. 


Lakeland  Ledger 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lynn  0.  Matthews  -  Helmsiey  P. 
Leesburg  Commercial 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.A.  Nichols  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Miami  Diario  Las  Americas 
Mr  &  Mrs  Horacio  Aguirre  -  Waldorf-A. 

Miami  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  G.  Capen  Jr  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Miami  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Kraslow 

Dcala  Star-Banner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Brooks  -  Waldorf-A. 

Driando  Sentinel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  Lifvendahl  -  Waldorf-T. 

Palatka  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Delzell  -  Waldorf-A. 
Panama  City  News-Herald 
Scott  Fischer  -  Waldorf-A. 

Pensacola  News  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  B.  Flynn  -  Helmsiey  P. 

St.  Petersburg  Times 
Andrew  Barnes 

Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  Patterson  -  Waldorf-A. 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Elven  Grubbs  -Waldorf-A. 
Tallahassee  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Carrol  Dadisman  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Fredrick  Mott  -  Waldorf-A. 

Tampa  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  F.  Pittman  -  Waldorf-A. 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  F.  Urbanski  -Waldorf-A. 
West  Palm  Beach  Post-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Giuffrida  -  Waldorf-A. 

Daniel  J.  Mahoney  Jr  -  Park  Lane 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.L.  Sartory  -  Continental 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  Journal  Constitution 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dennis  Berry  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jay  R.  Smith  -  Helmsiey  P. 
Augusta  Chronicle  &  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  B.  Skinner  -  Waldorf-A. 
Gainesville  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Denise  H.  Bannister  -  Waldorf-A. 
Macon  Telegraph  &  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edmund  E.  Olson  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Billy  Watson  -  Waldorf-A. 

Savannah  News  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  Harwood  -  Waldorf-A. 

HAWAII 

Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Dolata  -  Waldorf-A. 


Worcester  County  Newspapers  and  Ogden  Newspapers  have  sold 


®ri0t0l  (Conn.)  PreoH 

and  two  contiguous  weekly  newspapers 

To  Garden  State  Newspapers,  Inc. 

We  are  proud  to  have  served  as  the  broker  for 
Worcester  County  Newspapers  and  Ogden  Newspapers 
in  this  transaction. 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 
313-646-4230 


Honolulu  Advertiser 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  T.  Gialanella 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thurston  Twigg-Smith  -  Waldorf  T. 
Honolula  Star-Bulletin 
Catherine  Shen  -  Waldorf-A. 

IDAHO 

Boise  Idaho  Statesman 

Gordon  R.  Black  -  Waldorf-A. 

ILLINOIS 

Aurora  Beacon-News 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Curley  -  Waldorf-A. 

Bloomington  Pantograph 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Goldrick  -  Lotos  Club 
Carbondale  Southern  Illinoisan 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Stephen  Burgess  -  Helmsiey  P. 
Champaign  News-Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Hirschfeld  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Chicago  Daily  Defender 
Robert  a.  Sengstacke 
Chicago  Daily  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  Baumann  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stuart  R  Paddock  Jr  -  Waldorf  T. 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
Robert  E.  Page 
Donald  F.  Piazza 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  T.  Price  -  Park  Lane 

Chicago  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  T.  Brumback  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Madigan  -  Waldorf  T. 

Charles  Storch  -  Waldorf-A. 

Danville  Commercial-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  T.  Stout  -  Continental 
Edwardsville  Intelligencer 
MR  &  Mrs  John  B.  Levesque  -  Waldorf-A. 

Elgin  Courier-News 

Mr  &  Mrs  D.  Ray  Wilson  -  Waldorf-A. 

La  Salle  News-Tribune 
Joyce  McCullough  -  Meridien-P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Fritz  C.  Miller  -  Waldorf-A. 

Robert  Vickrey  -  Meridien-P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  Miller  III  -  Meridien-P. 

Peoria  Journal  Star 
Steven  R.  Koch 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  McConnell 
Quincy  Herald-Whig 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  Oakley  -  Waldorf-A. 

Rockford  Register  Star 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  J.  Coleman  -  Helmsiey  P. 
Springfield  State  Journal-Reg. 

John  P.  Clarke 
Waukegan  News-Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Glenn  W.  Pfeil  -  Waldorf-A. 

INDIANA 

Bloomington  Herald-Telephone 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  J.  Hefron  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  C.  Schurz  -  Waldorf-A. 

Columbus  Republic 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  R.  Bucknam  -  Waldorf-A. 
Evansville  Newspapers 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Hartmann  -  Waldorf  T. 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  B.  Bidder  -  Pierre 
Gary  Post-Tribune 
Jane  Scholz  -  Waldorf-A. 

Steve  Braver  -  Waldorf-A. 

Indianapolis  Central  Newspapers 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  E.  Russell  -  Waldorf  T. 

Indianapolis  Star-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  K.  Crowe  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  A.  Dyer  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  S.  Pulliam 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  B.  Wright  -  Waldorf-A. 

Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  L.  Holtz  -  Waldorf-A. 

Marion  Chronicle-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  T.  Wanninger-  Waldorf-A. 
Richmond  Palladium-Item 
Nancy  L.  Green  -  Doral 
Vincennes  Sun-Commercial 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  E.  Brooks  Jr-  Waldorf-A. 

IOWA 

Ames  Daily  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Verle  Burgason  -  Waldorf-A. 
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Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  Hladky  III  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  F.  Kennedy  -  Continental 
Des  Moines  Register 
Charles  C.  Edwards  Jr  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Dubuque  Telegraph  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  McKibben  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  McMullin  -  Waldorf-A. 

Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 
Mary  Parks  Stier  -  Waldorf-A. 

KANSAS 

Coffeyville  Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  A.  Lind  -  Waldorf-A. 

Emporia  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  David  Walker  -  Waldorf-A. 

Hutchinson  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  E.  Buzbee  -  Waldorf-A. 
Junction  City  Daily  Union 
John  G.  Montgomery  -  Waldorf  T. 

Lawrence  Journal-World 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr 
Liberal  Southwest  Daily  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  S.  Head  -  Waldorf-A. 
Pittsburg  Morning  Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  H.  Collinson  -  Continental 
Wichita  Eagle-Beacon 
Reid  Ashe  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  Christiansen  -  Waldorf-A. 

KENTUCKY 

Ashland  Daily  Independent 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Del  Santo  -  Waldorf-A. 
Danville  Advocate-Messenger 
Mary  Schurz  -  Drake 
Elizabethtown  News-Enterprise 
Frank  Batten  Jr  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Harlan  Daily  Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ewell  H.  Balltrip  -  Waldorf-A. 
Henderson  Gleaner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  M.  Dear  -  Waldorf-A. 
Lexington  Herald-Leader 
Mr  &  Mrs  Creed  C.  Black  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lewis  E.  Owens  -  Waldorf  T. 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  N.  Gill  -  Waldorf-A. 
Madisonville  Messenger 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Doug  Miller  -  Waldorf-A. 
Middlesboro  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Earl  Burchfield  -  Waldorf-A. 
Dwensboro  Messenger-Inquirer 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  S.  Hager  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  W.  Hager  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  J.  Hardin  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  D.  Smith  Jr  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Larry  D.  Smith  -  Continental 
Baton  Rouge  State-Times/Advct 
Douglas  L.  Manship  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Manship  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Doug  Manship  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 
Houma  Daily  Courier 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  A.  Lynch  -  Waldorf-A. 

Lake  Charles  American  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hugh  Shearman  -  Waldorf-A. 
Monroe  News-Star-World 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vernon  W.  McCrory  -  Waldorf-A. 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Caroline  Diamond 
Ashton  Phelps  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Opelousas  Daily  World 
Mr  &  Mrs  Aaron  Parsons  -  Waldorf-A. 
Shreveport  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  T.  Beaird 
Shreveport  Times 
Sandra  R.  Baker  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  Bronson  -  Helmsiey  P. 
Thibodaux  Daily  Comet 
Mr  &  Mrs  Miles  Forrest  -  Waldorf-A. 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News 

Arthur  E.  McKenzie  -  Waldorf-A. 

Carolyn  Mowers  -  Waldorf  T. 

Joanne  Van  Namee  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.  Warren  -  Waldorf-A. 
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Brunswick  Times  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Campbell  B.  Niven 
Lewiston  Sun-Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Costello  -  Waldorf  T. 

MARYLAND 

Annapolis  Capital 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  Merrill  -  Waldorf-A. 

Baltimore  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Basoco  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  J.  Franconeri  -  Waldorf  T. 

Reg  Murphy  -  Park  Lane 

Bel  Air  Aegis 

Anne  W.  Worthington  -  Waldorf-A. 

John  D.  Worthington  IV  -  Waldorf-A. 

Easton  Star-Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  Effingham  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  H.  Evers  -  Waldorf-A. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Attleboro  Sun  Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Oreste  P.  D’Arconte  -  Waldorf-A. 
Beverly  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  0.  King  -  Waldorf-A. 

Boston  Christian  Sci.  Monitor 
Katherine  Fanning  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Hoagland  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Boston  Globe 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Giuggio  -  Waldorf  T. 

Arthur  F.  Kingsbury 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  C.  Ockerbloom  -  Hemsiey  P. 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Stanger  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Davis  Taylor  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  0.  Taylor  -  Waldorf  T. 

Boston  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Patrick  J.  Purcell 
Clinton  Daily  Item 
Sharen  M.  Kardon  -  Waldorf-A. 

Fall  River  Herald  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  F.  St.  John 
Framingham  Middlesex  News 
James  W.  Hopson  -  Waldorf-A. 

Gardner  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Gordon  Bell  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Francis  H.  LaBlanc  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  A.  Venning  -  Waldorf-A. 

Greenfield  Recorder 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alexander  Hutchison  -  Summit 
Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Schumaker  -  Summit 
Hyannis  Cape  Cod  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  Himstead  -  Continental 
Lawrence  Eagle  Tnbune 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  F.  Lucey  -  Waldorf-A. 


Lynn  Daily  Evening  Item 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  H.  Gamage  -  Waldorf-A. 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Orren  B.  Robbins  -  Waldorf-A. 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  D.  Allen  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  K.  Prescott  Low  -  Plz.  Athenee 
Salem  Evening  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Cyrus  J.  Newbegin  -  Waldorf-A. 
Southbridge  News 
Loren  Ghiglione  -  Waldorf-A. 

Springfield  Union-News-Repub. 

Michael  Newhouse 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Starr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Achorn  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Sjosten  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  C.  Steele  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  T.  Whitin  -  Waldorf-A. 

MICHIGAN 

Ann  Arbor  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Timothy  0.  White  -  Waldorf-A. 

Bad  Axe  Huron  Daily  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Allen  Wamsiey  -  Waldorf-A 
Battle  Creek  Enquirer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  B.  Miller  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Bay  City  Times 

Rex  H.  Thatcher  -  Waldorf-A. 

Detroit  Free  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Hall  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Lawrence  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jeropie  Tills  -  Waldorf-A. 

Detroit  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Maurice  L.  Hickey  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lionel  Linder  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Nelson  -  Park  Lane 
Louis  A.  Weil  III  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Flint  Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  D.  Swartz  -  Continental 
Grand  Haven  Tribune 
Alice  W.  Rau 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  A.  Morton 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.T  Weaver  -  Waldorf-A. 

Kalamazoo  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  M.  Ryan  -  Waldorf  T. 

Lansing  State  Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Malcolm  W.  Applegate  -  Waldorf-A. 
Midland  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Otto  Wick  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Monroe  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Grattan  Gray  -  Waldorf-A. 


The  Strunk  family  of  McCook,  Nebraska,  has  sold 


iWcC60K%^^^ETTE 

To  Gozia-Driver  Associates 

We  are  proud  to  have  served  as  the  broker  for 
the  Strunk  family  interests  in  this  transaction. 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 
313-646^230 
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Mt.  Pleasant  Morning  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Clifton  E.  Forrest  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  B.  Ray  Pike  -  Continental 

Muskegon  Chronicle 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  E.  Arwady  -  Waldorf-A. 
Owosso  Argus-Press 
George  T.  Campbell  -  Waldorf-A. 

Thomas  E.  Campbell  -  Waldorf-A. 

Port  Huron  Times  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Duane  K.  McCallister  -  Waldorf-A. 
Saginaw  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Wierman  -  Waldorf-A. 
Sturgis  Journal 
Roanne  Fry  -  Waldorf-A. 

Traverse  City  Record-Eagle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gilbert  A.  Bogley  -  Waldorf-A. 
Ypsilanti  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Reynolds  -Waldorf-A. 


MINNESOTA 

Brainerd  Daily  Dispatch 

Mr  &  Mrs  Terence  J.  McCollough  -  Waldorf-A. 

Duluth  News-Tribune  &  Herald 
James  V.  Gels  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mankato  Free  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Saturno  L.  Marocco  -  Waldorf-A. 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bruce  Gensmer  -Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  P.  Parkinson  -  Waldorf-A. 
Owatonna  People’s  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  A.  Thompson  -  Waldorf-A 
Rochester  Post-Bulletin 
Charles  Withers  -  Waldorf-A. 

St.  Cloud  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Bernard  M.  Griffin  -  Waldorf-A. 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press/Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  Henry  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mary  Junck  -  Waldorf-A. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Biloxi  Sun  &  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roland  Weeks  Jr  -  Plaza 
Corinth  Daily  Corinthian 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Newhouse  II  -  Waldorf-A. 

Hattiesburg  American 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Robbins  -  Waldorf-A. 
Jackson  Clarion  Ldgr/Dly  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  W.  Andrews  -  Waldorf  T. 
Meridian  Star 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  B.  Skewes  -  Helmsiey  P. 


MISSOURI 

Cape  Girardeau  S.E.  Missourian 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  W.  Rust  -  Waldorf-A. 

Joplin  Globe 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Barker  -  Waldorf-A. 

Kansas  City  Star 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  H.  Hale  -  Continental 

Mexico  Ledger 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  White  II  -  Waldorf  T. 
Springfield  News  &  Ldr-Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bruce  Q.  Mackey  -  Waldorf-A. 
St.Joseph  News-Press  &  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  R.  Bradley  -  Park  Lane 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  R.  Bradley  Jr  -  Park  Lane 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hank  Bradley  -  Park  Lane 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Mr  &  Mrs  Nicholas  G.  Penniman  IV  -  Waldorf-A. 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  E.  Pulitzer-  Westbury 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  M.  Tallarico 

MONTANA 

Butte  Montana  Standard 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  W.  Berryman 
Great  Falls  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Steven  A.  Studt  -  Continental 

NEBRASKA 

Fremont  Tribune 

Sara  M.  Bentley  -  Waldorf-A. 

Grand  Island  Independent 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Beliles  -  Waldorf-A. 

Lincoln  Journal-Star 
Paul  McCue  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  Seacrest  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mark  L.  Seacrest  -  Continental 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  W.  Andersen 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Gottschalk  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Woodson  Howe  -  Waldorf-A. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor 

Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  C.  Brown  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  Wilson  -  Waldorf-A. 
Manchester  Union  Leader 
Richard  H.  Becker  -  Waldorf-A. 

Nashua  Telegraph 

Mr  &  Mrs  Andrew  T.  Bickford  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Herman  Pouliot  -  Waldorf-A. 

West  Lebanon  Valley  News 
Willmott  Lewis  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park  Press 
E.  Donald  Lass 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jules  Plangere  Jr 
Atlantic  City  Press 
John  F.  Bltzer  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Charles  C.  Reynolds  -  Waldorf-A. 
Bernardsville  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Cortlandt  Parker  -  Harvard 
Bridgewater  Courier-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  L.  Foster  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 
Cherry  Hill  Courier-Post 
Robert  T.  Collins  -  Helmsiey  P. 
Flemington  Hunterdon  County  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Seely  Thomas  -  Waldorf-A. 
Hackensack  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  H.  Heath 
New  Brunswick  Home  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  M.  Boyd  -  Warwick 
James  P.  Enright  -  Waldorf-A. 

Newark  Star-Ledger 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  E.  Newhouse 
Newton  New  Jersey  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  W.  Collins  -  Waldorf-A. 
Trenton  Times 

Richard  Bilotti  -  Waldorf-A. 

Vineland  Times  Journal/Millville  Dly 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ronald  A.  Ortiz  -  Waldorf-A. 


NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque  Publishing  Co. 
Lowell  A.  Hare  -  Waldorf-A. 
T.H.  Lang  -  Waldorf-A. 

Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
Diane  L.  Borden  -  Waldorf-A. 


NEW  YORK 

Albany  Times-Union  &  Kncbkr.  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  T.  Lyons  -  Continental 
Binghamton  Press/Sun  Bulletin 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dave  Mack  -  Waldorf  T. 

Buffalo  News 
Stanford  Lipsey 
Cortland  Standard 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kevin  Howe  -  Beverly 
Dunkirk  Evening  Dbserver 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Kirk  Williams  -  Waldorf  T. 

Elmira  Star-Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  B.  Tuttle  -  Waldorf-A. 

Glens  Falls  Post-Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Marshall  -  Waldorf-A. 

Gloversville  Leader-Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  M.  Kessler  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Ormiston  -  Waldorf  T. 

Ithaca  Journal 

Pam  McAllister  Johnson  -  Waldorf-A. 

Long  Island  City  China  Times 
Chao-Sung  Huang 
Long  Island  Newsday 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alberto  Ibarguen 
Mr  &  Mrs  Anthony  E.  Insolia  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  Steven  L.  Isenberg 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  Johnson 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  Ruinsky  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Targe  -  Waldorf-A. 

Middletown  Times  Herald-Record 
R.  John  Van  Kleeck  -  Waldorf-A. 

New  York  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Hoge 
New  York  El  Diario/La  Prensa 
Carlos  D.  Ramirez  -  Waldorf-A. 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  C.  Becker 
New  York  Times 
Howard  R.  Brown 
Katharine  P.  Darrow 
Stephen  Golden 
Leonard  R.  Harris 

Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  E.  Mattson  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger 

Oneonta  Daily  Star 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.  Anthony  -  Waldorf-A. 
Plattsburgh  Press-Republican 
Brenda  J.  Tallman  -  Waldorf-A. 

Poughkeepsie  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  K.  Wager 
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The  Gray  family  of  Monroe,  Michigan, 
has  acquired  the  remaining  50%  of 


The  Monroe  Evening  News 

From  the  Estate  of  C.K.  Wesley 

IVe  are  proud  to  have  served  as  the  broker  for  the 
C.K.  Wesley  Estate  in  this  transaction. 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 
313-6464230 
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Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian 
Mr  &  Mrs  Monte  I.  Trammer  -  Waldorf-A. 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  E.  Diamond 
Syracuse  Herald-Journal/Post  Standard 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  Rogers  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  A.  Rogers  -  Waldorf  T. 

Troy  Times  Record 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G  Wahl  -  Waldorf-A. 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  McMillan  -  Shoreham 
Watertown  Daily  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  A.  Holloviray  -  Warwick 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  B.  Banks  -  Waldorf-A. 

Boone  Watauga  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  Armfield  Coffey 
Charlotte  Observer 
Rolfe  Neill  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roberto  J.  Suarez  -  Continental 
Durham  Herald-Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  E.  T.  Rollins  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ramon  L.  Yarborough  -  St.  Regis 
Greensboro  News  &  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  D.  Benson  -  Continental 
Greenville  Daily  Reflector 
David  J.  Whichard  II  -  Waldorf-A. 
Hendersonville  Times-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Bairstow  -  Waldorf-A. 

Hickory  Daily  Record 
David  K.  Millholland  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  Millholland  -  Waldorf-A. 
Lenoir  News-Topic 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lindsay  Mount  -  Waldorf-A. 

Lexington  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  S.  Sink 
Raeford  News-Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  H.  Fogleman  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Raleigh  News  &  Dbserver 

Jack  Andrews 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  A.  Daniels  III 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Davis  Jones  -  Waldorf  T. 

Salisbury  Post 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  F.  Hurley  -  Waldorf-A. 
Wilmington  Star-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  R.  Whitworth  -  Waldorf  T. 
Winston-Salem  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  C.  Doster  -  Waldorf-A. 
Johnathan  H.  Witherspoon  -  Waldorf-A. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Bismark  Tribune 

William  N.  Roesgen  -  Waldorf-A. 

Fargo  Forum 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lloyd  G.  Case  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Marcil  -  Waldorf-T. 

Grand  Forks  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Maidenberg 

OHIO 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  McMillion 
Athens  Messenger 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Kenner  Bush  -  Waldorf-A. 
Chillicothe  Gazette 
Peter  A.  Horvitz 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Mickie  K.  Timmons  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Zanotti 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  Dant 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alex  Machaskee  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  Vail  -  Waldorf-A. 

Columbus  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Franks 
Mr  &  Mrs  A.  Kenneth  Pierce  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  B.  Sherrill  -  Helmsiey  P. 
Dayton  JrnI  Herald/Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Brune  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Dennis  Shere  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Snyder  -  Waldorf-A. 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  D.  Hudnutt  -  Waldorf-A. 
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Findlay  Courier 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  T.  Haley  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  J.  Heminger 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  L.  Heminger  -  Continental 
Kurt  F.  Heminger  -  Continental 
Kurt  P.  Kah 

Fremont  News-Messenger 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  F.  Daubel  -  Waldorf-A. 

Lima  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  F.  William  Power  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Lorain  Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kenyon  D.  Gornall  -  Waldorf-A. 
Mansfield  News  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Hoenig  -  Waldorf-A. 
Marietta  Times 
Georgia  Voysey  -  Waldorf-A. 

New  Phila.  Times-Reporter 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  D.  Shores  -  Waldorf-A. 
Springfield  News-Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Hibbett  -  Waldorf-A. 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  J.  O’Neil  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Toledo  Blade 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Block  Jr  -  Waldorf-T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Block  Sr  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  0.  Davis  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  B.  Higdon  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Newell  Kest  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ben  Magdovitz  -  Waldorf  T. 

Troy  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joel  H.  Walker  -  Waldorf-A. 
Warren  Tribune  Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Rush 
Willoughby  News-Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dudley  B.  Thomas  -  Waldorf-A. 
Wooster  Daily  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Victor  Dix  -  Waldorf-A. 


OKLAHOMA 

Enid  News  &  Eagle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Milton  B.  Garber  -  Waldorf-A. 
Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix 
Mr  &  Mrs  Chris  Jensen  -  Waldorf-A. 
Dklahoma  City  Journal  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dan  Hogan  -  Waldorf-A. 

Dklahoma  City  Dklahoman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  L.  Gaylord 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edmund  0.  Martin 
Tulsa  Newspaper  Printing  Corp. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  S.  Fleming 
Tulsa  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  G.  Barnett  Jr  -  Waldorf  T. 


OREGON 

Eugene  Register-Guard 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  M.  Baker 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alton  F.  Baker  III 

Hood  River  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  A.  Nafsinger  -  Waldorf-A. 
Medford  Mail  Tribune 
Beverly  Jackson  -  Continental 

Portland  Dregonian 

Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  A.  Stickel  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Salem  Statesman-Journal 
William  R.  Stone  -  Waldorf-A. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown  Morning  Call 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  K.  Shorts  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Bernard  C.  Stinner  -  Waldorf-A. 

Beaver  County  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Wallace  Gordon  -  Waldorf-A. 
Bloomsburg  Press-Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Stephen  Buckley  -  Waldorf-A. 

Brownsville  Telegraph 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  W.  McKinley  -  Continental 

Butler  Eagle 

Vernon  L.  Wise  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Carlisle  Sentinel 
Wayne  Powell  -  Waldorf-A. 

Chambersburg  Public  Dpinion 
E.  Pat  Thompson  Frantz  -  Waldorf-A. 
Doylestown  Daily  Intelligencer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  P.  Smith  -  Pierre 
Ellwood  City  Ledger 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ryan  Kegel  -  Continental 
Scott  Kegel  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Kegal  -  Continental 
Erie  News  &  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  P.  Mead  -  Waldorf  T. 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  L.  Cover  -  Continental 
Hazleton  Standard-Speaker 
Jane  N.  Walser  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  N.  Walser  -  Waldorf  T. 

Indiana  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  L.  Donnelly  -  Waldorf-A. 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Mayer  -  Waldorf  T. 
Lancaster  Newspapers 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Buckwalter  -  Waldorf  T. 
Lansdale  Reporter 
Ricki  Smith-Coyne  -  Waldorf-A. 

Levittown  Bucks  Co.  Courier  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  E.  Mayhew  -  Waldorf-A. 


The  Dwelle  family  of  Athens,  Texas,  has  sold 

THE /ATHENS  D/1ILYREVIEM/ 

THE  CED/1R  CREEK  PILOT 

To  Donrey  Media  Group 

We  are  proud  to  have  served  as  the  broker  for 
the  Dwelle  family  interests  in  this  transaction. 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 
313-6464230 
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Norristown  Times  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  '3.  John  -  Waldorf-A. 

Phila.  Inquirer  &  Dally  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  W.  Artz  -  Waldorf-A. 

Sam  S.  McKeel  -  Waldorf-A. 

Pittsburgh  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jimmy  E.  Manis  -  Waldorf  T. 
Pottsville  Republican 
Mr  &  Mrs  Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 
Quakertown  Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Meredith  III-  Waldorf-A. 
Reading  Eagle/Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  C.  Flippin 
Scranton  Scrantonian-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Nelson  J.  Goodman 
Scranton  Times 

Daniel  J.  Houlihan  -  Waldorf-A. 

Edward  J.  Lynett  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

George  V.  Lynett  -  Waldorf-A. 

William  R.  Lynett  -  Waldorf-A. 

Harry  L.  Mullen 
Sharon  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gregory  H.  Taylor  -  Waldorf-A. 
Somerset  Daily  American 
Esther  Holmes  -  Waldorf-A. 

Betty  H.  Reiley  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  H.  Reiley  -  Waldorf  T. 

State  College  Centre  Times 
Christopher  M.  Harte  -  Waldorf-A. 
Stroudsburg  Pocono  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Francis  A.  Perretta  -  Waldorf-A. 
Sunbury  Daily  Item 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  P.  Micozzi  -  Waldorf-A. 
Tarentum  Valley  News  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  A.  Bookstaver-  Waldorf-A. 
Towanda  Daily  Review 
James  E.  Towner 
Washington  Dbserver-Reporter 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.  S.  Northrop  -  Waldorf-A. 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  P.  Northrop  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.B.  Northrop  -  Waldorf-A. 

York  Daily  Record 
J.K.  Spencer  -  International 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Newport  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Barnecott  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  K.  Sherman  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 
Providence  Journal  &  Bulletin 
Stephen  Hamblett  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  P.  Metcalf  -  Park  Lane 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  N.  Mock  -  Waldorf  T. 
Howard  G.  Sutton  -  Waldort-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  A.  Watkins 


West  Wanwick/Pawtuxet  Valley  Times 
Ted  Holmberg  -  Waldorf-A. 

Westerly  Sun 

Charles  W.  Utter  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Utter  -  Waldorf-A. 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  D.  Utter  -  Waldorf-A. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Anderson  Independent-Mail 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Ginn  -  Waldorf-A. 
Colombia  State-Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Sid  Crim  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ben  R.  Morris  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Page  Morris 
Greenville  News-Piedmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  deB.  Mebane  -  Berkshire 
Myrtle  Beach  Sun  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Pate  -  Waldorf-A. 

Rock  Hill  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Wayne  T.  Patrick  -  Waldorf-A. 
Spartanburg  Herald-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  0.  Roberts  -  Helmsiey  P. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  R.  Fuller  -  Berkshire 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 

Lee  Anderson  -  Waldorf-A. 

Helen  McDonald  Exum  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  McDonald  -  Waldorf-A. 
Chattanooga  Times 
Ruth  S.  Holmberg 
Dyersburg  State  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Miller  -  Waldorf-A. 
Greeneville  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gregg  K.  Jones  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Jones  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Jones  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Jackson  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Craft  -  Waldorf-A. 

Johnson  City  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  A.  Jones  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  A.  Jones  -  Waldorf-A. 
Kingsport  Times-News 
David  A.  Rau  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Knoxville  Journal 

William  C.  McKinney  -  Waldorf-A. 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bob  J.  Hively  -  Waldorf-A. 
Maryville-Alcoa  Daily  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jerome  F.  Moon 


Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  R.  Williams  -  Waldort-A. 

Nashville  Tennessean 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  H.  Browning  -  Waldorf-A. 

TEXAS 

Abilene  Reporter-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Puckett  -  Waldorf-A. 

Austin  American-Statesman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  Kintzel  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Dan  C.  Savage  -  Waldorf-A. 

Beaumont  Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  B.  Irish  -  Waldorf-A. 

Bryan-College  Station  Eagle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  Garcia  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Dallas  Morning  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Burl  Osborne  -  Waldorf-A. 

Dallas  Times  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  E.  Wible  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  A.  Wolf 
El  Campo  Leader-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  V.  Barbee  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

A.  Richard  Elam  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

El  Paso  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Fenton  -  Waldorf-A. 

Joseph  Pepe  -  Waldorf  T. 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Richard  L.  Connor 
Harlingen  Valley  Morning  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lyle  DeBolt  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Houston  Chronicle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.V.  Johnson  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gene  McDavid  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Murphy  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Michael  Tyson  -  Waldorf  T. 

Houston  Post 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  F.  Hunt  -  Waldorf  T. 

Laredo  Morning  Times 
William  B.  Green  -  Waldorf-A. 

Longview  News-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  R.  Meredith  -  Waldorf-A. 
Midland  Reporter-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Spence  -  Waldorf-A. 

Plainview  Daily  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Thomas  -  Waldorf-A. 

Plano  Star  Courier 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  Williams  -  Waldorf-A. 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
Kevin  J.  Barry  -  Waldorf-A. 

San  Antonio  Express-News 
Charles  0.  Kilpatrick  -  Waldorf-A. 

San  Antonio  Light 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Thomas  -  Continental 
Sulphur  Springs  News-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Clarke  Keys  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Temple  Daily  Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  W.  Mayborn 
Waco  Tribune  Herald 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  H.  Rinehart  -  Waldorf-A. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Wm.  James  Mortimer  -  Waldorf-A. 

Salt  Lake  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  Gallivan  -  Waldorf-A. 

Jerry  O'Brien  -  Waldorf-A. 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times  Argus 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  John  Mitchell  -  Wyndham 
Burlington  Free  Press 
Donna  M.  Donovan  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Rutland  Daily  Herald 
Robert  W.  Mitchell  -  Continental 

VIRGINIA 

Danville  Register/Bee 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stuart  J.  Grant  -  Helmsiey  P. 
Fredericksburg  Free  Lance-Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  S.  Rowe  -  Waldorf  T. 
Harrisonburg  Daily  News-Record 
Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  -  Carlyle 
Newport  News  Dly  Press/Times-Hrld. 

Raymond  B.  Bottom  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  D.  Cantrell  -  Waldorf-A. 
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LEE  DIRKS  &  ASSOCIATES 

Ta 


l«e  K.  Dirks 

at  the 

Waldorf  Towers 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring, 
negotiating,  and 
consummating  the  sale 
of  their  daily  newspapers 
or  their  daily  or 
non-daily  newspaper 
groups. 


Owen  Van  Kssen 
at  the 

Inter-Continental 


For  comments  from  some  of  our 
clients  in  the  past  year, 

please  see  “We  Deliver. . .”  on  the  opposite  page. 

Suite  210  255  E.  Brown  St.  Birmingham,  Michigan  48011 

313-6464230 
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WeDeUver... 


‘‘You  do  this  every  day,  Lee,  but  when  one  sells 
a  newspaper  for  the  first  and  only  time,  you 
have  to  rely  on  the  integrity  of  your  man.  You 
didn’t  disappoint  us.  When  you  call  on  a  pro, 
you  expect  a  professional  job  —  and  we  got  it.” 
—  Timothy  B.  Werner,  Sheboygan  (Wl)  Press, 
30,000  daily,  December  1986 


“Disposing  of  a  50%  interest  in  a  newspaper 
company  is  not  an  easy  assignment.  In 
selecting  you  to  handle  this,  we  were 
confident  that  with  your  brokering 
experience  and  contacts  in  the  newspaper 
community,  you  would  find  a  buyer  at  a  fair 
price.  You  accomplished  the  sale  in  a  sensitive 
and  professional  way.”  —  A.  J.  Kohler, 
Co-Executor,  C.  K.  Wesley  Estate,  Monroe  (Ml) 
Evening  News,  26,700  daily,  August  1986 


“We  hesitated  for  weeks  on  whether  to  retain  a 
broker.  Now,  with  the  sale  completed,  I  can 
say  that  we  definitely  made  the  right  decision. 
We  sincerely  appreciate  the  professional  way 
in  which  you  handled  the  offering  and  sale, 
from  the  thorough  preparation  of  a  presentation 
right  up  to  the  closing.”  —  Daniel  A.  Dwelle, 
Athens  (TX)  Daily  Review,  7,300  daily, 

July  1986. 


McCDOK  GRZEHE 


“We  set  the  price,  and  Lee  Dirks  found  the 
buyer.  Your  background  as  a  media  analyst 
gives  you  a  full  understanding  of  markets  and 
newspaper  properties,  as  well  as  a  personal 
acquaintanceship  with  virtually  all  key  media 
people.  If  we  were  starting  over,  we  would 
again  use  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates.”  — 

Allen  D.  Strunk,  Harry  Allen  Strunk,  and 
Grant  J.  Strunk,  McCook  (NE)  Gazette, 

10,300  daily,  December  1986 


LEE  DIRKS  &  ASSOCLOKS 

255  E.  Brown  St.,  Suite  210,  Birmingham,  Mich.  48011 

313-646-4230 


ANPA  members 
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Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot/Ledger  Star 

Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  W.  Mangum  -  Continental 
Richmond  Times-Disp./News  Ldr 
J.  Stewart  Bryan  III  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  M.  Porter  -  Waldorf-A. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.C.  Hickman  -  Waldorf-A. 
Bellvue  Journal-American 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.M.  McClelland  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Weil  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Everett  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  L.  Hanson  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mt  Vernon/Skagit  Valley  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leighton  P.  Wood  -  Continental 
Olympia  Olympian 
Pamela  Meals  -  Continental 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Virgil  Fassio  -  Waldorf-A. 

Seattle  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  A  Blethen  -  Park  Lane 
Spokane  Spokesman  Review/Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Cowles  III  -  Waldorf-A. 
Elizabeth  Cowles  Meyer  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  W.  Gormley  -  Waldorf-A. 
Tacoma  News  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Elbert  H.  Baker  II  -  Plaza 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  L.  Honeysett 
Vancouver  Columbian 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  P.  Campbell  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  C.  Campbell  -  Helmsiey  P. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Beckley  Register-Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  K.  Connor  -  Waldorf-A. 
Charleston  Oaily  Mail 
Lyell  B.  Clay  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Charleston  Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  Park  V.  Chapman  -  Continental 

Mrs  W.  E.  Chilton  III 

Elizabeth  Richmond-Poole 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  T.  Smith 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Smith  Jr  -  Hemsiey  P. 


Charleston  Newspapers 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  M.  Avampato  -  Waldorf-A. 
Mr  &  Mrs  Craig  L.  Selby  -  Waldorf-A. 
Clarksburg  Exponent  &  Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Cecil  B.  Highland  Jr-  Waldorf  T. 
Huntington  Herald-Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dan  A.  Martin 
Morgantown  Dominion  Post 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Hoffman  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Raese  -  Waldorf-A. 
Parkersburg  News  &  Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  R.  Hollendonner  -  Waldorf-A. 

WISCONSIN 

Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  B.  Gage  -  Waldorf-A. 

Kenosha  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  J.  Brown  -  Helmsiey  P. 
Madison  Capital  Times 
Nancy  Gage  -  Waldorf-A. 

Robert  Meloon  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  W.  Miller  -  Waldorf-A. 
Madison  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Clayton  Frink  -  Continental 
Madison  State  Journal 
James  E.  Burgess  -  Berkshire 
Milwaukee  Journal/Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  J.  Heyse 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  A.  Kahlor  -  Pierre 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  J.  McCollow  -  Helmsiey-P. 
Dshkosh  Daily  Northwestern 
Samuel  W.  Heaney 

Mr  &  Mrs  A.  Thomas  Schwalm  -  Waldorf  T. 
Mr  &  Mrs  Russell  F.  Sprung 
Racine  Journal  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  A.  Fusie  -  Helmsiey  P. 
Superior  Evening  Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  B.  Murphy  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  A.  Nelson  -  Waldorf-A. 
Watertown  Daily  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  M.  Clifford 
Wausau  Daily  Herald 
Sonja  Craig  -  Waldorf-A. 

GUAM 

Agana  Pacific  Daily  News 

Lee  P.  Webber  -  Waldorf-A. 

PUERTO  RICO 

San  Juan  El  Nuevo  Dia 

Mr  &  Mrs  Antonio  Luis  Ferre  -  Waldorf-A. 


San  Juan  Star 

John  A.  Zerbe  -  Waldorf-A. 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Virgin  Islands  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ron  Dillman  -  Waldorf-A. 

Ariel  Melchior  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

CANADA 

Brandon  Sun 
Lewis  D.  Whitehead 
London  Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  E.  Armitage 
Martha  G.  Blackburn 
Montreal  Gazette 
Clark  W.  Davey  -  Waldorf-A. 

Toronto  Star 

Mr  &  Mrs  Burnett  M.  Thall  -  Continental 
David  R.  Jolley 


Newpaper  Groups 


A.  H.  Belo  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Decherd 
James  Moroney  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  M.  Moroney  Jr  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  P.  Sheehan  -  Helmsiey  P. 
Alameda  Newspapers,  Hayward,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Allan  Meath  -  Continental 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Danny  R.  Gaydou  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  C.  Schoemaker 
Mr  &  Mrs  Werner  Veit  -  Continental 
Brill  Media  Co.,  Inc.,  Evansville,  IN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  R.  Brill  -  Continental 
Brown  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  DH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  Benner,  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Buckner  News  Alliance,  Seattle,  WA 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  B.  Martens  -  Waldorf-A. 

Calkins  Newspapers,  Levittown,  PA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  J.  Birch  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Grover  Friend  -  Waldorf  T. 

Sandra  C.  Hardy  -  Waldorf-A. 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Phillip  J.  Meek 

Clay  Communications,  Inc.,  Charleston,  WV 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  Hindman  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  F.  McGee 
Copley  Newspapers,  San  Diego,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  G.  Klein  -  Waldorf  T. 

Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers,  Torrance,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  J.  Wafer  Jr  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Bertram  Winrow  -  Waldorf  T. 

Copley  Press,  Inc.,  La  Jolla,  CA 
David  C.  Copley  -  Pierre 
Helen  K.  Copley  -  Pierre 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  L.  Kaltenbach  -  Waldorf  T. 

Cowles  Media  Co.,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Cowles,  III  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Cox  -  Waldorf-A. 

David  Kruidenier  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Cox  Arizona  Publications,  Inc.,  Mesa,  AZ 
Caroline  John  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Scott  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Washington,  DC 
Andrew  Glass  -  Waldorf-A. 

Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Garner  Anthony  -  Carlyle 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Easterly  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Charles  E.  Glover  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  R.  Gross  -  Berkshire 
James  C.  Kennedy  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Musselman  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  A.  Schwartz  -  Waldorf-A. 

Dear  Communications,  Inc.,  Washington,  DC 
David  R.  Dear  -  Waldorf-A. 

Dominion  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Alexandria,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Mantle  -  Waldorf-A. 

Donrey  Media  Group,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
Donald  W.  Reynolds  -  Trump  Tower 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  W.  Smith  -  Waldorf-A. 


George  Romano 

OVER  THREE  DECADES 
OF  CONSTRUCTIVE  SERVICE 
TO  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 

...  at  the  Waldorf  for  ANPA 


83 1 1  North  Rose  Marie  Lane 

Tucson,  Arizona  85741  602-297-6153 
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Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  L.  Burenga 
Peter  R.  Kann 

Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  H.  Phillips 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ray  Shaw  -  Waldorf-A. 

Evening  Post  Publishing  Co.,  Charleston,  SC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ivan  V.  Anderson  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  F.  Smoak  -  Waldorf-A. 

Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Irvine,  CA 
Joseph  Barletta  -  Waldorf  T. 

D.  R.  Segal  -  Waldorf  T. 

Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Harlingen,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  M.  Juillard  -  Waldorf-A. 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Reno,  NV 
Susan  Ciark-Jackson  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Mazzarella  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  S.  Neft 
William  V.  Shannon  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  F.  Sherlock  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Joseph  P.R.  Welty 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc,  Rochester,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  C.  Dorsey  -  Waldorf  T. 

Gerald  M.  Sass 

Mr  &  Mrs  Vincent  E.  Spezzano  -  Waldorf-A. 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  White  Plains,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  M.  Ungaro  -  Waldorf-A. 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Arlington,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  J.  Aldrich 
Joyce  T.  Bailey  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Christopher  W.  Baldwin 
Mr  &  Mrs  Chuck  R.  Blevins  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Bottorf  -  Waldorf-A. 
Suzanne  L.  Bush  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  L.  Chappie 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  L.  Clapp  -  Berkshire 

Vaughn  A.  Clarke 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  J.  Curley 

Mr  &  Mrs  Brian  J.  Donelly  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mimi  Feller 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  P.  Gasho  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  R.  Gavagan 
Bonnie  S.  Gottlieb  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Heselden  -  Helmsiey  P. 
Rosalie  Hooke  -  Waldorf-A. 

John  B.  Jaske  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Madelyn  P.  Jennings  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Jones  -  Waldorf-A. 

Kristin  H.  Kent 

Alice  Neff  Lucan  -  Lowell 

Angela  Lusk  -  Waldorf-A. 

Jonathan  H.  Markey  -  Waldorf-A. 

Gracia  C.  Martore  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Myron  Maslowsky  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Douglas  H.  McCorkindale  -  Pierre 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Metzfield  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  F.  Miller  -  Pierre 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Miller 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  J.  Morneau  -  Waldorf-A. 
Kathleen  L.  Muller  -  Waldorf-A. 

Allen  H,  Neuharth  -  Waldorf  T. 

Dan  Neuharth  -  Waldorf-A. 

Jan  Neuharth  -  Waldorf-A. 

Richard  Norton  -  Waldorf-A. 

Charles  L.  Overby  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  N.  Palm  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Carleton  F.  Rosenburgh  -  Helmsiey  P. 
Lawrence  B.  Sackett  -  Waldorf-A. 

Jimmy  L.  Thomas  -  Waldorf-A. 

Wendell  J.  Van  Lare  -  Continental 
Barbara  L.  Wartelle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  L.  Watson  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Susan  V.  Watson  -  P,  Meridien 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  P.  Dinsmoor  White  -  Waldorf-A. 

Carolyn  A.  Wimbly 

Nancy  J.  Woodhull  -  Waldorf-A. 

Gannetl'Florida  Today,  Melbourne,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  J.  Vega  -  Helmsiey  P. 
Gannett/USA  Today,  New  York,  NY 
Valerie  Salembier 
Gannett/USA  Today,  Arlington,  VA 
Cathleen  P.  Black  -  Waldorf-A. 

Thomas  Curley  -  Park  Lane 
Thomas  J.  Farrell  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Quinn  -  Waldorf 
Ms.  Terry  T.  Travelstead  -  Helmsiey  P. 
Gannett/USA  Weekend,  Indio,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  Ellis  -  Waldorf-A. 
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We  can  put  you 
in  the 

RIGHT  PUCE 

at  the 

RIGHT  TIME 

for  the 

RIGHT  PRICE. 


Whether  you  are  buying  or  selling— in  any  kind  of 
media— we  have  the  contacts  to  put  you  with  the  right 
people  right  away. 

We  are  national  consultants  and  brokers  whose 
successful  negotiating  skills  give  you  the  results  you 
want  when  you  want  them. 

With  Hare  &  Ford  you  can  be  sure  you  have  the  media 
expertise  you  need  in  Newspaper,  Radio,  Television, 
and  Cable;  Sales,  Pricing,  Profitability:  Buyer/Seller 
Contacts:  Negotiations  and  Closings;  and  Media  Prop¬ 
erty  Appraisals. 

And  you  can  count  on  fast,  efficient  service.  Individu¬ 
alized  to  position  you  for  just  the  right  business  oppor¬ 
tunity  ...  at  just  the  right  time. 

Give  us  a  call. 

Richard  L.  Hare  Milton  Q.  Ford 

Newspaper  Specialist  Broadcast  Media  Specialist 

62  Black  Walnut  Drive  5050  Poplar  Avenue,  Suite  1135 

Rochester,  NY  14615  Memphis,  TN  38157 

716/621-6873  901/767-7980 

HARE  FORD 

Newspaper  and  Broadcast  Media  Brokers 
...and  More 

See  Dick  Hare  at  ANPA 


When  its  Time  to  Sell  Your  Company, 


What  We  Don’t  Do! 


1.  We  don’t  represent  Buyers  of  Media 
Companies. 

No  seller  of  a  Media  Company  will  ever  receive  a 
telephone  call,  or  a  letter  from  us  claiming  to 
represent  an  anonymous  buyer.  When  we  manage 
the  sale  of  a  property,  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
conflict  of  our,  or  the  seller's,  interests. 


5.  We  don ’t  represent  minority  interests. 

We  only  accept  an  assignment  when  all  owners 
concur  in  a  decision  to  sell  and  demonstrate 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  manage  the  sale  by 
engaging  us.  Rather  than  break  up  families,  we  try 
to  help  family  members  achieve  their  individual, 
and  sometimes  apparently  conflicting  objectives. 


2.  We  don 't  arrange for  the 
sale  of  the  stock  or  assets  of 
non-media  companies. 

We  only  manage  the  sale  of 
publishing  and  broadcasting 
companies.  For  some,  selling  a 
Chemical  Company  in 
Tennessee,  a  Financial 
Institution  in  the  Midwest,  a 
West  Coast  Manufacturer,  and 
occasionally  a  Media  Company 
is  routine.  We  prefer  to 
specialize  in  industries  in  which 
we  are  experienced.  Knowledge 
of  an  industry's  economics, 
trends  and  property  values  are  vital 
successful  transaction. 


R.  Gary  Gomm 


6.  We  don’t  conduct 
impersonal,  formal,  rigid 
auctions  by  mail. 

In  our  experience,  the  highest 
price  for  a  property  can  be 
realized  by  sitting  across  the 
table  from  several  informed, 
qualified,  potential  buyers  and 
negotiating  the  basic  terms  of  an 
agreement.  We  are  convinced 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
discovenng  and  discussing  each 
buyers  assumptions  about  the 
subject  property. 


to  completing  a  7.  We  don’t  delegate  analysis,  presentations, 
or  negotiations  to  inexperienced  associates. 


3.  We  don’t  handle  a  sale  without  an 
exclusive  written  agreement. 

We  insist  on  a  written  agreement  between  us  and 
our  client.  Each  party  knows  precisely  the  rights 
and  expectations  of  the  other  party. 

4.  We  don’t  take  credit  for  a  transaction 
unless  we  have  ’’Done  the  Deal.” 

We  don't  function  as  finders,  or  introducers.  We 
earn  our  fee  by  managing  the  entire  transaction. 
Only  when  a  transaction,  satisfactory  to  the  seller, 
is  consumated  do  we  announce  our  involvement. 


Every  document  is  prepared  by  a  professional  who 
has  analyzed  hundreds  of  media  companies.  Each 
presentation  and  subsequent  negotiation  is  made 
and  conducted  by  someone  with  years  of  experience 
in  merger  and  acquisition  services  to  Media 
Companies. 

8.  We  don ’t  receive  a  cent  for  our  services 
until  a  transaction,  satisfactory  to  the  seller, 
has  been  completed. 

We  are  not  reimbursed  for  out-of-pocket,  or  other 
expenses  incurred  during  an  assignment.  Our  fees 
are  based  solely  on  the  sale  price  of  the  stock,  or 
assets  of  the  subject  property. 


Don’t  Sell  Yourself  Short. 


What  We  Do! 

1.  We  manage  the  sale  of  the  stock  or  assets  If  what  we  do  and  what  we  don't  do  is  of  interest  to 
ofmedia  companies  and  employ  our  experience  you,  let's  visit  in  confidence  and  without  obligation 
and  skills  to  obtain  for  the  owners  the  highest  io  New  York  City  during  ANPA.  We  will  be 
price  and  most  favorable  terms  possible.  staying  at  the  Waldorf  Towers. 


R.  Gary  Gomm  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Leadership  in  Merger  and  Acquisition  Services 
to  Media  Companies  since  1972 

330  Mercantile  Bank  Building,  40  Northeast  Loop  410 
San  Antonio,  Texas  78216  (512)  366-9366 
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ANPA  members 

{Continued  from  page  1 19) 


Gannett/USA  Weekend,  Havana,  FL 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ron  Selvaggio  -  Waldorf-A. 
Gannett/USA  Weekend,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Christian  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Morton  Frank 
Ramon  G.  Gaulke 
Patricia  Haegele 

Garden  State  Newspapers,  Huntsville,  TX 
Ike  Massey  -  Waldorf-A. 

Gazette  Newspapers,  Gaithersburg,  MO 
Davis  Lee  Kennedy  -  Waldorf-A. 

Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  Portland,  ME 
Madeleine  J.  Corson  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  DiMatteo  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Gannett  -  Continental 
Jean  Gannett  Hawley  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  Siegel  -  Continental 
Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Charles  H.  Everill  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  D.  Franklin  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Houston  H.  Harte  -  Waldorf-A 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bob  Marbut 

Harte-Hanks  Communication  Inc.,  Wichita  Falls,  TX 
James  D.  Lonergan  -  Waldorf-A. 

Hearst  Corporation,  Baltimore  Corp.,  MD 
Mr  &  Mrs  B.  Maurice  Sparby  -  Waldorf-A. 
Hearst  Corporation,  Albany,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Roger  Grier  -  Waldorf-A. 

Hearst  Corporation,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  A.  Bennack  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Danzig  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  J.  Guittar  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Dwight  E.  Sargent 

Mr  &  Mrs  Benson  M.  Srere 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  K.  Wurzer  -  Waldorf-A. 

Home  News  Enterprises,  Columbus,  IN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ned  J.  Bradley  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  N.  Brown  -  Waldorf  T. 

Honritz  Newspapers,  Valley  View,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  R.  Horvitz  -  Waldorf-A. 

Howard  Publications,  Inc.,  Oceanside,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Howard  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  W.  Howard  -  Waldorf-A. 
Howard  Publications,  Inc.,  Twin  Falls,  10 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  E.  Howard  -  Waldorf-A. 

Independent  Publications,  Inc.,  Bryn  Mawr,  PA 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Buhsmer  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Catherwood  -  Waldorf-A. 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  L.  McLean  III 

Ingersoll  Publications  Co.,  Princeton,  NJ 

Kim  Arnett 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  B.  Carr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roy  M,  Cockburn 
Thomas  P.  Geyer 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Harris  Howard  III 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  Ingersoll  II 
Mr  &  Mrs  Benjamin  J.  Kowaiczyk 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  J.  Leslie 
James  F.  Plugh 
Christine  P.  Salter 
Murray  D.  Schwartz 
Joan  D.  Sternberg 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  J.  Tannier 
Journal  Newspapers,  Springfield,  VA 
Bill  Donnelly  -  Sherry-Netherland 
Mr  &  Mrs  Geoffrey  Edwards  -  Waldorf-A. 
Knigbt-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Miami,  FL 
C.W.  Baker 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  K.  Batten  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Marvin  B.  Berenblum  -  Waldorf-A. 
Mr  &  Mrs  Beverly  R.  Carter  -  Berkshire  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr  -  Waldorf  T. 
Mary  B.  Crowson  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  E.  Fitzpatrick  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  H.  Harwell  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  N.  Hawkins  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  Hills  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Hilton  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  Jinks  -  Waldorf-A. 

Nancy  A.  McHugh  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Phil  deMontmollin  -  St.  Regis 


Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  A.  Nizen  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  T.  Parmelee  -  Waldorf-A. 
Mr  &  Mrs  P.  Anthony  Ridder  -  Pierre 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  F.  Singleton  -  Wardorf 
Mr  &  Mrs  Homer  E.  Taylor  -  Continental 
Mrs  Dale  Webb  -  Waldorf  T. 

Knigbt-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Macon,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peyton  Anderson  -  Waldorf-A. 
Knigbt-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  MN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bernard  H.  Ridder  Jr 
Knigbt-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Kosanke  -  Continental 
Landmark  Communications  Inc.,  Norfolk,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  F.  Barry  III  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Batten  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Conrad  M.  Hall  -  Continental 
Lavine  Newspaper  Group,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wl 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  B.  Gaier 
John  M.  Lavine 

Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Davenport,  lA 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  D.  Gottlieb  -  Helmsiey  P. 


Mr  &  Mrs  Ron  L.  Rickman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lloyd  G.  Schermer  -  Helmsiey  P. 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  Sacramento,  CA 
Keith  R.  Fuller  -  Waldorf-A. 

C.  K.  McClatchy  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Erwin  Potts  -  Waldorf-A. 

Media  General,  Inc.,  Richmond,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Curtis  Barden  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  W.  Estes  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  S.  Evans  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  A.  Linen  IV 
Basil  Snider  Jr  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Media  News  Group,  Passaic,  NJ 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Buzzetta  -  Waldorf-A. 

Media  News  Group,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  B.  Scudder 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Dean  Singleton  -  Waldorf-A. 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sterling  Dimmitt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lewis  G.  Green 

(Continued  on  page  124) 


THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY’S 
#1  IN-PAPER  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

WORLDWIDE 
1 5  COUNTRIES  AND  5  LANGUAGES 

Start  your  newspaper’s  next  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  with  a  sure  winner,  THE  NAME  GAME. 

There’s  no  sweeter  sound  than  one’s  name, 
and  readers  everywhere  love  THE  NAME 
GAME,  the  game  that’s  played  with  the  letters  of 
their  own  names. 

Contact  us  now,  request  proven  “success 
stories”,  additional  information  and  availability 
in  your  area. 


THE  NAME  GAME  CO.,  INC. 

Rt.  42,  Shandaken,  NY  12480-0096/Tel.  (914)  688-5776 
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These  transactions  with  publishers 

contributed  to  our  best  year  even 

NEWS-PRESS  &  GAZETTE  COMPANY 

St  Joteph,  Mittouri 


WECT-TV 

(ATLANTIC  TELECASTING  COMPANY) 

Wilmington,  Nofth  Carolina 


HOME  SHOPPING  NETWORK 

has  acquired 


WSJT-TV 

Vineland,  New  jersey 


$23,000,000 

PRESS  BROADCASTING  CORPORATION 


CHRISTIAN  SOENCE  PUBUSHINC  COMPANY 

has  acquired 


$7,500,000 

ARUNCTON  BROADCAST  CROUP,  INC 


BLACKBURN(?5G)MPANy  BlACKBURN^CbAAPANy  j  ;  BL/Cl<3lll^(?5G)MPANy 


INCORPORATED 


INCORPORATED 


NCORPORATED 


WOOSTER  REPUBLICAN  PRINTING  COMPANY 


$13,250,000 

from 

NEWS-PRESS  AND  GAZETTE  COMPANY 


EASTERN  BROADCASTING  CORPORATION 

has  acquired 

WTAD  (AM)  and  WQCY-FM 

Quincy,  Illinois 
tor 

$1,100,000 

LEE  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 


ANCHOR  MEDW  UMITED 

has  acqwred 

KORK  (AM)  and  KYRK-FM 

Las  N^gas,  Nevada 
tor 

$3,250,000 

Iron 

DONREY  OF  NEVADA,  INC. 


BL/CKBURN(?yCbAAPANy  ;  BLACKBURN<?y(DMPANy  BL/CKBLIRN^G^MPANV 


INCORPORATED 


INCORfORATED 


INCORPORATED 


40  years  as  the  industry  leader! 

BlACKBURNeCDMPANy 

INCORPORATED 


Media  Brokere  &  Appraisers  Since  1947 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20036  ATLANTA,  GA  30361  CHICAGO,  IL  60601  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CA  90212 
1  too  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW  400  Colony  Square  333  N.  Michigan  Ave.  9465  Wilshire  Blvd. 

(202)  331-9270  (404)  892-4655  (312)  346-6460  (213)  274-8151 
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ANPA  members 
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Montgomery  Newspapers,  Fort  Washington,  PA 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  E.  Strasburg  -  Waldorf-A. 
Morris  Communications  Corp.,  Augusta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Willim  S.  Morris  III 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  S.  Simon  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Morris  Newspaper  Corp.,  Savannah,  GA 
Alden  Morris  Maler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  H.  Morris  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Neely  Young  -  Waldorf-A. 

Multimedia,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  E,  Bartlett 
Multimedia  Newspaper  Co.,  Greenville,  SC 
Donald  J.  Barhyte  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Rhea  T.  Eskew  -  Continental 
New  York  Times  Regional  Group,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Harrison  -  Sherry-Netherland 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tobias  J.  Bermant 
Jonathan  Newhouse 
Edwin  F.  Russell 

News  America  Publishing,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  R.  Dittrich  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Rupert  Murdoch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Martin  Singerman 
Newspapers  of  New  England,  Concord,  NH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  R.  Dwight 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Dwight  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  G.  Wakefield 
Ogden  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Waterbury,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  M.  Carter  -  Continental 
Ogden  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Wheeling,  WV 
Mr  &  Mrs  Earl  S.  Champlin  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Koon  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  G,  Ogden  Nutting  -  Middletowne 
Robert  M.  Nutting  -  Waldorf-A. 

Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Campbell  Hall,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  J.  Clifford  -  Waldorf  A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  S.  Goodreds 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  A.  Myers  -  Waldorf  T. 

James  H.  Ottaway  Jr 
Peter  G.  Stone 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  T.  Tache 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Medford,  OR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  W.  Ryder  -  Wardorf-A. 

Park  Communications,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roy  H.  Park  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Rossi  -  Waldorf-A. 

Schurz  Communications,  Inc.,  South  Bend,  IN 
Franklin  D.  Schurz  Jr  -  Park  Lane 
Schurz  Communications,  Inc.,  Hagerstown,  MO 
James  M.  Schurz 
Scripps-Howard,  Oenver,  CO 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  W.  Estlow  -  Helmsiey  P. 
Scripps  Howard,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  R.  Howard 
Scripps  Howard,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Brophy  -  Waldorf-A. 
William  R.  Burleigh  -  Waldorf-A. 


Mr  &  Mrs  Gilles  R.  Champagne  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Banks  Leonard  -  University  Club 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  A.  Leser  -  Helmsiey  P. 
Charles  E.  Scripps  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  H.  Shepherd  -  Waldorf-A. 

Small  Newspapers,  Roseville,  CA 
Tom  Small  -  Waldorf-A. 

Small  Newspapers,  Moline,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Len  R.  Small  -  Waldorf-A. 

Southern  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Carradine  -  Park  Lane 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Fisher  -  Lowell 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  P.  Wilson  -  Waldorf-A. 

Spenley  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Newark,  OH 
Theodore  D.  Griley  -  St.  Regis 
Stauffer  Communications,  Inc,  Topeka,  KS 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  C.  Bronson  -  Waldorf-A. 

John  H.  Stauffer  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stanley  H.  Stauffer 
Stauffer  Communication,  Inc.,  Williamsport,  PA 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Van  Anderson  -  Waldorf-A. 

Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  East  Brunswick,  NJ 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  R.  Canino  -  Continental 
Suffolk  Life  Newspapers,  Riverhead,  NY 
David  J.  Willmott 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Tampa,  FL 
St.  Clair  McCabe  -  Waldorf  T. 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Oes  Plaines,  IL 
Don  P.  Hicks  -  Waldorf-A. 

Frank  C.  Miles  -  Waldorf-A. 

R.  Michael  Sheppard  -  Waldorf-A. 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Wellesley  Hills,  MA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Merle  Becker  -  Waldorf-A. 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  MO 
F.  Steve  Sumner  -  Waldorf-A. 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Canton,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  J.  Martin  -  Waldorf-A. 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  ON 
Margaret  L.  Hamilton  -  Waldorf  T. 

Brian  W.  Slaight  -  Waldorf  T. 

Thomson  Regional  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  Watford,  ENG. 
William  Heeps 

Times  Mirror  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  F.  Erburu 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  S.  Kellermann 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  L.  Schwanbeck 
Mr  &  Mrs  Phillip  L.  Williams 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  Washington,  OC 
Patrick  Butler  -  Waldorf-A. 

Betsy  Ferguson  -  Waldorf-A. 

Times  Mirror  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Peter  C.  Goldmark  Jr 
Tribune  Co.,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stanton  R.  Cook  -  Walforf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Howard  Wood  -  Waldorf  T. 

Uni-Media  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jean-Guy  Faucher  -  Waldorf-A. 

Jacques  Francoeur  -  Waldorf  T. 

Wehco  Media,  Inc.,  Little  Rock,  AR 
Marilyn  Augur  -  Waldorf-A. 

Western  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Yuma,  AZ 
Donald  N.  Soldwedel  -  Waldorf-A. 

Worrell  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Charlottesville,  VA 
John  J.  Badoud  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  M.  Greene  -  Waldorf-A. 
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Media  Consultant  and  Broker 
— Robert  Woodruff 

WOODRUFF  &  ASSOCIATES 

8  LaCorce  Circle  Box  1541  RR3 

Miami  Beach,  FI.  33141  Kennebunkport,  Me.  04046 

Tel.  (305)  866-2459  Tel.  (207)  %7-3202 


At  the  Yale  Club  during  ANPA,  661-2070 


Companies  &  Organizations 
Serving  the  Industry 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Atlanta,  GA, 

Mr  &  Mrs  Colin  J.  Keeler  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Rodney  W.  O'Rourke  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  E.  Yoste  -  Waldorf-A. 
Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Des  Plaines,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  J.  Burke  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Kinnear  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Ritter  -  Waldorf-A. 
Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Detroit,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bruce  E.  Barnett  -  Waldorf-A. 

Daniel  P.  Campbell  -  Waldorf-A. 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  M.  Barry  -  Waldorf-A. 
Debbi-Lyn  Coffua  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  E.  Cox  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  G.  Davis 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  B.  DeLashmet 
Edmund  W.  E.  Hughes 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Johnson 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Donald  Martin 
Mr  &  Mrs  L.  Dan  Temple  -  Waldorf-A. 
Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  F.  Boughner  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Bernd  K.  Koken 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Blake  Moore  -  Waldorf-A. 
Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  T.  Dorris  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  B.  O'Brien  -  Waldorf-A. 

Adler  &  Shaykin,  New  York,  NY 

John  Quigley 
Leonard  Shaykin 

Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Chicago,  IL 

Sidney  W.  Bordelon  -  Lexington 

Adweek,  New  York,  NY 

John  C.  Thomas  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Pendleton  Tudor 
Adweek,  Dallas,  TX 
J.  C.  Kelly  -  Waldorf-A. 

American  Newspaper  Markets,  Malibu,  CA 
Peter  S.  Binding 

American  Paper  Institute,  New  York,  NY 

Red  Cavaney 

AP  News  Graphic,  Cinnaminson,  NJ 
Craig  Ammerman  -  Waldorf-A. 

Argus  Printing  &  Publishing  Ltd.,  Johannesburg, 

S.  Africa 

Harold  White  Miller  -  Continental 
Arthur  Young  &  Co.,  Richmond,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  B.  Daly  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Austin  Co.,  Clevelad,  OH 
J.  William  Melsop  -  Waldorf-A. 

AD/SAT,  New  York,  NY 
N.  S.  Hayden  (Neil  S.) 

AT&T,  New  York,  NY 
John  G.  Evans  -  Waldorf-A. 

Howard  Fink 
Gary  K.  Kardt 
Russell  Rosenberg 
Baker  &  Hostetler,  Cleveland,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Burlingame 
Mr  &  Mrs  Victor  Strimbu  Jr  -  Continental 
Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  H.  Goodman 
Barbour  &  Monroe  Newspaper  Rsch.,  Orlando,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  S.  Barbour  -  Waldorf-A. 

Bear  Island  Paper  Co.,  Charlottesville.  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Swift 
Belden  Associates,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  Bubis  -  Waldorf-A. 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Commerce,  CA 
William  H.  Coppock  -  Continental 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Daly  City,  CA 
Sean  Terry  -  Waldorf-A. 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Boise,  ID 
J.  Peter  Maler  -  Westbury 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  G.  Nadeau  -  Riverclub 
Sandra  Selleseth  -  Waldorf-A. 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Portland,  OR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  R.  Bishman 
Robert  L.  Bonaparte  -  Mayfair 
John  H.  Wasserlein  -  Plaza 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Dan  E.  Self 

Martin  A.  Waller  -  Plaza 
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Bolittio-Sterling  Newspaper  Serv.,  Fairway,  KS 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  N.  Bolitho  -  Waldorf-A. 
Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper  Serv.,  Bolivar,  MO 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  C.  Sterling  -  Waldorf 
Bonneville  International  Corp.,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arch  L.  Madsen  -  Waldorf-A. 

Bowater  Sales  Co.,  Greenville,  SC 
E.  Grant  Burrows  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  Owen  F.  Cardell  -  Continental 
John  C.  Davis  -  Continental 
Dervish  Duma  -Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  R.  Inness  -  Continental 
Ben  L.  Kenney  -  Continental 
Peter  Lamoureux  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Linkins  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wayne  L.  Mangels  -  Continental 
Margaret  Mattlson  -  Grand  Hyatt 
Hal  A.  Mayer  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  McBride  -  Grand  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  L.  J.  McHugh  -  Grand  Hyatt 
David  G.  McMaster  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  L.  Naman  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  M.  Parrilla  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ben  L.  Pelton  -  Continental 
Barbara  A.  Phenix  -  Continental 
Gene  Rumbarger  -  Grand  Hyatt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lincoln  E.  Simpson  -  Continental 
Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  New  York,  NY 
Paul  Johnson 
C.  D.  J.  Lafferty 
Steve  Seraita 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  H.  Waddington  -  Waldorf-A. 

Brydon  Media  Services,  New  York,  NY 
Donald  J.  Brydon 
Carter  &  Associates,  El  Cajon,  CA 

Winston  S.  Carter 

Champion  International  Corp.,  Stamford  ,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Tiemeyer 
Champion  International  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Patrick  E.  Bolger  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  M.  William  McConnell  Jr 
CIP  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Murphy 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Hugh  Whalen 
Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  P.  Woodworth 
Communication  Resources,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Ellen  Berland  Gibbs 
CompuServe,  Inc.,  Columbus,  OH 
George  M.  Minot  -  Waldorf-A 
Consolidated-Bathurst,  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Guy  G.  Dufresne  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Bartley  G.  Duns  -  Waldorf-A. 
Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc.,  Downers  Grove,  II 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  B.  Collins  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  D.  Dudgeon  -  Continental 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bruce  W.  Ellison  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Claude  W.  Sinclair  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  F.  Tait  -  Waldorf-A. 
Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  F.  Gaynor  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  J.  Gennarelli  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  K.  Ross  Hughes  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  G.  Nettleton  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Schenkel  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Schirmer  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Mackenzie  deB.  Strathy  -  Waldorf-A. 
Carole  Winchester  -  Waldorf-A. 

Crain  News  Service,  Chicago,  IL 
Arthur  E.  Mertz  -  Waldorf-A. 

Crown  Newsprint  Sales,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  H.  Pitts  -  Ritz  Carlton 
CWO&O,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Robert  La  Fontaine  -  Waldorf-A. 

CWO&O,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 
Thomas  V.  Clifford  -  Beverly 
CWO&O,  Inc,  New  York,  NY 
Charles  S.  McNally  -  Lombardy 
Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  C.  Story  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  States  D.  Tompkins  -  Waldorf  T. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Weber  -  Waldorf  T. 

Delancey  Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  Alexandria,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  A.  Nocera  -  Waldorf-A. 

Detroit  Newspaper  Agency,  Detriot,  Ml 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Keating  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Dirks  &  Associates  Inc.,  Lee,  Birmingham,  Ml 
Lee  E.  Dirks  -  Waldorf  T. 

Owen  Van  Essen  -  Continental 
Domtar  Industries,  Inc.,  Stamford,  CT 
Lawrence  P.  Gillette 
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Donohue  Paper  Sales  Corp.,  Jericho,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Clifford  C.  Aikens 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  G.  Auwarter 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  B.  Danz 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  W.  Piebes 
Donohue  Inc.,  Quebec,  QC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wallace  C.  Finley 
Mr  &  Mrs  P.  Denis  Hamel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Germain  P.  Lecours 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  P.  Walsh  -  Park  Lane 
Editor  &  Publisher,  New  York,  NY 
Robert  U.  Brown 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner  -  Waldorf-A. 

First  Boston  Corporation,  New  York,  NY 

Jeffrey  E.  Epstein 

Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Pacific  Palisades,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  C.  Crane  -  Waldorf-A. 

Graden  State  Paper  Co.,  Saddle  Brook,  NJ 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  L.  Burke 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Franklin  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  J  Mayer  -  Continental 
George  Romano  Ltd.,  Tucson,  AZ 
George  Romano  -  Waldorf  T. 

Gerald  D.  Reilly  Associates,  Greenwich,  CT 
Gerald  D.  Reilly 

R.  Gary  Gomm  &  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Gary  Gomm  -  Waldorf  T. 

Gordon  Wahls  Co.,  Media,  PA 
Patrick  J.  Quinn  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Graphic  Management.  Assoc.,  Inc,  Southborough,  MA 
John  F.  Connors  Jr  -  Waldorf  A. 

Great  Lakes  Newsprint  Co.,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  D.  Frost  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  I.  Marshall  -  Waldorf-A. 

Great  Nothern  Paper  Co.,  Portland,  ME 
George  Sample  -  Waldorf-A. 

Greater  Buffalo  Press,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Doelman  III 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  J.  Koessler 
Hanson,  O'Brien,  Birney  &  Butler,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  B.  Hanson  -  Waldorf-A 
Hearst  Foundation,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Jan  C.  Watten  -  Waldorf-A. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.,  Lenexa,  KS 
Mr  &  Mrs  Beau  Campbell  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  S.  Coulson  -  Waldorf-A. 
International  Thomson  Organisation,  New  York,  NY 
Robert  J.  Jachino 

Inring  Forest  Products,  Inc.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Glen  C.  Atkins  -  Waldorf-A. 

Edwin  A.  Esko 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  D.  Miller  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  A.  Stiles  -  Waldorf-A. 

Irving  Forest  Products,  Inc.,  Hampton  Falls,  NH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  N.  Kirk  -  Waldorf-A. 

J.  N.  Wells  &  Co.,  Oak  Brook,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  N.  Wells 
John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  NC 
John  A.  Park  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  S.  Leigh  Park 
King  &  Sallow,  Nashville,  TN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Ballow 
King  Features  Syndicate,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  F.  D’Angelo  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  T.  Olsen 


Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  J.  Munck  Jr  -  Continental 
Kruger  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  K,  Atwell  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  R.  A.  Badenoch  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  M.  I.  V.  Bowater  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  J.  Fey  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  W.  L.  Hart  -  Waldorf-A. 

J.  S.  Hermon  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Kruger.  II  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.  E.  Martin  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  C.  McCutcheon  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  I.  P.  Phelps  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.  de  L.  Porteous  -  Waldorf-A. 

Kyodo  News  Senrice,  New  York,  NY 
Makita  Suito 

L.  A.  Times/Wash.  Post  News  Stv.,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  C.  Thornton  -  Waldorf-A. 

Landon  Associates  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  George  Shannon  Jr 
Landon  Associates,  Inc,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Keim 
Mr  &  Mrs  Owen  E.  Landon  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Leyburn 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Herbert  Partridge 
LeRoy  Keller  Associates,  Bronxville,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  LeRoy  Keller  -  Linton  Club  of  NY 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Willard  Colston  -  Continental 
Lou  Schwartz  -  Waldorf-A. 

MAN  Roland  USA,  Inc.,  Middlesex.  NJ 
Edward  R.  Padilla  -  Waldorf-A. 

John  A.  Pascarella 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Segel  -  Waldorf-A. 

Madden  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 
Raimo  E.  Waltasaari 
Madison  Paper  Industries,  New  York,  NY 
Fred  D.  Thompson 

Management  Planning,  Inc.,  Princeton,  NJ 
Scott  A.  Richards  -  Waldorf-A 
Mel  Hodell,  Media  Broker,  Inc.,  Montclair,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mel  Hodell  -  Waldorf-A. 

Million  Market  Newspapers/  Times  Mirror  National 
Marketing,  New  York,  NY 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Kingsley  Anthony  -  Union  League  Club 
Michael  J.  Forglone  -Continental 
Morton  Research  Inc.,  Washington,  DC 
John  Morton  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  L.  O’Brien  -  Continental 

National  Research  Corporation,  Charlottesville,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Samuel  M.  Yount  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

New  York  Times  News  Service,  New  York,  NY 

H.  W.  Thorn  berry 
Pat  Vance 

New  York  Times  Syn.  Sales  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 

Dan  Barber 
Pat  Ecke 

Mr  &  Mrs  Karl  Horwitz 
Paula  Reichler 
Susan  Sawyer 

News  Media  Corp.,  Rockford,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Tompkins  -  Waldorf-A. 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  New  York,  NY 

Craig  C.  Standen  -  Park  Lane 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 

Expertise  and  reliability 
for  owners  selling 
daily  newspapers. 


(919)  782-3131 
Box  17127 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27619 


At  The  Waldorf  For  ANPA 

39  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 
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Newsprint  Sales,  Ltd.,  Greenwich,  CT 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ian  R.  Paisley 

Magazine  Publishers  Association,  New  York,  NY 

Peter  Elebash 

Mr  &  Mrs  Barry  F.  Richardson 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  F.  Gorog 

Leighton  Jordan 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  D.  Robb 

Mass.  Newspaper  Pub.  Assn.  (MNPA), Salem,  MA 

Ontario  Paper  Co.,  St.  Catharines,  ON 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  J.  Schalk  Jr 

William  L.  Plante  Jr  -  Waldorf-A.  ! 

Mr  &  Mrs  M.L.  Bundy  -  Continental 

Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Paper  Co,  Kapuskasing,  ON 

Michigan  Press  Assn.,  Lansing,  Ml 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Houghton  -  Continental 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederic  A.  Campling 

Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  M.  Hoyt  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  McNally  -  Continental 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  T.  McCauley 

National  Newspaper  Assn.,  Washingtion,  DC 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  E.  R.  Williams  -Continental 

Stone  Container-Newsprint,  Phoenix,  AZ 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Simonson  -  Waldorf-A. 

Page  Co-op,  Wayne,  PA 

Tom  Sullivan 

National  Press  Foundation,  Washingtion,  DC 

Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Charles  Berky 

Sun  Chemical  Corp.,  Carlstadt,  NJ 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Yount 

Papert  Companies,  Dallas,  TX 

Anthony  L.  Brown  Jr 

Nat'l  Right  to  Work  Committee,  Springfield,  VA 

Sam  W.  Papert  III  -  Waldorf-A. 

Sutherland  Media  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  TX 

K.  Clayton  Roberts  i 

S.  W.  Papert  Jr  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Tucker  Sutherland 

New  England  Newspaper  Assn.,  Salem,  MA  I 

Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Taft  Equipment  Sales  Co.,  Lake  Zurich,  IL 

Mr  &  Mrs  Morley  L.  Piper  -  Waldorf  T.  I 

Mr  &  Mrs  Micheal  M.  McDevitt 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Price  -  Waldorf-A. 

New  Jersey  Press  Assn.,  Trenton,  NJ 

Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 

Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Co.,  Atlanta,  GA 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  W.  Tucker  -  Doral 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  H.  Johnson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Andrews  -  Waldorf-A. 

New  York  Newspaper  Pub.  Assn.,  Albany,  NY 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  T.  Shiver 

Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Co.,  Sewickley,  PA 

John  D.  Kutzer  -  Waldorf-A.  j 

Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 

Thomas  R.  Gormley 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  New  York,  NY 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  A.  Meyer 

Tribune  Media  Services,  Orlando,  FL 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leo  Bogart 

Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Reed  -  Waldorf  T. 

Charles  M.  Kinsolving  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Anderson 

U.S.  Printing  Ink  Corp.,  East  Rutherford,  NJ 

Harold  Licker  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  C.  Green 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ronald  C.  Baker 

Kenneth  Poch  -  Waldorf-A. 

Elizabeth  Manigan 

United  Media  Enterprises,  New  York,  NY 

Jack  Quinn  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  W.  McNulty 

Joseph  A.  Brunner  -  Waldorf-A. 

Alan  Siegel  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Carlo  Vittorini 

Brad  Bushell 

Henry  Simons  -  Waldorf-A.  ! 

Peers  &  Company,  New  York,  NY 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Roy  Metz 

William  J.  Solch 

Paul  Kelly 

United  Press  International,  Washington,  DC 

North  Carolina  Press  Assn.,  Releigh,  NC  ! 

Powell  River-Alberni  Sales,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Mr  &  Mrs  Milton  R.  Benjamin  -  Plaza 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  S.  Olson  -  Waldorf-A.  ! 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  D.  Bradley  -  Waldorf-A. 

Wall,  Patterson,  Hamilton  &  Allen,  Atlanta,  GA 

Dhio  Newspaper  Assn.,  Columbus,  DH  ! 

Powell  River-  Alberni  Sales,  Seattle,  WA 

Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  C.  Hamilton 

Kenneth  L.  Drum  -  Waldorf-A.  j 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  W.  Harris 

Whitney  Communication  Co.,  New  York,  NY 

Penna.  Newspaper  Pub.  Assn.,  Harrisburg,  PA 

Mr  &  Mrs  Dan  Stryker  -  Helmsiey  P. 

John  S.  Prescott  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  C.  Jones  -  Summit 

Price  &  Pierce  International,  Inc.,  Stamford,  CT 

Wine  Institute,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Publishers  Assc.  of  N.Y.C.,  New  York,  NY 

Douglas  M.  Young  -Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  A.  DeLuca  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Mr  &  Mrs  H.  J.  Kracke 

Reed,  Inc.,  Greenwich,  CT 

Woodruff  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Miami  Beach,  FL 

Publishers  Bureau  of  N.J.,  Maplewood,  NJ 

John  H.  Parish  -  Waldorf-A. 

Robert  Woodruff  -  Yale  Club 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  J.  Winkworth  -  Waldorf-A. 

Reed,  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 

Woodward  Coummunications,  Inc.,  Dubuque,  lA 

Scientists  Inpt.  for  Public  Info.,  New  York,  NY 

C.  N.  Keane  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  F.  Skemp  -  Beverly 

Diane  Jukofsky 

Reuters,  New  York,  NY 

Washington  Journalism  Center,  Washington,  DC 

Travis  Hughs 

Mr  &  Mrs  Desmond  Maberley 

Mary  Ellen  Shearer 

Government  &  Associations 

Mr  &  Mrs  Julius  Duscha 

Rockwell  International,  Chicago,  IL 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  Andree  -  Waldorf-A. 

ACEJMC,  Lawrence,  KS 

Coiieges  &  Universities 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  Cavanaugh  -  Waldorf-A. 

Susanne  Shaw 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  Cobb  -  Waldorf-A. 

AEJMC/ASJMC,  Columbia,  SC 

Ball  State  University,  Muncie,  IN 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Corbett  -  Waldorf-A. 

Jennifer  H.  McGill  -  Summit 

Earl  L.  Conn 

Mr  &  Mrs  Mike  Kienzie  -  Waldorf-A. 

AEJMC,  Milwaukee,  Wl 

California  State  University,  Northridge,  CA 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lester  Kraft  -  Waldorf-A. 

Sharon  M.  Murphy 

Michael  Emery  fl 

Tim  Mercy  -  Waldorf-A. 

ASJMC,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  NY 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  Mishos  -  Waldorf-A. 

Richard  R.  Cole  -  Summit 

Frederick  T.  C.  Yu 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  Prentice  -  Waldorf-A. 

American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  VA 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  IN 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  Rhodes  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Malcolm  F.  Mallette  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Trevor  R.  Brown  -  Summit 

Mr  &  Mrs  Dave  Rodemeyer  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Quine  -  Waldorf-A. 

Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Ml 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Sutis  -  Waldorf-A. 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 

Stan  Soffin  -  Summit 

Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  New  York,  NY 

Washington,  DC 

Newhouse  School  of  Public  Commun.,  Syracuse,  NY 

Mr  &  Mrs  Roy  G.  Blackfield  -  Waldorf-A. 

Lee  Stinnett  -  Waldorf-A. 

Edward  C.  Stephens  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jonathon  A.  Thompson 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Schaumburg,  IL 

Northwestern  University,  Chicago,  IL 

Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  S.  Tomlinson  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  M.  David  Keil  -  Waldorf 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ira  W.  Cole  -  Waldorf-A. 

Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fainveather  &  Geraldson, 

Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub.  Assn.,  Toronto,  ON 

Dhio  University,  Athens,  DH 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Foy  -  Waldorf-A. 

Ralph  S.  Izard  -  Loews  Summit 

Robert  L.  Ford  -  Waldorf-A. 

Canadian  Press,  Toronto,  ON 

Dhio  State  University,  Columbus,  DH 

Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fainveather  &  Geraldson, 

Mr  &  Mrs  Keith  Kincaid  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Walter  Bunge 

Washington,  DC 

CCNAA,  Washington,  DC 

Penn  State  University,  Unversity  Park,  PA 

Peter  Chatilovicz  -  Waldorf-A. 

Clemens  F.  Chung  -  Waldorf-A. 

Brian  Winston  -  Waldorf-A. 

Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Geraldson,  Chicago,  IL 

Ching-hsiu  Lin  (Albert)  -  Waldorf-A. 

Rochester  Inst,  of  Technology,  Rochester,  NY 

Mr  &  Mrs  Dennis  R.  Homerin  Waldorf-A. 

CCNAA,  New  York,  NY 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Hacker  -  Waldorf-A. 

Andrew  Laidlaw  -  Waldorf  T. 

Ivan  Wang 

Norman  A.  Miles  -Waldorf-A. 

Richard  Ostrow 

CCNAA,  Houston,  TX 

St.  Cloud  State  University,  St.  Cloud,  MN  i 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Bennet  Ross  -  Waldorf  T. 

James  M.  Chang  -  Waldorf-A. 

Francis  H.  Voelker 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  J.  Rybicki  -  Waldorf  T. 

CUE-Nat’l  Assn.,  of  Manufacturers,  Washington,  DC 

South  Dakota  State  University,  Brookings,  SD 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jeremy  P.  Sherman  -  Waldorf  T. 

Bernard  H.  Trimble 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  W.  Lee  -  Summit 

Sandra  Zemm  -  Waldorf  T. 

Foundation  for  American  Communications, 

Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  IL 

Silha  Associates,  Minneapolis,  MN 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

W.  Manion  Rice  -  Summit 

Mr  &  Mrs  Otto  A.  Silha  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  Cox  -  Waldorf-A. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  PA 

Smurfit  Newsprint  Corp.,  Oregon  City,  OR 

Georgia  Press  Association,  Atlanta,  GA 

Thomas  Eveslage  -  Summit 

Robert  A.  Dinehart  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Kathy  T.  Chaffin  -  Waldorf-A. 

Texas  Woman's  University,  Denton,  TX 

James  E.  Terrill  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau,  Washington,  DC 

Mary  K.  Sparks 

James  R.  Tisdale  -  Helmsiey  P. 

Joan  Cutlip  -  Waldorf-A. 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  AZ 

Society  National  Bank,  Cleveland,  OH 

Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  Park  Ridge,  IL 

G.  W.  Ridge 

Charles  P.  Coon  -  Park  Lane 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ray  Carlsen  -  Waldorf-A. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 

Sony,  Lanham,  MO 

IntT  Circulation  Mgrs.  Assn.,  Woncester,  MA 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  L.  Lowenstein 

Tim  Justice  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.  Lakus  -  Waldorf-A. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  GA 

Geren  Mortensen  -  Waldorf-A. 

Int'l  Newspaper  Adv.  &  Mktg.  Exec.,  Reston,  VA 

Conrad  C.  Fink  -  Waldorf-A. 

Southam  Printing  USA,  Inc.,  Mt.  Vernon,  NY 

Reggie  Hall  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  A.  Hough  3rd 

Ellen  Rau  -  Continental 

Int'l  Newspaper  Financial  Exec.,  Reston,  VA 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  IL 

Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Paper  Co,  Toronto,  ON 

Robert  J.  Kasabian  -  Waldorf-A. 

James  W.  Carey 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Armstrong 

Journalism  Education  Association,  Orting,  WA 

University  of  Maryland,  Catonsville,  MD 

Mr  &  Mrs  Dean  G.  Davies 

Dorothy  McPhillips 

Michael  K.  Hooker  -  Waldorf-A. 
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University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
Marlon  Marzolf  -  Days  Inn 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  Emery 
University  of  Mississippi,  University,  MS 
Will  Norton  Jr 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  MO 
George  Kennedy 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  NO 

Mr  &  Mrs  Vernon  A.  Keel 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  SC 
Joseph  W.  Shoquist  -  Summit 
University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa,  FL 

Emery  L.  Sasser 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  TX 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Jeffrey  -  Waldorf-A. 


University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
Quintus  C.  Wilson  -  Waldorf-A. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Eau  Claire,  Wl 
Dr  &  Mrs  James  Fields 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wl 
James  L.  Hoyt  -  Summit 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  Richmond,  VA 
George  T.  Crutchfield  -  Summit 


Members  &  Guests 


De  Standaard  (VUM),  Brussels,  Belgium 
Piet  Antierens  -  Waldorf-A. 

The  Futures  Group,  Glastonbury,  CT 

Ted  Gordon  -  Waldorf-A 


Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton,  NJ 

Prof.  Freeman  Dyson  -Waldorf-A 

Morris  J.  Levin  Law  Offices,  Washington,  DC 

Morris  J.  Levin  -  Waldorf-A 

R.l.  Hospital  Trust  Nat'l  Bank,  Providence,  Rl 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  V.  Lenher  -  Waldorf-A 
Sovran  Bank,  Falls  Church,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  L.  Baucom  -  Continental 
Times  Media  Ltd.,  Johannesburg,  S.  Africa 
Steve  Mulholland  -  Continental 


Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Blacklidge  -  Waldorf-A 
Sissela  Bok  -  Waldorf-A 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Dwight  -  Waldorf-A 
Gov.  Richard  D.  Lamm  -  Waldorf-A 


Additional  Attendees 

Reservations  were  made  after  the  compilation  of  this  list 


Newspapers 

CAUFORNIA 
Merced  Sun-Star 
Melinda  Lesher  -  Waldorf-A. 

Oakland  Tribune 
Paul  R.  Greenberg 
Salinas  Californian 
Karen  A.  Wittmer  -  Waldorf-A. 

San  Bernardino  County  Sun 
Orage  Quarles  III  -  Waldorf-A. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle/Examiner 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  G.  Clancy 
Mr  &  Mrs.  Edward  Hannibal 
CONNECTICUT 
Bristol  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Bartlett  Barnes  -  St.  Moritz 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Times-Union/Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  L  Whyte  -  Waldorf-A. 


St.  Augustine  Record 

Jon  H.  Hunt  -  Inter-Continental 

GEORGIA 

Athens  Banner  Herald-News 

Mr  &  Mrs  A.  Mark  Smith 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
Douglas  Page 
Joliet  Herald-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Fisk 

INDIANA 

Kendallville  News-Sun 

George  0.  Witwer 

IOWA 

Ames  Daily  Tribune 
Gary  G.  Gerlach 
KANSAS 

Topeka  Capital-Journal 
Peter  W.  Stauffer  -  Waldorf-A. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Globe 

Sal  Miccichee  -  Waldorf-A. 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  G.  Miller 

MISSISSIPPI 
Greenwood  Commonweatih 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Emmerich  -  Waldorf-A. 

NEVADA 
Las  Vegas  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  H.M.  Hank  Greenspun  -  Waldorf-A. 
Reno  Gazette-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Rollan  D.  Melton 

NEW  JERSEY 
Passaic  Herald-News 
Anthony  J.  Calianese 
Willingboro  Burlington  County  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  A.  Brown  -  Waldorf-A. 


JOIN  THE  GREATS 

It's  not  only  that  more  US.  newspapers  use  VU/TEXT  as 
their  electronic  library  service  than  all  others  combined— it's  that 
more  of  the  best  newspapjers  use  us.  Join  them  and  we'll  do 
the  same  fast,  cost-efficient  job  for  you.  With  our  stand-alone  and 
service  bureau  options,  we  provide  a  complete  solution  for 
all  newspapers  regardless  of  size.  And  if  you're  not  in  the  market 
for  an  electronic  library,  you'll  still  want  VU/TEXT— the  information 
retrieval  VU/TEXT— so  your  reporters  can  access  the  other  greats. 

For  more  information,  call  Joe  DiMarino  800-323-2940. 

In  PA,  (215)  574-4400. 


VU/TEXT 
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NEW  YORK 
Cortland  Standard 
Paul  L.  Geibel 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bradford  Era 
John  H.  Satterwhite 
OHIO 

Hamilton  Journal-News 
Charles  Pettit  -  Waldorf-A. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Westerly  Sun 

Nicholas  C.  Utter  -  Waldorf-A. 

TEXAS 

Houston  Chronicle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  Sweeney  -  Waldorf-A. 

Odessa  American 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  F.  Lyons  -  Waldorf-A. 

Pasadena  Citizen 
Thomas  P.  Haley  -  Hyatt 

VERMONT 

St.  iohnsbury  Caledonian-Record 

John  Byrne  -  Waldorf-A. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  Smith  -  Waldorf-A. 
Mark  Smith  -  Waldorf-A. 

WASHINGTON 

Spokane  Spokesman-Review  Chronicle 

William  H.  Cowles,  III 


Newpaper  Groups 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Princeton,  NJ 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  C.  Breese  III  -  Helmseley  P. 
Dorothea  Coccoli  Palsho 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sheldon  Lyons  -  Helmsiey  P. 
Morris  Communications  Corp.,  Augusta,  GA 
Carl  N.  Cannon  -  Inter-Continental 
News/Voice  Newspapers,  Lake  Forest,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  H.  Rentschler 
Newspapers  of  New  England,  Inc.,  Falmouth,  MA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  E.  Phelps 


Companies  &  Organizations 
Serving  the  Industry 

Adweek,  New  York,  NY 

Wenda  Harris  Millard 
AT&T,  New  York,  NY 
Patricia  V.  Rowett 
David  R.  Stolz 

Baker  &  Hostetler  &  Scripps  Howard,  Washington,  D,C. 

Bruce  W.  Sanford 

Beacon  Communications  Corp.,  Acton,  MA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Brian  R.  Carter  -  Waldorf-A. 

Belks  Stores  Services,  Charlotte.  NC 
Lee  DuBow  -  Waldorf-A. 

Bensinger  DuPont  &  Assoc.,  Chicago,  IL 
Peter  Bensinger  -  Waldorf-A. 

CAMEX,  Boston,  MA 
George  White 

Dickinson  Multi-Media  Services,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

Harry  Dickinson  -  Union  League  Club 
Editor  &  Publisher,  New  York,  NY 
David  Astor 
John  Consol  i 
George  Garneau 
Debra  Gersh 
Andrew  Radolf 
Lenora  Williamson 

Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  Pomona,  CA 
Royce  A.  Adair  -  Waldorf-A. 

Inside  Print,  New  York,  NY 
William  D.  Holder  -  Waldorf-A. 

Los  Angeles  Business  Journal,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Donald  V.  Miller  -  Waldorf-A. 

National  Westminster  Bank  USA,  New  York,  NY 
Leonard  Maddox 
Ellen  B.  Marshall 

Newsprint  Sales  Ltd.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Thomas  E.  Armstrong 
Newsprint  Sales  Ltd.,  Lancaster,  PA 

Fritz  Porter 


Newsprint  South,  Inc.,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  William  Price 
Robert  D,  Reynolds 
Nielsen  &  Nielsen,  Inc.,  Pomona,  CA 
Robert  J.  Nielsen  -  Waldorf-A. 

Presstime  Magazine,  New  York,  NY 
John  Adams 
Dave  Bentley 
Bob  Bruder 
Bob  Gardner 
Sara  Greenwood 
Quipp  Inc.,  Miami,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  A.  Taber 
Veronis,  Suhler  &  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
John  S.  Suhler 

Washington  Journalism  Review,  New  York,  NY 

Donald  Angela 

Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

Cheryl  A.  DiPaolo 

Colleges  &  Universities 

Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  AZ 
Dr.  W.  Parkman  Rankin  -  University  Club 
CUNY  Medical  School,  New  York,  NY 
Dr.  John  P.  Morgan  -  Waldorf-A. 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
Dr.  J.  William  Click 
Northwestern  University,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ira  W.  Cole  -  Waldorf-A. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  NY 
Dr.  Melvin  DeFleur 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  CA 
Charles  A.  Martin  -  Waldorf-A. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  GA 
Warren  K.  Agee 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD 
Reese  Cleghorn  -  Waldorf-A. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  MN 
MaryAnn  Yodelis  Smith 
Jean  Ward 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  MD 
James  D.  Atwater 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  SC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  T.  Scroggins 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  WV 
Mr  &  Mrs  Guy  H.  Stewart  -  Summit 


Government  &  Associations 

Foundation  for  Amer.  Common.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Lawrence 
Japan  Newspaper  Pub.  &  Ed.  Assn.,  Reston,  VA 
Hyde  Sakata  -  Waldorf-A. 

World  Press  Freedom  Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 
Leonard  H.  Marks 

Members  &  Guests 

AFP,  Washington,  D.C. 

Tony  Hileman  -  Waldorf-A. 

L.J.  Langer  -  Waldorf-A. 

Dffice  of  Technology  Assessment.  Washington,  D.C. 

Jamie  Grodsky 


Tax  on  advertising 
gets  governor’s  OK 

Florida  Gov.  Bob  Martinez  has 
signed  into  law  a  bill  that  subjects  all 
advertising  in  the  state  to  a  5%  sales 
tax. 

The  move  has  been  vehemently 
opposed  by  advertising  organizations 
which  have  called  upon  the  governor 
to  keep  his  campaign  promise  to  ex¬ 
empt  advertising  from  the  tax  (E&P, 
April  18  and  25),  and  who  worry  that 
the  new  Florida  law  will  encourage 
other  states  contemplating  similar  ac¬ 
tion  to  follow  suit. 


Newsday  wins 
James  Wright  Brown 
annual  award 

The  Deadline  Club,  the  New  York 
professional  chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  recently  held  its  annual  awards 
dinner  at  the  Marriott  Marquis  in  New 
York  City. 

Winner  of  the  James  Wright  Brown 
award  for  an  outstanding  example  of 
public  service  in  any  medium  was 
Anemona  Hartocollis  of  Newsday  on 
Long  Island  for  her  report,  “Real 
Estate  Speculators,”  that  detailed  the 
long-standing  practice  of  speculators 
being  able  to  take  over  homes  for 
payment  of  delinquent  taxes. 

United  Press  international  pho¬ 
tographer  Richard  Harbus  received 
the  award  for  distinguished  spot  news 
photography  for  his  shot,  “Mets 
World  Champs,”  showing  the  cele¬ 
bration  following  the  Mets’  victory  in 
game  seven  of  the  World  Series. 

A  team  from  the  Staten  Island 
Advance  received  the  Deadline  Club 
award  for  public  service  reporting  in 
newspapers  for  its  report,  “Crack,” 
which  discovered  and  proved  that  the 
drug  is  being  sold  in  a  local  borough. 
Those  involved  in  the  report  were 
Laura  Bruno,  Glenn  Chapman,  Geof¬ 
frey  Mohan,  Alice  McQuillan,  Denise 
Rinaldo  and  Philip  Russo. 

The  award  for  public  service 
reporting  in  magazines  went  to  Alan 
Hall,  Norman  Jonas  and  William 
Wolman  of  Business  Week  for  their 
report,  “The  Hollow  Corporation,” 
that  described  the  decline  of  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturing. 

Gabe  Pressman  and  Barbara  Rick 
of  WNBC-TV  were  awarded  the  prize 
for  public  service  reporting  in  televi¬ 
sion  for  “Shame  of  a  City  .  .  .Again,” 
which  chronicled  the  plight  of  the  ci¬ 
ty’s  homeless. 

For  public  service  reporting  in 
radio.  Art  Athens  of  WCBS  News 
Radio  received  the  Deadline  Club 
award  for  “The  Insurance  Crisis: 
Whose  Fault  Is  It,  Anyway?”  that 
detailed  the  insurance  coverage  crisis 
in  New  York  in  1986. 

All  of  the  above  Deadline  Club  win¬ 
ners  received  statuettes  of  a  Rube 
Goldberg  design  featuring  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  deadline. 

Also  at  the  dinner,  the  club 
awarded  a  number  of  scholarships  to 
local  students. 

The  high  school  essay  award  of 
$250  went  to  Karen  Parker  of  John 
Adams  High  School  in  Ozone  Park  for 
her  essay,  “What  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  Means  to  America.” 
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Are  Soviet  agents  infiltrating  Western  newspapers? 

Soviet  defector,  a  former  KGB  officer,  says  they  are 


By  Edwin  Roth 

The  infiltration  of  Western  conser¬ 
vative  and  liberal  newspapers  by 
Soviet-influenced  agents  under  direct 
control  of  the  KGB  was  described 
recently  in  the  British  high  court  in 
London  by  former  KGB  senior  officer 
Ilya  Dzhirkvelov,  who  has  defected 
to  Britain. 

According  to  Dzhirkvelov,  West 
German  newspapers  were  regarded 
by  the  KGB  as  especially  important 
targets  for  infiltration,  subversion  and 
disinformation. 

Dzhirkvelov  was  the  chief  defense 
witness  in  the  London  libel  trial  of  the 
Greek  millionaire  publisher  George 
Bobolas  against  the  Economist 
Newspaper  Company,  publisher  of 
the  prestigious  weekly  The  Econo¬ 
mist  and  The  Economist  Foreign 
Report. 

Bobolas  sued  for  libel  because  the 

(Roth  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
London.) 


Economist  Foreign  Report  had  writ¬ 
ten  that  his  pro-Soviet,  fiercely  anti- 
American  Athens  daily  newspaper  To 
Ethnos  [The  Nation]  had  been 
founded  in  1981  with  a  Soviet  subsidy 
of  $1.8  million  and  is  a  Kremlin 
mouthpiece. 

The  witness  stand  in  which  the  for¬ 
mer  KGB  senior  officer  gave  evi¬ 
dence  was  totally  surrounded  by 
screens  so  that  Dzhirkvelov  could  be 
seen  only  by  the  judge,  the  lawyers, 
and  the  12  mainly  working-class 
jurors,  seven  men  and  five  women. 

Dzhirkvelov’s  life  is  in  great  danger 
from  the  KGB.  Before  he  entered  and 
left  the  courtroom  through  the  judge’s 
entrance,  press  and  public  had  to 
leave  the  courtroom. 

Dzhirkvelov,  60  years  old,  was  a 
very  senior  KGB  officer  and  belonged 
to  the  top  of  Soviet  society.  Infiltrat¬ 
ing  and  subverting  Western  newspa¬ 
pers  with  Soviet  influence  agents  was 
one  of  his  tasks  as  senior  officer  in  the 
KGB’s  disinformation  department. 

According  to  Dzhirkvelov’s  evi¬ 


FROM  WASHINGTON... 

“As  a  patient,  I'd  sometimes  like  to  be  able  to  read  my  prescriptions.  So 
would  a  lot  of  pharmacists. 

“Pharmacists,  nurses  and  other  doctors  have  been  complaining  about  some 
doctors’  bad  handwriting  for  decades.  Last  year  Georgetown  University  Drs. 
Karen  White  and  John  Beaiy  got  tired  of  trying  to  read  patients'  charts  for  a  quality- 
assurance  study  they  were  doing,  so  they  made  a  sun/ey  to  assess  the  overall 
legibility  of  their  hospital's  records. 

“They  randomly  selected  50  sets  of  notes  written  by  attending  physicians 
and  residents  caring  for  internal-medicine  outpatients.  Each  set  of  notes  was 
then  independently  judged  by  two  physicians. 

“Sixteen  percent  of  all  that  was  written  was  illegible,  on  the  average.  A  full  52 
percent  of  the  text  in  one  report  was  impossible  to  decipher.  On  the  average,  little 
more  than  half  the  reports  were  generally  ‘comprehensible.’  Eight  out  of  1 0  doctors’ 
signatures  were  illegible. 

“In  a  letter  to  The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  White  and  Beary  con¬ 
cluded  that  ‘a  considerable  portion  of  most  handwritten  medical  records  are 

illegible _ The  price  we  pay  for  illegibility  includes  lower  quality  of  care,  a  waste 

of  professional  time,  potential  legal  problems  and  a  waste  of  resources  in  dupli¬ 
cating  data’  that  can’t  be  read.” 

—By  Victor  Cohn  of  The  Washington  Post 


dence.  Western  newspapers  are  infil¬ 
trated  by  the  KGB  with  Soviet  influ¬ 
ence  agents,  journalists  who  are  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  country  in  which  the  news¬ 
paper  is  published  and  are  controlled 
by  the  KGB  disinformation  depart¬ 
ment.  These  influence  agents  get  their 
instructions  from  KGB  agents  in  the 
Soviet  embassy  of  that  country. 

“The  influence  agents  are  very 
highly  rewarded,”  said  Dzhirkvelov. 
“Sometimes  Western  journalists 
become  Soviet  influence  agents 
because  they  can  be  blackmailed. 

“The  KGB  infiltrates  with  its  influ¬ 
ence  agents  mainly  conservative  and 
liberal  newspapers  because,  obvi¬ 
ously,  their  disinformation  is  much 
more  credible  than  if  it  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  leftist  newspapers." 

According  to  Dzhirkvelov,  KGB 
disinformation  in  Western  conserva¬ 
tive  and  liberal  newspapers  can  be 
published  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  Communist  countries  as  West¬ 
ern  reporting  or  the  opinion  of  West- 
(Continiied  on  page  132) 
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PH  ILJDELP  HI  Jy  Augufi  6.  .  | 

.>  00?4E  time  fmce  we  informed  the  publ^ck,  on,  as  we  imagined, 

I'  O  good  authority,  that  the  general  abhorrence  and  difguft  at,  as  ^ 

^  well  as  the  Inconfiftency  of,  the  infamous  Stam-p-Acly  had  caufed  ^ 
fuch  a  modification  of  it  to  be  adopted  in  the  ftate  of  MaJfachufettSy 
^  as  refcued  the  PRESS  from  fangs.  Sorry  we  are  to  find  this  k 
I'  was  but  a  pleafing  delufion  ■,  for  a  very  heavy  duty  is  laid  upon 
^  news-paper  advertifements,  which  as  effeftually  reftrains'the  prefs 
^  as  the  odious  Mark  of  the  Beajt  which  was-defigned  to  be  affixed  't' 
It  to  one  of  the  corners  of  the  paper.  This  tax  is  (in  cafe  of  king  ad- 
I  vertifements)  more  enormous  than  even  in  JEngland,  where  Printers 
I"'  are  incomparably  better  able  to  bear  any  burden  of  the  fort,  than 
C  a  country  but  newly  rifing  like  a  Phoenix  out  of  its  afhes.  -I' 

j  Every  man  in  the  thirteen  ftates,  froiTi  Ne'vo-Hamtfhire  to  Georgia^ 

^  fhould  pour  out  incefTant  execrations  on  the  devoted  heads  of  thofe  .% 
Mifcreants  in  MaffachufettSy  who  machinated,  advifed,  aided,  abet- 
^  ted,  or  affifled  in  \s.y\r\gfacrilegious  hands  upon  that  moft  invaluable  ,  ^ 
I  ofallblefilngs— THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS,-:-  % 
that  palladium  of  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities,  dear  or  ^ 
^  facred,  to  any  body  of  men  worthy  to  rank  above  the  brute  creation  !  j 
^|v  — that  difpeller  of  the  till-then  iippenetrablc  clouds  which  over-  ^ 
Ipread  the  world  for  ages  anterior  to  the  aufpicious  era  of  its  difco- 
"I*  very  ! — That  fcourge  of  tyrants,  whether  monarchsy  ariftocratSy  or 

demagogues!— - Bad  examples  are,  alas  !  too  frequently  contagi-  ^ 

ous ! — May  providence  avert  the  dire  malady  from  the  fifter  ftates !  4, 
— May  their  crimes  never  entail  this  dreadful  chaflifement  on  them !  | 

«  — But  fhould  any  wretch  pollute  the  air  with  fuch  a  propofal  in  the 

4,  Pennfylvania  fenate,  may  the  plagues  of  Pharaoh  await  him  ! — May  | 
^  he  wander  a  vagabond  about  the  earth  like  the  murderous  Cain  !  J 
. — And  may  he  be  accurft,  fitting,  Handing,  lying,  and  in  every  ^ 
adtion  of  his  detefted  life  ! 

^  “  Hear,  juft  Heav’n  !  4 

^  Pour  down  your  curfes  on  his  wretched  head  ^ 

^  With  never  ceafing  vengeance !  Let  defpair,  % 

^  Dangers,  or  infamy — nay  all — furround  him  !  . 

^  Starve  him  with  wahtings !  Let  his  eyes  ne’er  fee 
"■f*  A  fisht  of  comfort !  Nor  his  heart  know. peace.]. 

But  dafli  liis  days  v/ith  forrow,  nights  v/itla  horrors !” 

But  we  truft  that  the  Genius  of^  Bofon,  who  feems  to  haye  for  a  me-  I 
vt  ment  deferred  her  favourite  children,  will  fpeedily  infpire  them  with 
^  a  determination  not  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  become,  after  the  intre- 
pidity,  refolution,  and  heroifin  they  have  fo  often  fignally  difplayed,  M 
a  bye-word  of  reproach,  contempt,  and  ignominy  to  the  world  ! —  I' 
^  Tell  it  not  in  Gath — publifj  it  not  in-Afkelon !  ^ 

m  J 

The  Salem  Gazette.  Aug.  23,  1785 

(Reprinted  from  The  Pennsylvania  Eveniiifi-Herald.) 


Continued  from  page  27 

“Speaking  of  puzzles,  William, 

I  know  you  like  riddles.  This  one 
is  in  my  paper  today.  What  is  it 
that  is: 

More  constant  than  the  turtle  dove, 

More  beauteous  than  the  girl  I  love, 

More  tawdry  than  the  dress  of  beaux. 

More  fickle  than  the  wind  that  blows. 

What  Blackney  fear’d  amidst  proud  wars. 
What  strikes  with  dread  the  honest  tars. 
What  brave  Byng  did  to  save  Mahon, 

What  Ladies  you  may  call  your  own. 

What  charms  me  more  than  woman  can. 
What  you  esteem  above  a  man. 

What’s  sweeter  than  a  mutual  kiss. 

Will  instantly  unriddle  this.” 

“John,  there’s  nothing  to  It! 

But,  speaking  of  a  kiss.  I  liked 
the  story  you  ran  last  week: 

A  few  days  ago  in  Third-street  a  young 
cox-comb  who  had  made  too  free  with  the 
bottle,  having  staggered  after  a  lady  of  deli¬ 
cate  dress  and  shape,  for  some  distance,  at 
length  laid  hold  of  her  hand,  and  peeping 
under  her  large  hat,  told  her  that  he  did  not 
like  her  so  well  before  as  behind,  but  not 
withstanding,  he  would  be  glad  of  the  favour 
of  a  kiss;  to  which  the  lady  replied,  “with  all 
my  heart.  Sir,  if  you  would  do  me  the  favour 
to  kiss  the  part  you  like  best.” 

“That’s  a  real  woman,  William; 
I’d  like  to  meet  her.  But,  for  the 
moment,  let’s  forget  the  woeful 
state  of  our  nation.  Just  pray  that 
this  Federal  Convention  can  put 
us  on  a  road  to  being  the  United 
States  of  America.  Come,  let’s 
have  a  little  supper.  After  our 
ANPA  meeting  tomorrow,  I  want 
to  take  you  to  Mr.  Peale’s  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  moving  pictures.” 

#  #  # 


Libel  project 

(Continued  from  page  96) 


described  in  such  a  way  as  to  remain  unidentifiable. 

The  complainant,  the  Iowa  researchers  determined, 
will  bear  the  burden  of  defining  the  specific  statements 
that  are  alleged  to  be  false,  and  the  complainant  must  show 
that  the  statements  caused  some  “material  reputational 
disparagement.” 

The  remedy  suggested  is  to  have  the  respondent  agree  to 
publish  or  broadcast  in  full  the  written  finding  on  the 
felsity  issue  or  to  pay  to  have  it  published  or  broadcast  in 
other  comparable  media  “such  that  the  finding  is  likely  to 
reach  the  same  audience  as  the  original  publication/broad¬ 
cast.”  The  parties  may,  however,  agree  to  some  other 
non-monetary  remedy. 

Discovery  will  be  limited  to  a  structured  exchange  of 
information  and  should  be  limited  to  information  that  is 
essential  for  determining  the  basic  facts. 

If  the  parties  agree  to  skip  the  pre-hearing  settlement 
conference  and  go  directly  to  a  hearing,  they  may  do  so, 
although  they  must  have  a  telephone  conference  call  with 
the  neutral  beforehand  to  resolve  any  remaining  questions 
or  conflicts  about  necessary  information. 

The  goals  of  the  pre-settlement  conference,  however, 
are  to  reduce  the  scope  of  the  dispute  by  defining  and 
simplifying  the  issues  and  identifying  uncontested  facts, 
and  to  encourage  settlement. 

“All  admissions,  proposals,  and  statements  made  in  the 
course  of  the  conference  are  confidential  and  inadmissible 
in  the  hearing  or  any  other  proceeding.  Parties  may  choose 
between  a  conference  that  involves  mediation  and  one  that 
involves  assessment  by  a  special  master.” 

The  mediator  does  not  have  the  authority  to  impose  a 


settlement,  but  rather  attempts  to  help  the  parties  reach  a 
satisfactory  end  to  their  dispute.  The  special  master  will 
identify  areas  of  agreement  and  encourage  stipulations 
and  will  also  note  areas  of  disagreement,  eventually  offer¬ 
ing  his  or  her  evaluation  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  key  evidence  and  arguments. 

At  the  hearing,  which  shall  be  public  unless  both  parties 
agree  to  close  it,  evidence  will  be  taken  under  oath,  and 
“except  as  probative  on  the  question  of  truth  or  falsity,  the 
neutral  may  rule  that  evidence  relating  to  procedures, 
decisions,  discussions,  documents,  or  any  other  materials 
relating  to  the  reasonableness  of  publication/broadcast 
decisions,  or  fault  of  the  publisher/broadcaster,  shall 
neither  be  admissible  nor  relevant,”  according  to  the 
procedures  drawn  up  by  the  research  group. 

The  neutral,  who  is  chosen  from  a  list  of  five  names 
presented  to  each  side  for  review,  shall  issue  a  decision 
within  10  days  of  the  close  of  the  hearing.  The  written 
findings  of  the  neutral  will  identify  the  factual  questions, 
the  existence  of  reputational  harm,  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  issues,  and  the  basis  upon  which  the  decision  was 
made.  If  the  statement  is  found  to  be  false,  the  neutral  will 
also  set  the  time  within  which  the  publisher/broadcaster 
must  comply  with  the  prescribed  remedy. 

South  African  press  gets 
two  favorable  court  rulings 

Two  recent  court  rulings  South  Africa  overturned  gov¬ 
ernment  efforts  to  censor  the  news  media. 

On  April  24  the  Supreme  Court  in  Natal  Province 
quashed  the  severe  restriction  the  government  had  placed 
on  the  press’  ability  to  report  on  anti-apartheid  protests 
and  police  actions  in  response. 

A  Durban  court  has  overturned  a  government  ban  on 
public  campaigns,  including  advertisements,  for  the 
release  of  political  detainees. 


I 


Hearst 

(Continued  from  pa^e  28) 


and  difficult  situations”  and 
“broadening  the  base  of  the  company 
via  acquisitions.” 

In  the  newspaper  area,  Hearst 
finally  made  a  decision  that  it  would 
be  best  to  sell  the  Boston  Herald  — 
the  number-two  paper  in  the  market. 
And  when  it  could  not  overcome  the 
problems  the  News  America  had  in 
the  two-paper  Baltimore  market  and 
could  not  find  a  buyer,  it  closed  the 
paper. 

Also  during  this  time,  Hearst 
“solved”  its  problem  in  the  Seattle 
market  by  entering  into  a  joint  oper¬ 
ating  agreement  between  its  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  and  the  competing 
Seattle  Times. 

Another  “problem”  in  the  Hearst 
newspaper  division  is  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald  Examiner, 
but  Bennack  said  there  are  no  imme¬ 
diate  plans  to  give  up  on  that  paper. 

“We  are  still  evaluating  what  is  a 
very  difficult  competitive  situation,” 
he  said.  “Many  people  feel  the  Herald 
Examiner  is  a  good  newspaper  that,  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country, 
would  be  seen  as  the  better  newspa¬ 
per  in  a  market.  But  in  the  Los 
Angeles  market,  it  has  formidable 
competition. 

“We  recently  brought  Max 
McCrohon  in  and  are  still  working  on 
what  the  best  approach  is  to  turn 
things  around.  In  the  meantime,  we 
are  still  putting  out  a  competitive 
product  every  day.” 

Bennack  sees  the  South  and  South¬ 
west  as  areas  of  future  growth  in  the 
newspaper  division  for  Hearst,  pri¬ 
marily  because  of  the  stronger  econ¬ 
omy  in  many  of  those  markets.  But 
that’s  not  to  say  acquisitions  won’t 
take  place  elsewhere. 

“On  a  measured  basis,  as  oppor¬ 
tunities  arise,  we  will  continue  to 
build  our  newspaper  group,”  Ben¬ 
nack  says. 

“One  of  our  priorities,  however,  is 
to  resolve  the  Los  Angeles  situa¬ 
tion.” 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  was 
the  original  newspaper  founded  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst  in  1887  and 
is  the  reason  the  Hearst  chain  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  100th  anniversary  this 
year. 

“We  have  alot  of  affection  for  the 
Examiner  because  of  its  tradition ,  but 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  not  over¬ 
emphasize  the  importance  of  that  one 
newspaper  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
chain,”  Bennack  said. 

“The  San  Francisco  Examiner  has 
become  a  small  part  of  today’s  Hearst 


Corporation,  but  it  still  has  a  lot  of  our 
sentiment.” 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  has 
had  a  problem  similar  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  —  daily 
circulation  that  has  been  on  the 
decline  and  it’s  had  a  sluggish  adver¬ 
tising  performance.  But  also  like  the 
Herald  Examiner,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  has  continued  to  put  out  a 
quality  editorial  product  that  has  won 
it  assorted  awards,  including  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  this  year  for  spot  news 
photography. 

Unlike  the  situation  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  Hearst-owned  Examiner 
has  a  Joint  operating  arrangement 
with  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
that  financial  arrangement  has  proven 
beneficial  to  the  Examiner. 

Although  the  JOA  has  many  years 
to  run,  there  have  been  rumors  that 
the  Chronicle  is  seeking  to  end  the 
agreement  sooner. 

“We’ve  had  the  arrangement  with 
them  since  1965  and  our  relations  with 
our  partners  there  are  good,”  was  all 
Bennack  would  say  about  the  ending- 
the-JOA  rumors. 

The  significance  of  the  Hearst  cen¬ 


tennial  celebration,  Bennack  said,  is 
to  “salute  those  who  played  a  role  in 
the  first  100  years  and  to  impress  upon 
our  people  to  continue  to  expand.” 

Centennial  parties  are  being  held 
throughout  the  year  in  the  various 
cities  where  Hearst  owns  media  prop¬ 
erties. 

Hearst  is  also  sponsoring  a  historic 
series  of  five  special  television  broad¬ 
casts,  “The  Presidency  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution,”  which  have  started 
appearing  on  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  channels. 

Including  its  purchase  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  Hearst  publishes  15 
daily  newspapers  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  1 .5  million  daily  and  2.5 
million  on  Sundays. 

Hearst  also  publishes  12  monthly 
magazines,  including  55  international 
editions  in  over  70  countries,  and 
owns  six  network-affiliated  tv  sta¬ 
tions  and  seven  radio  stations. 

The  corporation  is  also  into  book 
publishing,  business  publications, 
owns  King  Features  Syndicate, 
North  America  Syndicate,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Entertainment  and  has  exten¬ 
sive  real  estate  holdings  in  California, 
Maine  and  Canada. 


Stein  is  full-time  staffer  for  E&P 


M.L.  Stein,  E&P  West  Coast  cor¬ 
respondent  since  1978,  is  now  West 
Coast  editor  of  the  magazine. 

Stein,  a  former  San  Francisco 
Examiner  reporter,  covers  the  west¬ 
ern  United  States  full  time  for  E&P. 

He  is  also  the  author  of  several 
books,  including  “Getting  and  Writ¬ 
ing  the  News:  A  Guide  to  Reporting 
and  How  to  Write  Plain  English.”  On 


SDU  Neuharth  fund 
started  with  grant 


The  Gannett  Foundation  has  made 
a  $l-million  grant  to  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  Foundation  to  create 
and  maintain  the  Allen  H.  Neuharth 
Fund  for  Excellence  in  Journalism. 

Neuharth,chairman  of  the  Gannett 
Foundation  and  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc., 
is  a  1950  graduate  of  USD  and  edited 
the  Volante  student  newspaper  while 
in  college. 

The  endowment  fund  will  be  part  of 
the  University  of  South  Dakota’s 
$  12.8-million  Challenge  to  Excellence 
campaign . 

The  fund  will  be  governed  by  a 
university-appointed  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  to  1 1  members. 


a  free-lance  basis,  he  has  written  for 
several  magazines  and  newspapers, 
including  the  New  York  Times,  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Boston  Globe. 

A  native  of  Michigan,  Stein  holds 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Stanford  University.  He  has 
been  chairman  and  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  departments  at  New  York 
University  and  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Long  Beach. 


Soviets 

(Continued  from  page  129) 
ern  newspapers. 

“Whenever  KGB  influence  agents 
get  the  opportunity,  they  prevent  the 
newspapers  in  which  they  work  from 
publishing  material  which  the  KGB 
does  not  want  to  have  published  and 
sabotage  or  remove  journalists  who 
insist  on  writing  such  material.  Of 
course,  the  influence  agents  can  write 
material  with  which  they  camouflage 
what  they  really  are.” 

Dzhirkvelov,  who  played  a  leading 
role  himself  in  organizing  this  KGB 
subversion  of  Western  newspapers, 
said  in  the  witness  stand:  “Of  course 
it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  this  in  a 
court,  because  the  KGB  does  not  give 
its  influence  agents  written  con¬ 
tracts.” 
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Two  Congressmen,  SDX,SPJ  to  monitor  changes  in  Fol  Act 


The  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  the  chair¬ 
men  of  two  congressional  subcommit¬ 
tees  have  formulated  a  program  to 
monitor  how  federal  agencies  imple¬ 
ment  the  1986  amendments  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

They  have  named  the  plan  “Federal 
Watch.” 

The  congressional  sponsors  — 
Sen.  Patrick  J.  Leahy  (D  -Vt.)  and 
Rep.  Glenn  English  (D  -Okla.)  —  say 
the  goal  is  to  “ensure  that  the  agen¬ 
cies  don’t  undo  what  Congress  has 
done.” 

English,  chairman  of  the  House 
subcommittee  on  government  infor¬ 
mation,  justice  and  agriculture, 
promises  to  hold  hearings  in  the  fall  if 
necessary  to  ensure  that  agencies 
comply  with  the  new  amendments. 

“We  look  forward  to  working  with 
Senator  Leahy  and  the  society  to 
monitor  agency  regulations,  line  by 
line,  word  by  word,  to  guarantee  that 
there  is  no  creative  writing  that  might 
threaten  to  undermine  FoIA,” 
English  says.  “The  time  for  playing 
games  is  over.  If  I  find  that  agencies 
are  drafting  guidelines  that  treat 
reporters  or  public  interest  groups  as 
commercial  users,  then  the  responsi¬ 
ble  agency  officials  will  be  held 
accountable  in  my  subcommittee.” 

Leahy,  a  principal  architect  of  the 
FoIA  revisions  and  chairman  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  technology 
and  the  law,  also  plans  to  review 

Chicago  Tribune 
names  new  agency 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Company  has 
named  Hal  Riney  &  Partners  as  its 
advertising  agency,  effective  May  1. 

Ogilvy  &  Mather/Chicago  has  been 
the  newspaper’s  agency  during  the 
past  five  years.  The  two  organizations 
mutually  agreed  to  end  their  client/ 
agency  relationship. 

Robert  Dickey,  marketing  manager 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  said,  “We 
have  enjoyed  considerable  success 
working  with  Ogilvy  &  Mather, 
including  our  recent  series  of  com¬ 
mercials  featuring  Valerie  Welling¬ 
ton.  We  feel,  however,  that  it  is  time 
for  a  new,  fresh  approach.” 


Cavaliers  promoted 

Phyllis  Cavaliere,  a  member  of 
Sunday  Magazine  Network’s  sales 
staff  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been 
named  associate  New  York  manager. 


agency  regulations  and,  if  appropri¬ 
ate,  to  hold  hearings  to  preserve  the 
intent  of  the  FoIA. 

Says  Leahy:  “Agencies  attempting 
to  circumvent  provisions  of  the  new 
FoIA  amendments  by  promulgating 
restrictive  guidelines  can  expect 
Senate  scrutiny.” 

SPJ/SDX  announced  that  its 
Washington  counsel,  Bruce  W.  San¬ 
ford  of  Baker  &  Hostetler,  w  ill  scru¬ 
tinize  agency  regulations  and  issue 


detailed  responses  or  comments  on 
any  inappropriate  agency  actions. 

“The  society  intends.”  the 
announcement  said,  “to  use  its 
resources,  including  some  21,500 
members  and  a  national  network  of 
Fol  deputies,  to  encourage  liberal  fee 
waiver  policies  and  to  ensure  that 
agency  regulations  comport  with  the 
legislative  history  and  intent  of  the 
original  act  and  the  1986  amend¬ 
ments.” 


MORE  POWER 
THAN  THE 
PRINTED  RAGE 


Th«  electronic  archive.  If  s  the  nnost  powerful  resource  for 
reporters,  editors  bureaus  and  the  nev^room  library.  Your 
newspaper  archive  can  be  instantly  accessed  by  your  pres¬ 
ent  editorial  terminals  with  a  DataTimes  in-house  or  service 
bureau  system. 

More  powerful  than  clipping  filesk  DataTimes  allows  key¬ 
word  and  full  text  searching,  multiple  access  and  permanent 
storage.  The  news  you  print  today  will  be  usable  for  years  to 
come. 

Give  your  newspaper  more  power  than  the  printed  page  — 
the  archive  system  chosen  by  the  most  publishers  DataTimes. 


ANPA  •  Las  Vegas  SLA  ♦  Anaheim 

Booth  #  1 046  Booth  #649 


DataTimes 

Archival  Computer  Systems 

Ton  800-642-2525  or  405-751-6400 
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Hoge 

(Continued  from  pufte  56) 

News  Point.  It  was  built  for  roto  press 
color  work,  when  they  should’ve 
gone  for  a  major  black  and  white 
plant.” 

(The  News  Point  roto  plant,  in 
Queens  right  across  the  East  River 
from  the  United  Nations,  has  been 
sold  to  the  Port  Authority  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.) 

The  last  price  increase  came  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1985  when  the  News  went  to 
350  daily.  Two  years  earlier,  the  Sun¬ 
day  price  was  raised  by  a  quarter  to 
$1. 


“There  is  reason  for 
optimism  when  you  iook 
at  what  happens  when 
you  make  the  right 
moves.” 


The  price  increase  was  scheduled 
for  the  spring  of  1984,  Hoge  said. 
“The  best  I  could  do  as  the  new  guy 
on  the  block  was  get  it  delayed.  It  was 
already  programmed  to  go  through.” 

His  strategic  plan  is  to  “do  away 
with  price  increases,”  Hoge  said. 
“That’s  one  reason  why  we’re  putting 
such  pressure  on  getting  costs  down. 
We  don’t  want  to  raise  rates  beyond 
what  the  market  will  bear.” 

He  also  cited  competition  with  New 
York  Newsday  and  the  New  York 
Times  as  other  reasons  for  holding  the 
line  on  prices.  Newsday  sells  in  the 
city  for  250  daily  and  matches  the 
News’  $1  price  on  Sundays.  The 
Times,  though  $1.25  on  Sundays, 
costs  300  daily. 

Hoge  said  his  strategy  on  pricing  is 
already  paying  off.  The  Daily  News’ 
daily  circulation  will  show  about  a 
3,()(j0  increase  this  year  for  the  six- 
month  period  ended  on  March  30, 
1987  — to  1.28  million  average  net 
paid  sales  —  compared  with  a  daily 
circulation  of  1 16,000  the  previous 
year. 

In  Sunday  circulation,  the  losses 
were  cut  in  half  from  the  previous 
year  to  a  decline  of  about  48,000  to  1 .6 
million,  Hoge  said. 

“Daily  circulation  has  made  a  hel¬ 
luva  comeback,  and  on  Sundays 
we’ve  closed  the  gap  about  half,”  he 
said. 

The  News  is  promoting  much  more 
aggressively,  especially  on  radio  and 
television,  and  recently  adopted 
“Nobody  tells  it  like  the  Daily  News” 
as  its  new  slogan.  Hoge  said  he 


intends  the  promotion  to  be  “all  year 
with  no  break.” 

In  addition,  the  News  has  taken 
steps  to  get  control  of  its  home  deliv¬ 
ery  system. 

Home  delivery  accounts  for  only 
about  20%  of  the  News  circulation. 
The  newspaper  for  years  has  had  to 
rely  on  independent  route  dealers  for 
home  delivery,  who  charge  not  only  a 
premium  for  their  service  but  also 
control  the  subscriber  lists.  This  has 
especially  put  the  News  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  competing  with  Newsday  both 
in  the  city  and  on  Long  Island  since 
the  latter  utilizes  its  own  carriers. 

The  News  has  been  adding  “agen¬ 
cies,”  Hoge  said.  “We  essentially 
control  home  delivery  lists  and  the 
price  but  contract  [delivery  service] 
out  to  an  agent  who  gets  paid  a  per¬ 
centage. 

“Where  we  have  independents 
doing  a  good  job,  we’re  going  to  work 
with  them,”  Hoge  continued. 
“Where  we  can  discontinue  bad  ser¬ 
vice,  we  will  attempt  to  move  to  an 
agency.” 

The  News  has  also  improved  its 
field  supervision  in  circulation,  added 
managers  and  is  in  the  process  of 
modernizing  its  computer  systems  for 
both  circulation  sales  and  route 
scheduling. 

“Where  we  have  applied  this  com¬ 
bination  of  new  resources,  we’re  get¬ 
ting  plus  circulation,”  Hoge  said. 

The  population  trends  for  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  should  also 
help  the  News’  long-term  prospects, 
Hoge  believes.  Four  New  York  City 
boroughs  as  well  as  the  suburbs  have 
recorded  population  growth,  while 
The  Bronx’s  losses  have  tailed  off,  he 
said.  “The  projections  are  for  that 
growth  to  continue  through  the  next 
century.” 

On  the  cost-cutting  side,  Hoge 
believes  there  is  also  good  reason  for 
optimism. 

The  original  cost  study  done  in 
early  1986  by  McKinsey  &  Co.  found 
that  if  the  News  proceeded  with 
“business  as  usual*,”  its  losses  by 
1990  would  total  $54  million  a  year. 

Since  that  time,  the  News  has  spent 
over  $13  million  for  buyouts,  sold  its 
truck  fleet  to  Hertz  Penske  which 
now  provides  the  News  with  trucks 
and  maintenance  and  subcontracted 
its  Sunday  inserting  operations  to 
National  Inserting  Systems  of  Allen¬ 
town. 

“We’re  down  278  people  after 
increasing  staff  in  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation  and  editorial,”  Hoge  said. 

The  cuts  implemented  so  far  have 
helped  lower  the  projected  losses  in 
1990  by  about  $10  million. 

The  newspaper  is  currently  nego¬ 
tiating  with  its  10  unions  for  a  two- 


year  wage  freeze  and  contract  con¬ 
cessions  that  will  amount  to  annual 
savings  of  $30  million. 

Hoge  remarked  that  the  unions 
contend  the  concessions  being  sought 
by  the  News  really  total  $50  million. 
But  the  publisher  predicted  an  agree¬ 
ment  would  be  reached  on  a  new  con¬ 
tract  that  met  the  News’  needs  to 
contain  costs  through  manning  reduc¬ 
tions,  work  rule  changes  that  elimi¬ 
nate  “inefficiencies”  and  the  addition 
of  new  technology. 

The  News  is  also  working  to 
improve  its  production  quality.  Hoge 
said  the  newspaper  has  already 
replaced  all  of  its  prepress  systems 
and  implemented  quality  controls  “to 
monitor  paper,  ink  and  press  work. 
We’re  now  improving  our  inking  sys¬ 
tem.” 


“We  have  to  invest 
right  away  in  improving 
services,  even  whiie 
attempting  to  cut  costs 
eisewhere.” 


The  $27  million  overhaul  of  a  news¬ 
print  machine  at  Ontario  Paper  Co., 
another  subsidiary  of  the  News’ 
parent  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago,  has 
enabled  the  newspaper  to  use  better 
paper,  he  said. 

The  News  has  signed  a  letter  of 
intent  with  Goss  for  the  installation  of 
18  flexo  units  which  will  enable  the 
News  to  use  full  and  spot  color  “front 
and  back  and  on  a  number  of  pages 
inside.” 

Goss  is  currently  designing  the 
installation  and  the  News  is  “nego¬ 
tiating  price,”  Hoge  added. 

The  News  is  proceeding  with  its 
plans  for  a  new  plant,  Hoge  said,  and 
has  formed  a  task  force  to  develop  a 
“new  proposal”  that  will  be  submit¬ 
ted  in  early  1988.  The  newspaper  has 
also  “begun  searching  for  a  site.” 

Most  estimates  put  the  cost  of 
building  a  modern  newspaper  plant  in 
New  York  in  the  $300  million  to  $400 
million  range. 

In  1986  the  News  was  rocked  by  the 
closing  of  Gimbels  department  stores 
which  cost  $10  million  in  advertising 
revenues.  The  closing  of  Ohrbach’s 
cost  the  News  another  $800,000  in 
revenues. 

But  Hoge’s  optimistic  outlook 
extends  to  advertising.  Classified  in 
1986  was  up  “dramatically,”  and  its 
larger  profit  margins  have  enabled  the 
News  to  “make  up  the  profit  contri¬ 
bution”  that  had  come  from  Gimbels 
and  Ohrbach’s. 

Entertainment  advertising  has 
grown  to  the  point  of  becoming  the 
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News’  largest  retail  category,  while 
electronics  retailers  have  also  been 
increasing  their  ad  volume,  he  said. 
The  development  of  new  editorial 
products  such  as  the  daily  Extra  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  Sunday  City  Lights  abet¬ 
ted  the  growth  of  those  categories. 

And  “further  down  the  road,” 
Hoge  sees  a  strong  rebound  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  as  a  result  of 
several  shopping  center  projects  now 
“on  the  drawing  board”  for  Queens, 
Manhattan  and  The  Bronx. 

These  new  centers  will  feature  new 
stores  by  retailers  “who  normally  use 
the  News,”  such  as  Sears  and 
Macy’s,  Hoge  said.  “More  stores 
mean  larger  advertising  budgets. 
They’ll  have  to  run  full-city  and  sub¬ 
urban  rather  than  zones.” 

Expanding  business  and  real  estate 
coverage  also  helped  pull  in  more 
advertising  as  well  as  readers,  Hoge 
said.  The  expansion  included  featur¬ 
ing  separate  real  estate  sections  on 
Friday  and  Sunday  and  separate  busi¬ 
ness  sections  on  Tuesday  and  Sun¬ 
day. 

Although  “tombstone  ads  and  so 
on”  are  “not  for  the  Daily  News,” 
Hoge  said,  the  newspaper  has  been 
getting  “a  good  chunk”  of  retail 
banking  advertising. 

The  Daily  News  revamped  its  Sun¬ 
day  magazine,  and  advertising  from 
September  through  February  is  up  by 
112%,  Hoge  said.  During  that  period, 
however,  the  News  offered  advertis¬ 
ers  as  much  as  50%  discounts  for 
buying  its  magazine. 

“We’re  using  pricing  strategies,” 
Hoge  conceded,  “but  what’s  selling  it 
is  a  much  better  environment.” 

The  News  maintains  a  “special  co¬ 
op  selling  force”  as  well,  and  is  pur¬ 
suing  a  variety  of  programs  for  devel¬ 
oping  national  volume  including  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  1 25-newspaper  network 
offering  package  goods  advertisers 
lower  rates  by  reducing  the  national/ 
retail  differentials. 

The  News’  technological  improve¬ 
ments  include  recent  installations  of 
front-end  systems  for  classified  and 
editorial.  Hoge  said  the  News  is  now 
installing  a  layout  system  for  news 
and  classified.  By  1988,  he  hopes  to 
have  the  News’  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  operations  fully  paginated. 

Despite  the  drive  to  control  costs, 
the  newspaper’s  editorial  staff  “has 
been  expanding  and  will  expand  some 
more  —  carefully,  selectively,”  he 
said.  “In  all  sections  there’s  a  larger 
news  hole.  We’ve  recruited  editorial 
talent  to  get  back  in  the  game  of  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting.” 

The  News  will  remain  a  newspaper 
which  “champions  the  cause  of  the 
^  little  people”  through  both  “aggres- 
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sive  citywide  coverage”  and  “com¬ 
munity  news,”  Hoge  said.  “We  can¬ 
not  have  a  product  that  has  over- 


Concessions 

{Continued  from  page  56) 

explained,  if  investments  total  only 
$40  million  in  the  next  two  years  and 
the  Tribune  Co.  decided  to  shut  down 
the  News,  the  unions  would  receive 
$10  million  in  additional  severance  — 
half  of  the  $20  million  shortfall  from 
the  $60  million  that  had  been  prom¬ 
ised. 

If  the  Tribune  Co.  makes  the  full 
$60  million  capital  investment,  then 
the  unions  will  not  get  any  extra 
severance,  although  they  will  be 
entitled  to  any  regular  severance 
packages  contained  in  their  contracts. 

“I  think  they  have  accepted  it  in  a 
constructive  frame  of  mind,”  Hoge 
said  of  the  unions’  reaction  to  the 
severance  proposal. 

The  proposal  was  made  to  give  the 
unions  “some  assurances  that  the 
investments  indeed  will  be  made,” 
Hoge  said. 

Both  the  special  severance  plan  and 
the  proposal  for  buyouts  and  invest¬ 
ments  totaling  $110  million  were 


weaning  appeal  to  one  segment.  If 
you  focus  too  much,  you  lose  too 
much  elsewhere.” 


approved  by  Tribune  Co.  executives, 
Hoge  said.  He  added  that  the  plan  was 
also  presented  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  although  its  approval  was  not 
required. 

The  contracts  with  the  unions  rep¬ 
resenting  over  3,000  employees 
expired  on  March  30,  but  the  pacts  are 
being  honored  while  negotiations 
continue. 

George  McDonald,  president  of  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  which 
negotiates  for  nine  of  the  10  unions, 
said  the  new  severance  proposal  is 
“something  we  have  to  explore.  A  lot 
of  effort  went  into  it.” 


More  grants  from 
Gannett  Foundation 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
approved  180  grants  totaling  $682,706 
in  41  communities  served  by  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.  newspapers,  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions,  outdoor  advertising  companies 
and  other  interests.  To  date  in  1987, 
the  foundation  has  approved  more 
than  $6.8  million  in  grants. 
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Historic  sites 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

dio,  fourth  floor  of  the  RCA  Building,  from  which  the  first 
nationwide  bulletin  was  broadcast  of  the  Japanese  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  (plaque  placed  in  1972  by  the  Deadline 
Club). 

The  CBS  Building  at  51  West  52nd  Street,  commonly 
nicknamed  “Black  Rock,”  is  the  only  high-rise  building 
by  Eero  Saarien.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  sheer,  free¬ 
standing,  38-story  concrete  tower  clad  in  dark  gray  honed 
granite. 

Although  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  worked  was 
destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1835,  New  York  City  was 
the  workplace  of  William  Bradford  and  John  Peter  Zenger. 

Bradford  established  the  first  press  in  the  colonies  in 
1693,  and  from  his  printing  shop  at  81  Pearl  Street  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  newspaper  in  New  York,  the  New  York 
Gazette  in  1725. 

Zenger  worked  for  Bradford  until  breaking  off  on  his 
own  to  start  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal.  It  was  there 
that  he  set  about  the  famous  libel  case  that  bears  his  name. 
The  trial  of  Zenger  is  marked  by  SPJ ,  SDX ,  at  Federal  Hall 
on  Wall  Street. 

The  Villard  Houses,  451-455  Madison  Avenue,  were 
built  in  1884  by  publisher  Henry  Villard,  who  lost  his 
fortune  in  railroad  speculation  shortly  before  occupying 
the  property. 

The  row  of  town  houses  arranged  in  an  open  courtyard 
have  recently  been  made  the  entry  way  for  a  rather  vulgar 
hotel. 

As  a  staff  member  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Villard 
covered  the  Civil  War  and  was  one  of  several  correspon¬ 
dents  Abraham  Lincoln  called  upon  for  personal  reports 
on  the  status  of  battles  and  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

A  statue  of  Carl  Schurz  is  located  at  Morningside  Drive 
and  1 16th  Street.  Schurz  was  an  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  and  the  Nation,  as  well  as  being  a  reformer 
and  conservationist,  and  a  major  general  of  volunteers 
during  the  Civil  War. 

The  Nation,  the  oldest  opinion  magazine  in  the  U.S., 
was  honored  by  SPJ,  SDX,  in  1975  with  a  plaque  marking 
it  as  a  historic  site  in  journalism.  Dedication  took  place  at 
the  magazine’s  offices,  just  north  of  Washington  Square. 

Hamilton  Grange,  287  Convent  Avenue  at  West  141st 
Street,  was  the  country  home  (if  you  can  believe  it)  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  author  of  the  Federalist  Papers, 
founder  of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  pamphleteer  and  founder  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  in  1801. 

A  statue  of  Hamilton  by  Adolph  Weinman,  faces  Fifth 
Avenue  from  the  facade  of  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New 
York  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  six-story  Hears!  International  Magazine  Building  at 
959  Eighth  Avenue  at  57th  Street  was  originally  going  to  be 
a  base  for  a  20-story  art  deco  office  building.  Allegorical 
statues  decorate  the  exterior  along  the  top. 

Town  House,  once  called  Olympic  House,  at  57  Park 
Avenue  was  once  the  home  of  Marion  Davies,  movie  star 
and  mistress  of  William  Randolph  Hearst,  founder  of  the 
company  that  bears  his  name,  master  of  San  Simeon  and 
often  regarded  as  the  model  for  “Citizen  Kane.” 

A  statue  of  Horace  Greeley,  founder  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  is  a  the  southern  end  of  Greeley  Square  on  Sixth 
Avenue  at  Broadway  and  32nd  Street.  Another  statue  of 
the  best  known  newspaperman  of  his  time  may  be  found  in 
City  Hall  Park. 

The  precise  site  of  a  plaque  to  Greeley,  placed  by  SPJ, 
SDX,  in  1962  is  not  known,  although  it  is  believed  to  be 


along  Newspaper  Row.  The  site  marked  to  commemorate 
Newspaper  Row  was  placed  by  the  Deadline  Club  in  1976 
inside  the  college  across  the  green  from  City  Hall. 

Newspaper  Row  is  also  the  site  of  an  SPJ,  SDX  marker 
commemorating  James  Gordon  Bennett,  founder  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  who  profoundly  influenced  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  American  journalism  by  emphasizing  the  principles 
of  news  enterprise. 

Bennett  is  also  often  remembered  as  the  eccentric 
publisher  who  dispatched  Henry  M.  Stanley  to  locate  Dr. 
Livingstone  in  Africa. 

Herald  Square,  on  Sixth  Avenue  and  Broadway  at  34th 
Street,  is  a  small  wedge-shaped  park  that  takes  its  name 
from  the  demolished  building  of  the  New  York  Herald 
which  stood  there.  Its  old  clock  survives  in  the  park, 
featuring  Minerva,  the  Bellringers  and  Owl  by  Antonin 
Jean  Charles.  Every  hour  the  figures  ring  the  bell,  and  the 
noon  show  is  particularly  recommended. 

Bennett’s  passion  for  owls  led  him  to  decorate  the 
facade  of  his  building  with  them,  and  when  it  was  demol¬ 
ished,  some  were  presented  to  New  York  University  for 
their  “new,”  now  old.  Commerce  Building.  Scarcely  a 
day  went  by  without  a  story  about  owls  in  the  Herald. 

The  Romanesque  Puck  Building  at  295-305  Lafayette 
Street  housed  the  offices  of  Puck,  chief  predecessor  to  the 
New  Yorker  magazine. 

SPJ,  SDX,  have  also  bestowed  markers  to  such  histori¬ 
cal  sites  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  (1977);  Freedom’s 
Journal  (1983),  the  first  black  newspaper  published  in 
America,  whose  plaque  is  at  the  Amsterdam  News  office 
in  Harlem  even  though  the  paper’s  original  offices  were  in 
lower  Manhattan;  and  to  Ida  Tarbell,  muckraking  journal¬ 
ist  of  the  turn  of  the  century,  whose  original  working  place 
was  in  lower  Manhattan,  but  that  being  impossible  to 
mark,  the  plaque  rests  in  the  offices  of  the  Magazine 
Publishers  Association  at  575  Lexington  Avenue. 

And,  of  course,  there  is  the  old  Editor  &  Publisher 
office,  then  in  the  Times  Tower  at  Times  Square,  site  of 
the  founding  of  the  New  York  Deadline  Club  and  marked 
by  the  club  in  1975.  The  site  was  a  small  office  within  the 
E&P  offices  in  the  building,  through  the  courtesy  and 
support  of  James  Wright  Brown. 


Newspaper  cited  for  contempt 

A  California  judge  cited  the  San  Bernardino  Sun  for 
contempt  of  court  Apil  20,  after  it  published  a  story  about 
testimony  in  a  death  penalty  case  in  defiance  of  his  order. 

Sun  executive  editor  Robert  W.  Ritter  justified  breal^ing 
the  judge’s  ban  on  the  grounds  of  the  First  Amendment, 
“strong  local  interest”  in  the  story  and  other  reasons.  He 
said  the  Sun  will  fight  the  contempt  citation  scheduled  for 
a  May  4  court  hearing. 

Judge  Krug  is  presiding  over  a  retrial  of  the  death 
penalty  phase  of  of  the  case  of  Danny  Guerra,  a  former 
department  store  security  guard,  who  was  convicted  of  the 
1980  murder  of  a  fellow  guard  and  the  wounding  of  his 
partner. 

During  the  retrial  April  15,  Guerra’s  attorney,  Gary 
Smeltzer,  asked  to  have  the  press  and  public  excluded 
from  the  courtroom  during  testimony  by  a  psychologist. 

Judge  Krug  ordered  the  courtroom  cleared  for  the  psy¬ 
chologist’s  testimony,  but  allowed  a  Sun  reporter  to 
remain,  warning  that  he  might  issue  a  gag  order  later  on. 

After  two  hours  of  testimony.  Sun  attorney  James  Man¬ 
ning  asked  the  court  whether  the  paper  could  publish  it. 

Krug  replied  by  issuing  an  order  forbidding  the  paper 
from  publishing  anything  the  reporter  had  heard  in  the 
closed  court  session. 
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1987 

MARCH 

Advertising  Data 


MARCH  1987/1986 
ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHER 


FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Times-Moil-e 

ROP  local . 

22,155 

22,087 

ROP  Notional . 

1,689 

2,139 

Clossified... 

U,645 

16,108 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

38,489 

40,334 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

109,438 

106,593 

News-S 
ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional.. 
Clossified... 

Totol . 


FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

ALBANY, 

N.V.. 

Times-Union-m 

ROP  Local . 

84,745 

41,887 

Preprint  Locol . 

34,765 

34,920 

ROP  Notionol . 

6,155 

6,509 

Preprint  Notional . 

270 

Classified... 

41,696 

37,435 

Total . 

167,631 

120,751 

News-e 

ROP  Local . 

16,640 

23,340 

Preprint  Local 

28,845 

32,940 

ROP  Notional . 

6,140 

6,511 

Preprint  Notionol . 

270 

ClasslfM.... 

22,498 

21,760 

Totol . 

74,393 

90,551 

Times  Union-S 

ROP  Locol . 

22,249 

24,715 

Preprint  Local . 

68,840 

64,350 

ROP  Notional . 

2,939 

2,210 

Preprint  Notional . 

15,060 

11,150 

Clossified... 

23,560 

17,808 

Totol . 

132,648 

120,233 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

374,672 

331,535 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

914,719 

847,127 

AUGUSTA,  ME. 

Kennebec  Journol-m 

ROP  Local . 

23,212 

25,433 

Preprint  local . 

41,295 

362 

46,246 

845 

ROP  Notional . 

1,184 

1,260 

Preprint  Notionol . 

46 

Clossified . 

18,119 

15,619 

GRAND  TOTAL ... 

83,810 

408 

88,558 

845 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ... 

231,144 

673 

220,155 

4,807 

BANGOR,  ME. 

Doily  News-m 

ROP  Local . 

19,635 

4,912 

23,690 

4,020 

Preprint  Local . 

20,911 

20,938 

26,524 

16,538 

ROP  Notional . 

2,529 

2,513 

Preprint  Notionol . 

324 

324 

Clossified. .. 

15,457 

421 

12,788 

Totol . 

58,856 

26,271 

65,839 

20,588 

Doily  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

8,660 

985 

10,256 

891 

Preprint  Local 

1,086 

1,976 

2,506 

3,106 

ROP  Notionol . 

333 

494 

Preprint  Notional  t . 

8,262 

8,627 

Clossified.... 

10,149 

9,612 

Totol . 

28,490 

2,961 

31,495 

3,997 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

87,346 

29,232 

97,334 

24,555 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

236,522 

70,732 

234,946 

60,931 

BEATRICE 

NEB. 

Doily  Sun-e 

ROP  Local . 

13,508 

2,110 

15,943 

1,688 

Preprint  Local . 

24,639 

11,094 

18,963 

4,902 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,372 

1,837 

Preprint  Notional . 

129 

Clossified . 

4,064 

635 

4,184 

455 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

44,712 

13,839 

40,927 

7,045 

YEAR  TO  DATE .... 

111,835 

24,535 

102,144 

17,421 

1 

1  *lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 

lines. 

BENNINGTON,  VT. 


ROP  Local . 

11,218 

10,807 

Preprint  Locol . 

1,998 

2,141 

ROP  Notionol . 

819 

863 

Preprint  Notional . 

152 

82 

Clossified... 

10,025 

9,742 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

24,212 

23,635 

Post-Hero  Id-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol.. 
Clossified... 

Total . 

News-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notiorwl . 

Preprint  Notional.. 
Classified... 


Herold-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional.. 
Clossified... 

Total . 


NewS'O/d 
ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional.. 
Clossified . 


5,760 

5,769 

4,556 

4,376 

34,538 

30,609 

98,227 

92,274 

285,641 

278,418 

746,400 

21,257 

739,520 

19,464 

SOSTON, 

MASS. 

16,255 

12,754 

12,723 

11,934 

56,892 

30,213 

85,870 

54,901 

6,539 

55,689 

4,149 

43,539 

3,862 

3,726 

1,590 

1,138 

11,501 

9,454 

23,492 

55,689 

18,467 

43,539 

109,362 

55,689 

73,368 

43,539 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

33,268 

37,501 

9,702 

37,724 

17,424 

16,896 

7,522 

5,874 

8,051 

528 

38,384 

36,541 

88,876 

43,598 

99,517 

17,424 

(Continued  on  page  138) 


INFLUENCE! 

Toledo's  newspaper  —  a  strong 
influence  for  over  150  years. 


Th  e  Blade  is  more  than  a  newspaper.  It 
is  a  community  institution  .  .  .  investing 


itself  in  the  economic,  cultural  and  polit¬ 
ical  life  .  .  .  working  to  set  priorities  .  .  . 
sparking  ideas  .  .  .  using  its  influence  to 
help  great  things  happen. 

Toledo  has  taken  a  dramatic  leap 
forward  with  a  new  downtown.  It  isn’t 
often  that  a  skyline  is  transformed  almost 
overnight  by  5  new  buildings.  But  it 
happened  in  Toledo.  Virtually  no  block 
has  been  left  untouched.  A  massive  re¬ 
building  effort,  more  than  three  quarters 
financed  by  private  business. 

The  Blade's  influence  makes  it  an  effec¬ 
tive  catalyst  for  community  achievement. 
It’s  an  influence  we  share  with  advertisers 
in  our  14-county  market.  3-county  Metro 
area  Sunday  coverage  82%;  3-county 
Metro  area  daily  coverage  67%. 


%  THE  BLADE 

TAr  One  Of  America's  Great  Newspapers 

541  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  OH  43660 
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(Continued  from  pa^e  137) 

1987  1986 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


News-S 

ROP  Locol .  26,834  25,768 

Preprint  Locol .  5,082  52,199  21,120  24,024 

ROP  Nationol .  5,025  4,347 

Preprint  Notional .  132  8,910  3,102  4,356 

Classified .  13,821  _  14,084  _ 

Totol .  50,894  61,109  68,42  !  28,380 

GRAND  TOTAL .  139,770  104,707  167,938  45,814 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  367,374  204,029  423,497  99,406 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m 

ROP  Local .  39,593  36,980 

Preprint  Loco! .  28,642  22,620 

ROP  Notional .  2,188  3,596 

Preprint  Nationol .  63  189 

Clossified .  23,967  21,564 

Total .  94,453  84,949 

Free  Press-S 

ROP  Local .  11,618  10,441 

Preprint  Local .  7,077  10,385 

ROP  National .  420  390 

Preprint  Notional .  8,894  6,716 

Clossified .  6,413  5,459 

Totol .  34,422  33,391 

GRAND  TOTAL .  128,875  118,340 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  327,436  297,650 

CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herald-mS* 

ROP  Local .  1,004,410  1,162,174 

P'-eprint  Local .  858,718  682,170 

ROP  National .  427,987  463,781 

Preprint  National .  28,289  47,287 

Classified .  743,060  739,522 

GRAND  TOTAL  ..  3,062,464  3,094,934 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  8,401,996  8,651,784 


*Note:  Figures  given  in  modulor  agate  lines. 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 


News-Gazette-eS 

ROP  Local .  52,751  54,144 

Preprint  Locol .  99,330  103,458 

ROP  Notional .  1,655  2,476 

Preprint  Nationol  .  16,641  11,997 

Classified .  30,464  31,664 

GRAND  TOTAL .  200,841  203,739 

YEAR  TO  DATE 474,311  10,320  479,366  1,290 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

Observer-mS 

ROP  Local .  85,316  75,181  92,339  71,651 

Preprint  Locol .  2,964  61,390  3,045  53,172 

ROP  Nationol .  8,420  58  9,349  849 

Preprint  Notional .  9,492  8,748 

Classified .  122,077  32,550  110,526  29,752 

GRAND  TOTAL .  228,269  169,179  224,007  155,424 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  608,634  386,748  586,843  354,867 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tnbune-o/d 

ROP  Local .  64,230  97,989  62,663  98,225 

Preprint  Locol .  4,710  16,238  3,140  28,583 

ROP  Nationol .  22,441  :,mo9  22,372  5,575 

Preprint  Notional  .  675  2,770  675  1,800 

Classified .  44,595  195,070  40,317  159,085 

TOTAL .  136,651  317,536,  129,167  293,268 

Tribune-S 

ROP  Locol .  32,263  35,922  31,648  34,649 

Preprint  Local .  15.450  34,615  15,690  22,830 

ROP  National .  17,108  1,769  15,392  1,326 

Preprint  Notional .  13,613  4,725  10,125  1,575 

Classified .  73,471  14,936  63,140  9,773 

TOTAL .  151,905  91,967  135,995  70,153 

GRAND  TOTAL .  288,556  409,503  265,162  363,421 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  873,945  1,109,804  840,036  1,066,204 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1987  1986 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

COOKEVILLE,  TENN. 

Herald-Citizen-eS 


ROP  Local . 

14,227 

14,548 

Preprint  Locol . 

3,279 

3.990 

ROP  Notional . 

1,117 

219 

Preprint  National . 

33 

Clossified . 

7,403 

1,910 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

26,059 

20,667 

YEAR  TO  DATE:  N/A 

DENVER,  COLO. 

The  Denver  Post-mS 


ROP  Local .  85,231  97,323 

Preprint  Local .  83,339  47,263  84,724  15.654 

ROP  National .  9,595  14,986 

Preprint  Notional .  9,318  3,698  684 

Classified .  88,799  _  88,812  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  276,282  47,263  289,543  16,338 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  775,757  116,250  796,305  37,306 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

free  Press-m 

ROP  Locol .  49,293  22,292  47,598  21,352 

Preprint  Local .  28,990  9,755 

ROP  Notional .  8,654  368  11,353  173 

Preprint  Nationol .  640 

Classified .  49,738  5,920  54,715  7,425 

Total .  107,685  58,210  113,666  38,705 

Free  Press-S 

ROP  Local .  21,078  2,169  22,996  1,959 

Preprint  Local .  1,817  34,628  1,614  21.276 

ROP  Notional .  4,968  159  4,390  129 

Preprint  Notional .  91  11,541  9,213 

Classified .  32,331  31,050  4^ 

Total .  60,285  48,497  60,050  32,999 

GRAND  TOTAL .  167,970  106,707  173,716  71,704 


YEAfl  TO  DATE:NA 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

News-a/d 

ROP  Loco! .  50,031  24,330  48,305  25,982 

Preprint  Locol .  3,821  18,887  2,313  14,243 

ROP  Notional .  7,076  536  8,839  427 

Preprint  Notional .  261  273  251 

Classified .  59,780  _  64,829  _ 

Total .  120,969  43,753  124,559  40,903 

News-S 

ROP  Locol .  24,939  5.647  31,136  853 

Preprint  Local .  7,186  18,245  6,372  17,000 

ROP  Notionol .  6,120  4,864 

Preprint  Notional .  7,978  40  5,708  584 

Classified .  33,291  _  34,294  _ 

Total .  79,514  23,932  82,374  18,437 

GRAND  TOTAL .  200,483  67,684  206,933  59,340 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  608,346  184.795  619,451  177.885 

DOVER,  DEL. 

Stote  News-m 

ROP  Local .  53,799  48,121 

ROP  Notionol .  753  1,110 

Clossified .  29,853  24,704 

GRAND  TOTAL .  84,405  73,935 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  224,346  205,487 

DUBUQUE,  IOWA 

'elegraph  Herald-e 

ROP  Local .  38,397  35,447 

Preprint  Locol .  12,361  14.454 

ROP  Notional .  2,628  4,523 

Preprint  National .  182  253 

Clossified .  21,522  16,752 

GRAND  TOTAL .  75,090  71,429 


YEAR  TO  DATEiNA 

EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 


Leader-Telegram-e 

ROP  Local .  37,375  38,512 

Preprint  Local .  46.754  13,098  44.073  7,557 

ROP  Notionol .  2.855  2,981 

Preprint  Notional .  9,446  3.432 

Clossified .  32,642  31,299  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  129,072  13,098  120,297  7,557 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  330,180  30,775  293,688  16,702 


1987  1986 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 


Journol-m* 

ROP  Locol .  1,038,390  1,119.371 

Preprint  Local .  898,613  747,737 

ROP  Notional .  303,206  300,865 

Preprint  Notional .  28,179  17,283 

Clossified .  734,685  749,538 

GRAND  TOTAL .  3,003,073  2,934,794 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  8,097,205  8,115,671 


Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  ogate  lines 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 


Sun-mS* 

ROP  Local .  51,464  46,936 

ROP  National .  9,834  9,443 

Classified .  38,851  32,893 

GRAND  TOTAL .  100,149  89,272 


YEAR  TO  DATE;N/A 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines 

EL  DORADO,  ARK. 

News-Times-m 


ROP  Locol .  26,398  27,581 

Preprint  Locol .  24,897  33,798 

ROP  Nationol .  454  1,018 

Preprint  Notional .  390  390 

Classified .  13,372  13,282 

GRAND  TOTAL .  65,511  76,069 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  160,668  178,146 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News/Sun-Sentinel-mS 

ROP  Local .  171,676  107,787  184,605  83,329 

Preprint  Local .  63,003  48,645  50,479  68,987 

ROP  National .  19.367  246  21,069  271 

Preprint  National .  8,982  140  6,892  1,008 

Classified .  177,076  55,347  178,535  26,558 

GRAND  TOTAL .  440,104  212,165  441,580  180,153 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,349,339  617,796  1,367,609  467,259 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m 

ROP  Locol .  81,512  22,651  90,874  34,931 

Preprint  Locol .  33,324  12,627  24,094  42,399 

ROP  National .  6,461  7,993 

Classified .  161,253  181,321  _ 

Totol .  282,550  35,278  304,282  77,330 

Stor-Telegram-e 

ROP  Local .  61,093  22,651  64,887  34,931 

Preprint  Local .  33,324  12,627  24,094  42,399 

ROP  National .  6,319  7,489 

Classified .  119,687  128,094  _ 

Total .  220,423  35,278  224,564  77,330 

Star-Telegram-S 

ROP  Local .  41,239  37,291  46,681  43,300 

Preprint  Local .  30,058  15,637  35,852  2,854 

ROP  National .  3,045  3.139 

Preprint  National .  16,055  260  13,390  780 

Classified .  79,095  86,562  _ 

Total .  >69,492  53,188  185,624  46,934 

GRAND  TOTAL .  672,465  123,744  714,470  201,594 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,793,152  325,906  1,938,549  551,273 

GREENSBURG,  PA. 

Tribune-Review-m 

ROP  Locol .  25,127  26,179 

Preprint  Local .  11,017  22,044  11,656  11,678 

ROP  National .  2.771  2.682 

Preprint  National .  260 

Classified .  29,254  26,467  _ 

Total .  68,429  22,044  66,984  11,678 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROP  Local .  39,043  32,803 

Preprint  Local .  29,296  10,118  24,519  8.060 

ROP  Notional .  722  963 

Preprint  National .  4,940  2,600 

Clossified .  20,651  17,480  _ 

Total .  94,652  10,118  78,365  8,060 

GRAND  TOTAL .  163,081  32,162  145,349  19,738j 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  393,853  60,276  376,348  33,750 
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FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Houston  Chronicle-o/d 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Clossified. 


Star-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Notionol.. 
Clossified. 

TOTAL . 


News-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional.. 
Clossified. 

Totol . 

Stor-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol.. 
Clossified. 

Total . 


Doily  Times-eS 
ROP  Local 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional.. 
Clossified. 


16.199 

44,688 

20,179 

54.774 

30,101 

2,461 

32,867 

971 

11,438 

242 

8,435 

834 

253,058 

4,630 

248.439 

6.455 

425,913 

58,023 

433,941 

72,784 

1,131,211 

167,889 

1,163,065 

131,348 

NDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

66,898 

1,709 

74,560 

2,160 

3,511 

3.818 

6,693 

6,497 

77 

72,007 

65,217 

145,675 

5,220 

146,274 

5,978 

44,796 

1,709 

51,259 

2,160 

3,614 

3,818 

6,448 

5,994 

77 

69,705 

62,805 

121,026 

5,323 

120,058 

5,978 

33,894 

40,376 

359 

9,480 

9,845 

1,487 

2,210 

2,561 

4.122 

4,257 

54,407 

47,440 

94,992 

9,480 

104,479 

1,487 

361,693 

20,023 

370,811 

13,443 

KERRVILLE,  TEX. 

27,585 

33,220 

5,200 

4,600 

281 

251 

200 

400 

32,980 

39,210 

66,246 

77,681 

177,606 

203,735 

KLAMATH  FALLS,  ORE. 


Herold  and  News-eS 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Classified . 

GRAND  TOTAL . 


Observer-e 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Classified 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 


LA  GRANDE,  ORE. 

17.065 


News-Herald-eS 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  National . 

Classified 

GRAND  TOTAL. 


58.368 

LAKE  COUNTY,  OHIO 


2.986  5U23 

8,268 
2.073 
1.740 

_  46.147 

2.986  109.351 


Journol-Stor-meS 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Classified 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1987 

1986 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Joumol-o/d 

ROP  Local . 

58,249 

36,872 

60,266 

33.444 

Preprint  Local . 

24,513 

13,077 

ROP  Notional . 

2,000 

8 

4,233 

15 

Clossified . 

36.830 

3,760 

32,956 

3,075 

Total . 

97,079 

65,153 

97,455 

49.61 1 

Courier  Journol-S 

ROP  Locol . 

49,927 

726 

56,512 

406 

Preprint  Local . 

61,911 

63,880 

ROP  Notional . 

2,155 

44 

2,533 

32 

Preprint  Notionol . 

11,319 

9,368 

Clossified . 

25,919 

23,367 

Totol . 

78,001 

74.000 

82,412 

73,686 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

175,080 

139,153 

179,867 

123,297 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

580,451 

396,686 

637,836 

363,961 

Note:  Feb  14, 1987,  was  the  lostdoyof  publication  for  the  Louisville  Times; 

the  Courier-Journal  is  now  on  oll-doy  publication 

McCOOK 

,  NEB. 

(kjzette-e 

ROP  Local . 

14,405 

20,155 

Preprint  Local . 

19,092 

1,548 

10,707 

1,419 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,695 

2,266 

Preprint  Notionol . 

258 

Classified 

6,134 

7,317 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

41,326 

1,548 

40,703 

1,419 

YEAR  TO  DATE:  NA 

MEMPHIS, 

,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeol-m 

ROP  Local . 

55,402 

29,128 

58,009 

39,359 

Preprint  Local . 

23,709 

37,810 

17,660 

33,348 

ROP  Notionol . 

4,708 

1,301 

5,455 

3,810 

Preprint  Notional . 

380 

Clossified . 

64,823 

252 

54.940 

3,120 

Totol . 

149,022 

68,491 

136,064 

79,637 

Commercioi  Appeol-S 

ROP  Locol . 

29,956 

30,901 

Preprint  local . 

36,847 

8,739 

33,709 

9,490 

ROP  Notional . 

2,240 

4.930 

Preprint  Notionol . 

12,238 

9.248 

264 

Clossified . 

40,066 

36,553 

Total . 

121,347 

8,739 

115,341 

9,754 

GRAND  TOTAL .  270,369  77,230 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.V. 

Times  Herold-Record-eS 


ROP  Lxol . 

..  110,346 

104,421 

Preprint  Lxol . 

55,077 

51,654 

49,092 

44,520 

ROP  Notional . 

1,629 

1,809 

Preprint  National . 

21,240 

16,560 

Classified 

95,882 

76,836 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

...  284,174 

51,654 

248,718 

44,520 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

680,998 

102,470 

606,918 

78,060 

MONTEREY 

,  CALIF. 

Peninsula  Herald-m 

ROP  Local . 

31,963 

36,391 

Preprint  Lxal . 

50,444 

910 

64,354 

1,690 

ROP  Nationol . 

3,881 

3,341 

Preprint  Notional . 

780 

Clossified 

30,463 

29,528 

Totol . 

117,531 

910 

133,614 

1,690 

Peninsulo  Herald-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,126 

9,570 

Preprint  Lxol . 

35,762 

14,284 

ROP  Nationol . 

866 

761 

Preprint  Notional . 

260 

Classified 

12,163 

11,264 

Total . 

48,791 

36,139 

GRAND  TOTAL  ... 

166,322 

910 

169,753 

1,690 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

...  456,570 

7,264 

450,531 

4,664 

Gozette-m* 

ROP  Local  .  871,705 

Preprint  Locol .  944,876 

ROP  National .  412.005 

preprint  Notional .  39,422 

Classified .  734,321 

GRAND  TOTAL  3,002,329 

YEAR  TO  DATE  8,324,658 

Note:  Figures  given  m  modulor  ogote  lines 


Star-m 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol 
ROP  Notionol 
Preprint  Notional 

Clossified . 

Totol . 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


MONTREAL,  QUE. 


Press-e 

ROP  Local  . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified . 

Totol . 

Stor-S 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Classified . 

Total . 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 


Telegraph-S 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Classified . 

Totol . 

GRAND  TOTAL 


Note:  Effective  April  1986,  the  Telegroph  begon  o  Sundoy  publication. 


(Continued  on  puffe  140) 

$  $  TV  PAGES  $  $ 

Your  TV  listings  (tab  or  dai¬ 
ly)  can  be  profitable  by  using 
our  free  camera-ready  list¬ 
ings,  prepared  by  TV  DATA 
and  paid  for  by  commissions 
from  annual  plus-advertis¬ 
ing  sold  by  us. 

Dickinson  Multi-Media  Sen/ices,  Inc. 
Sen/icing  newspapers  for  over  45  years. 

271  Madison  Avenue 
“"■'"is;  New  York,  NY  10016 

(212)  532-0170  or 
***^*”•1  1  (800)  874-7785 
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1987 


1986 


1987 


1986 


1987  1986 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Tennesseon-m 


ROP  Locol . 

50,241 

56,845 

Preprint  Locol . 

17,882 

20,058 

ROP  Notional . 

3,702 

5,749 

Preprint  Notional . 

83 

Classified.... 

34,505 

32,007 

Total . 

106.330 

114,742 

6anner-e 

ROP  Local . 

50.379 

56,709 

Preprint  Locol . 

17,882 

20,058 

ROP  Notional . 

3,587 

5,566 

Preprint  National . 

83 

Classified... 

34,149 

31,287 

Totol . 

105,997 

113,703 

Tennessean-S 

ROP  Local .. 

36,844 

39,065 

Pr^rint  Local . 

38.216 

29,796 

ROP  Notional . 

2,817 

2,371 

Preprint  Notional  . 

10,388 

8,600 

29,883 

25,634 

Total . 

118,148 

105,466 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

330,475 

333,91 1 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

840,038 

859,573 

NEW  BRUNSWICK, 

NJ. 

Home  News-a/d 

ROP  local . 

30,795 

32,028 

Preprint  Local . 

9,884 

11,076 

ROP  Notional . 

3,606 

3,352 

Preprint  Notional . 

352 

88 

Classified... 

32,489 

30,636 

Total . 

87,724 

86,970 

Home  News-S 

ROP  local . 

22,435 

20,964 

ROP  local . 

40,396 

30,642 

ROP  National . 

1,585 

957 

Preprint  Notional . 

88 

176 

Classified. . 

25,137 

20,165 

Total . 

91,966 

75,336 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

179,690 

162,306 

YEARTODATE:N/A 

324,280 

297,560 

NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

News-e 

ROP  Local . 

30,454 

30,969 

Preprint  Local . 

20,382 

30,831 

ROP  National . 

3,040 

1,831 

Classified... 

16833 

16,784 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

70,709 

80,415 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ., 

187,712 

201,520 

NEW  HAVEN, 

,  CONN. 

Journol-Courier-m 

ROP  Locol . 

44,316 

47,810 

Preprint  local . 

4,788 

3,780 

ROP  National . 

5,188 

6,694 

Clossified... 

28,689 

22,708 

Total . 

78,193 

4,788 

80,992 

Register-e 

ROP  local . 

48,417 

10,223 

45,928 

8,391 

Preprint  Locol . 

3,654 

15,120 

18.018 

ROP  Notionol . 

5,184 

84 

6,600 

180 

Classified.... 

38,727 

28,641 

Totol . 

95,982 

25,427 

99,187 

8,571 

Register-S 

ROP  Locol . 

49,423 

41,221 

Preprint  Local . 

41,202 

44,478 

72,954 

3,780 

ROP  Notional . 

2,974 

2,523 

Preprint  Notional . 

18,270 

14,112 

Classified... 

27,483 

18,390 

Total . 

139,352 

44,478 

149,200 

3,780 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

..  313,527 

64,695 

329,379 

12,351 

YEAR  TO  DATE .. 

848,442 

153,718 

820,340 

71,896 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


FULL  RUN  1 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Express-e 

Virginio-Pilot-m 

ROP  Local . 

24,904 

27,458 

ROP  Locol . 

51,799 

16,258 

49,429 

5,988 

Preprint  local . 

19,389 

14,191 

Preprint  Local . 

6,939 

4,859 

9,141 

7,687 

ROP  National . 

3,299 

3,391 

ROP  Notional . 

4,041 

429 

6,118 

Preprint  Notionol . 

170 

Preprint  National . 

440 

314 

Clossified... 

20,102 

18,508 

Clossified . 

69,182 

7,269 

64,846 

3,378 

Total . 

67,694 

63,718 

Total . 

132,401 

29,129 

129,534 

17,053 

Telegrom-S 

Ledger-Stor-e 

•ROP  locol 

20,644 

21,903 

ROP  Local . 

47,394 

39,803 

47,430 

34,082 

Preprint  Local . 

23,300 

21,443 

Preprint  Local . 

6,807 

646 

8,466 

1,083 

ROP  National . 

1,689 

1,137 

ROP  Notionol . 

4,142 

466 

6,764 

378 

Preprint  Notionol . 

3,282 

3,452 

Preprint  Notional . 

440 

Classified... 

24,673 

18,001 

Classified... 

71,754 

38,234 

65,615 

31,468 

Total . 

130,537 

79,149 

128,275 

67,01 1 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

216,343 

197,194 

Virginion-Pilot/Ledger-Stor-S 

YEAR  TO  DATE .... 

603,594 

556,367 

ROP  local . 

33,290 

32,676 

35,415 

27,319 

Preprint  Locol . 

15,904 

212 

17,671 

1,531 

217 

1,937 

108 

Preprint  Notional . 

12,570 

13,867 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Classified... 

38,057 

9,229 

34,512 

9,857 

^Uregonion  ooj 

Totol . 

101,352 

42,334 

103,402 

37,284 

Preprint  Locol . 

?'■  54'^ 
76!  154 

9  4A'- 

78!  198 

ROP  Notionol . 

19,700 

271 

19,237 

591 

Virginion-Pilot/Ledger-Stor-Sot. 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,651 

9,130 

ROP  Locol . 

9,008 

12,871 

Classified... 

129,030 

123,933 

ROP  National . 

641 

485 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

...  332,077 

9,696 

330,140 

9,721 

Clossified... 

21,403 

21,021 

Totol . 

31,052 

34,377 

YEAR  TO  DATE .... 

...  788,136 

27,956 

754,007 

29,032 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

395,342 

150,612 

395,588 

121,348 

YEAR  TO  DATE: 

912,362 

257,862 

869,482 

222,660 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Journol-m 

ROP  Local . 

52,686 

19,343 

48,233 

18,867 

OLEAN, 

N.Y. 

Preprint  Locol . 

10,193 

63,154 

12,210 

57,299 

ROP  Notional . 

6,298 

7,495 

26,695 

26,481 

Preprint  National . 

3,778 

83 

5,382 

Classified... 

40,796 

1,433 

34,893 

1.730 

ROP  National . 

2,437 

2^422 

Totol . 

109,973 

87,708 

102,914 

83,278 

Classified . 

13,603 

10,884 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

93,991 

72,983 

Bulletin-e 

ROP  local . 

49,027 

19,343 

45,928 

18,867 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

229,655 

180,143 

Preprint  Local . 

10,193 

63,154 

12,210 

57,299 

ROP  National . 

5,824 

7,351 

OTTAWA,  ILL. 

Preprint  Notionol . 

3,778 

83 

5,382 

Clossified . 

33,917 

1,433 

29,428 

1,730 

98,961 

87,708 

95,000 

83,278 

Preprint  local . 

25,164 

26,601 

ROP  Noiional . 

1,077 

818 

Journal-S 

Preprint  Notionol . 

231 

ROP  Local . 

43,251 

43,839 

Classified... 

7,499 

5,609 

Preprint  Locol . 

51,042 

66,958 

48,695 

47,597 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

54,146 

52,609 

ROP  Notional . 

4,456 

5,253 

Preprint  Notional . 

12,505 

929 

9,833 

YEAR  TO  0ATE:N/A 

Clossified... 

22,921 

15,513 

Total . 

134,175 

67,887 

123,133 

47,597 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

...  343,109 

250,303 

321,047 

214,153 

PHOENIX 

,  ARIZ. 

Arizona  Republic-m 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  827,296 

579,065 

765,381 

486,428 

ROP  Local . 

124,364 

3,995 

136,105 

5,376 

Preprint  Locol . 

52,931 

8,894 

49,740 

5,904 

ROP  Notionol . 

9,810 

10,120 

READING,  PA. 

Preprint  Notional . 

976 

1,679 

Eogle-Times-e 

Clossified.... 

124,492 

1,142 

136,782 

2,097 

ROP  Local . 

41,329 

Total . 

312,573 

14,031 

334,426 

13,377 

Preprint  Local . 

23,440 

18,870 

ROP  Notionol . 

3,562 

2,734 

Gozette-e 

Preprint  Notional . 

540 

ROP  Local . 

113,149 

4,077 

126,009 

5,431 

Classified... 

35,840 

32,073 

Preprint  Locol . 

52,931 

8,894 

49,740 

5,904 

Totol . 

104,711 

95,666 

ROP  Notional . 

9,863 

9,907 

Preprint  National . 

976 

1,679 

Classified... 

123,692 

1,211 

136,699 

2,117 

Eogle-S 

300,611 

14,182 

324,034 

13,452 

ROP  Local . 

32,245 

36,537 

Preprint  Local . 

9,085 

12,095 

7,150 

26,250 

ROP  Notional . 

2,590 

3,594 

ROP  Local . 

67,589 

75,174 

Preprint  Notionol . 

11,070 

7,650 

Clossified... 

20,969 

15,691 

4,574 

6,093 

Totol . 

75,959 

12,095 

70,622 

26,25C 

Preprint  Notional . 

12,449 

9,570 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

180,670 

12,095 

166,288 

26,250 

Classified... 

78,600 

79,348 

Total . 

200,467 

213,759 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

470,733 

27,645 

430,296 

47,590 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

813,651 

28,213 

872,219 

26,829 

YEAR  TO  DATE  .  .. 

2,011,824 

83,500 

2,150,429 

74,747 

RENO, 

NEV. 

Gozette-Journol-mS 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

ROP  Local . 

59,321 

64,840 

Press  Herold-m 

Preprint  local . 

87,549 

81,580 

ROP  Local . 

28,926 

30,369 

ROP  National . 

3,299 

2,741 

Preprint  Local . 

21,076 

14,304 

Preprint  National . 

9,084 

6,007 

ROP  Notional . 

3,316 

3,577 

C'assified... 

59,610 

56,663 

Preprint  Notionol . 

170 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

..  218,863 

211,831 

Clossified... 

21,742 

19,120 

Totol . 

75,060 

67,540 

YEAR  TO  DATE.  .. 

667,102 

668,168 

140 
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1987  1986 

fULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


Times-Dispotch-m 


ROP  Locol . 

51,966 

46,291 

252 

Preprint  Local . 

21,235 

1,491 

19,286 

1,674 

ROP  Notionol . 

6,034 

6,201 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,648 

161 

Classified 

34,353 

34,301 

Total . 

115,236 

1,491 

106,240 

1,926 

News-Leader-e 

ROP  Locol . 

43,016 

4,660 

37,374 

252 

Preprint  Local . 

19,270 

1,081 

15,169 

1,530 

ROP  Notionol . 

6,112 

6,101 

Clossified . 

32,160 

30,782 

Total . 

....  100  558 

5,741 

89,426 

1,782 

Times-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Local . 

37,439 

38,771 

Preprint  Local . 

32,400 

2,261 

29,270 

463 

ROP  National . 

1,654 

2,416 

Preprint  National . 

9,147 

6,988 

Classified 

31,631 

27,578 

Total . 

112,271 

2,261 

105,023 

463 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

....  328,065 

9,493 

300,689 

4,171 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

....  808,161 

16,728 

799,240 

7,206 

RIVERSIDE 

CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise-mS 

ROP  Local . 

66,867 

17,531 

66,475 

14,062 

Preprint  Locol . 

101,242 

104,784 

ROP  Notionol . 

8,485 

7,587 

Preprint  Notional . 

16,641 

13,029 

Clossified 

76,960 

135 

76,637 

109 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

....  270,195 

17,486 

268,512 

14,171 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

....  751,190 

50,601 

738,560 

43,729 

•Note:  All  figures  in 

SAU  inches  except  9-column 

clossified  inches. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-mS 

ROP  Locol . 

90,189 

10,567 

96,337 

11,480 

Preprint  Locol . 

95,017 

3,640 

88,252 

15,040 

ROP  Notional . 

23,099 

21,305 

Preprint  Notionol . 

22,035 

13,260 

Classified 

224,461 

1,089 

199,374 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

....  454,801 

15,296 

418,528 

26,520 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

....  1,234,117 

45,172 

1,163,306 

68,520 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Post-Dispatch-m 

ROP  Local . 

47,444 

29,902 

50,494 

37,721 

Preprint  Locol . 

5,585 

10,218 

ROP  National . 

5,648 

200 

5,224 

273 

Preprint  Notionol . 

128 

Classified..,, . 

58,426 

55,224 

Total . 

117,231 

30,102 

121,160 

37,994 

Post-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Local . 

45,125 

602 

45,782 

569 

Preprint  Local . 

42,284 

45,830 

ROP  National . 

2,826 

4,045 

Preprint  National . 

12,918 

10,404 

Classified 

56,276 

42,860 

Total . 

159,429 

602 

148,921 

569 

GRAND  TOTAL- 

....  276,660 

30,704 

270,081 

38,563 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

708,309 

91,302 

675,860 

95,253 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA 

Times-m 

ROP  Local . 

82,678 

223,312 

81,828 

112,401 

Preprint  Local . 

29,340 

28,072 

38,367 

25,196 

ROP  Notionol . 

4,392 

26 

6,400 

131 

Preprint  Notional . 

140 

Classified 

74,333 

68,577 

78,633 

64,736 

Totol . 

190,743 

320,127 

205,228 

202,464 

TimeS'S 

ROP  Local 

55,441 

84,235 

58,179 

33,173 

Preprint  local . 

37,801 

10,881 

40,510 

10,340 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,825 

23 

4,303 

Preprint  Notionol . 

12,413 

140 

9,726 

264 

Classified 

28,846 

14,200 

26,803 

12,413 

Totol . 

137,326 

109,479 

139,521 

56,190 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

....  328,069 

429,606 

344.749 

258,654 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

....  885,336 

1,045,761 

941.387 

683,898 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 
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SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-mS 


ROP  Local . 

59.859 

61.712 

Preprint  Local . 

47,272 

56,715 

ROP  National . 

6,724 

7,224 

preprint  National . 

7,318 

6,839 

Classified . 

81.754 

68,064 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

.  202,927 

200,554 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  650,429 

627,340 

SAN  MATEO,  CALIF. 

Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

24,603 

29,990 

Preprint  Locol . 

58,953 

66,693 

ROP  Notionol . 

7,788 

8.715 

Preprint  National . 

6,450 

9,417 

Classified 

23,722 

25,143 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  121,519 

139,958 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

361,650 

390,058 

SANTA  MONICA, 

CALIF. 

Evening  Outlook-e 

ROP  Local . 

23,802 

24,940 

Preprint  Locol . 

4,354 

6,569 

ROP  Notionol . 

6,438 

7,426 

Clossified 

35,835 

40,559 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

70,429 

79,494 

YEAR  TO  0ATE:N/A 

SEAHIE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m 

ROP  Loco) .  32,001  30,844 

Preprint  Local .  34,245  29,107 

ROP  National .  15,480  16,137 

Preprint  Notionol .  637  441 

Classified  43,986  _  40,905  _ 

Total .  91,467  34,882  87,886  29,548 

Seattle  Times-e 

ROP  Local .  56,496  61,109 

Preprint  Local .  64,316  55,705 

ROP  Notional .  15,944  17,462 

Preprint  Notionol .  1,265  1023 

Classified .  65,250  67,448  U9 

Total .  137,690  65,658  146,019  56,847 

Times/  Post-Intelligencer-S 

ROP  Locol .  26,253  27,480 

Preprint  Locol .  30,126  1,163  20,647  6,149 

ROPNatonal  7.030  6,223 

Preprint  Notionol .  10,698  7,638 

Classified .  44,512  38,606  _ 

Total .  118,619  1,163  100,594  6,149 

GRAND  TOTAL .  347,776  101,703  334,499  92,544 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  916,367  291,315  897,310  271,519 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Times-mS 

ROP  Local .  60,783  67.323 

Preprint  Local  26,993  16,030  39,710  14,954 

ROP  National .  3,615  3,911 

Preprint  Notionol .  7,797  6,255 

Clossified  47,372  _  50,187  _ 

Total.,.,  146,560  16,030  167,386  14,954 

journal-e 

ROP  local .  28,502  26,570 

Preprnt  local .  17,869  2,862  18,022  3,743 

ROP  Notionol .  2,213  2,358 

Classified .  36,396  _  36,935  _ 

Totol .  84,980  2,862  83,885  3,743 

GRAND  TOTAL .  231,540  18,892  251,271  18,697 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  700,402  63,388  736,814  36,175 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m 

ROP  Locol .  30.561  34.203 

Preprint  locol .  9,985  8,887 

ROP  Notionol .  4,152  4,819 

Preprint  Notioal .  120  11 

Classified  35,110  39,993 

Total .  79,928  87,913 


1987  1986 


FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

Spokone-Chronicle-e 

ROP  L«ol . 

29,024 

26.404 

Preprint  Local . 

6,435 

5,823 

ROP  National . 

4,094 

4,767 

Preprint  Notionol . 

8 

Classified 

26.551 

27,138 

Total.... 

66,104 

64,140 

Spokesmon-Review- S 

ROP  Local 

14,685 

16,656 

Preprint  Locol . 

6,336 

5,340 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,704 

2,050 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,911 

1,929 

Classified . 

19,112 

20,339 

Totol... 

43,748 

46,314 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

189,780 

198,367 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

517,116 

536,648 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Post-Stondord-m 

ROP  Local . 

42,186 

10,751 

38,295 

10,965 

Preprint  local . 

44,574 

34,705 

ROP  Notional . 

2,588 

4,365 

Classified 

22,910 

20,878 

Total... 

112,258 

10,751 

98,243 

10,965 

Herold-Journol-e 

ROP  Local . 

42,055 

4,522 

41,399 

4,729 

Preprint  Local . 

54,237 

38,335 

ROP  Notional . 

2,774 

4,360 

Classified 

23,200 

21,196 

Total.... 

122,266 

4,522 

105,290 

4,729 

Herold  Americon-S 

ROP  Local . 

25,904 

500 

25,647 

374 

Preprint  Local . 

52,715 

39,150 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,199 

839 

Preprint  National . 

12,455 

9,559 

Clossified . 

22,731 

18,447 

Totol... 

115,004 

500 

93,642 

374 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

349,528 

15,773 

297,175 

16,068 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

869,924 

44,389 

765,499 

47,768 

TAMPA 

,  FLA 

Tribone-m 

ROP  Local . 

77,921 

94,610 

84,648 

36,086 

Preprint  Locol . 

24,444 

27,816 

31,050 

32,805 

ROP  Natiocx)! . 

4,898 

7,924 

Preprint  Notional . 

675 

Clossified . 

56,328 

51,710 

51,542 

20,444 

Total.... 

163,591 

174,136 

175,839 

89,335 

Tribone-S 

ROP  Local . 

39,821 

44,112 

Preprint  Locol . 

27,972 

29,835 

ROPt  Notional . 

4,313 

4,399 

Preprint  National . 

12,978 

126 

11,610 

1,755 

Classified 

40,927 

41,160 

Total... 

126,011 

126 

131,116 

1,755 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

289,602 

174,262 

306,955 

91,090 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

791,316 

338,925 

843.993 

230,41 1 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

Blode-e 

ROP  Local . 

51,521 

52,423 

Preprint  Local . 

21,252 

13,662 

ROP  Notional . 

3,089 

3,659 

PREPRINT  National . 

66 

132 

Classified 

21,586 

20,730 

Totol.... 

97,514 

90,606 

Blode-S 

ROP  Local . 

27,341 

31,564 

Preprint  Local . 

48,972 

42,372 

POP  Notional . 

2,891 

2,645 

Preprint  Nationol . 

17,820 

13,332 

Clossified 

18,663 

15,036 

Totol.... 

115,687 

104,949 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

213,201 

195,555 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

530,365 

503,325 

(Continued  on  page  142) 
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1987  1986 
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TORONTO,  ONT. 

Sun-mS* 

ROP  local .  1,265.389  1.230,739 

Preprint  Locol .  74,810  67,247 

ROP  Notional .  189,552  168,338 

Preprint  Notional .  18,231 

Clossified .  1,221,709  790,931 

GRAND  TOTAL .  2,769,691  2,257,255 

YEAR  TO  DATE  -  ,  7,253,113  6,322,764 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modulor  ogate  lines. 

TORRANCE,  CAUF. 


Daily  Breeze-eS 

ROP  Locol .  62,931  63,224 

Preprint  Locol .  58,028  62.025 

ROP  Notional .  7.192  8,189 

Preprint  Notional .  16,640  13,000 

Classified .  87,579  92,173 

GRAND  TOTAL .  232.370  238,611 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  651,977  653,601 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m 

ROP  Locol .  46,849  2,475  57,264  4,981 

Preprint  Local .  7,740  3,386  7,134  1,527 

ROP  National .  2,996  3,835 

Preprint  Notionol .  177 

Classified .  35,555  43,890  _ 

Total .  93,317  5,861  112,123  6,508 

Tribune-e 

ROP  Locol .  47,380  2,475  55,400  4,981 

Preprint  Local .  7,612  3,386  7,218  1,527 

ROPNationol .  2,996  3,705 

Preprint  Notional .  177 

Classified .  35,335  43,687  _ 

Totol .  93,500  5,861  110,010  6,508 

World'S 

ROP  Locol .  27,01 7  27,478 

Preprint  Local .  9,702  9,554 

ROPNationol .  2,237  3,309 

Preprint  Notional .  4.339  3.972 

Classified .  26,438  26,226 

Total .  69,733  70,539  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  265,550  11,722  292,672  13,016 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  719,695  29,262  793,491  45,316 

TWIN  FALLS,  IDAHO. 

Times*News-m 

ROP  local .  32,369  33,477 

Preprint  Local .  57,538  44,533 

ROP  Notional .  925  1,333 

Preprint  National .  377 

Classified .  16,608  20,093 

GRAND  TOTAL .  107,440  99,813 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  270,6o6  242,573 

WASHINGTON,  PA. 

Observer-Reporter-m 

ROP  Local .  26,085  27,642 

Preprint  Local .  25,918  38,485 

ROP  Notional .  2,772  3,075 

Classified .  24,074  23,789 

Totol .  78,849  92.991 

Observer-Reporter-S 

ROP  Local .  8,654 

Preprint  Local .  24,897 

ROPNationol .  141 

Classified .  7,374 

Total .  41,066  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  41,066 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  289,623  226,255 


Note:  Effective  April  6, 1986,  Observer-Reporter  begon  a  Sunday publicotion. 
consequently,  there  are  no  comparable  1986  figures. 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1987  1986 
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WEST  PALM  BEACH,FLA. 


Palm  Beach  Post-m 

ROP  Locol .  101,028  22,287  105,676  33,444 

Preprint  Local .  47,610  49,505 

ROPNationol .  4,937  118  7,956  184 

Preprint  Notionol .  128 

Classified .  91,867  78,335  7^ 

Total .  245,570  22,405  241,472  34,396 

Evening  Times-e 

ROP  local .  87,347  3,137  87,900  2,562 

Preprint  Local .  46  420  48,725 

ROP  National .  4,935  68  7,772 

Preprint  Notionol .  128 

Clossified .  63,041  52,599  ]96 

Total .  201,871  3,205  196,996  2,758 

Post-S 

ROP  Local .  75,814  15,883  75,780  19,941 

Preprint  local .  56,015  46,670 

ROP  Notionol .  4,246  101  5,121  35 

Preprint  National .  11,909  9,295 

Clossified .  36,300  27,463  528 

Totol .  184,284  15,984  164,329  20,504 

GRAND  TOTAL  631,725  41,594  602,797  57,650 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,696,202  111,418  1,656,854  165,844 

WEST  PLAINS,  MO. 

Quil-e 

ROP  Locol .  14,099  13,520 

ROP  Notionol .  564  936 

Clossified .  3,101  3,074 

GRAND  TOTAL .  17,764  17,563 


YEAR  TO  0ATE:N/A 


WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

News-Journal-me 

ROP  Locol . 

59,144 

60,888 

Preprint  Locol . 

49,938 

64,220 

ROP  Notionol . 

3,294 

3,947 

Preprint  Notional . 

771 

66,539 

Clossified . 

73,194 

2,549 

Total . 

186,341 

198,143 

News-Journal-S 

ROP  Locol . 

24,558 

29,490 

Preprint  Locol . 

63,765 

104,020 

ROP  Notionol . 

759 

1,291 

Preprint  Notionol . 

9,099 

8,372 

Classified . 

19,210 

20,849 

Total . 

117,391 

164.022 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

.  303,732 

362,165 

YEAR  TO  DATE  .. 

.  836,193 

862,037 

Stor-e* 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Classified . 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

.  694,221 

1,021,983 

160,997 

27,219 

337,887 

724,419 

771,848 

198,587 

16,529 

303,075 

GRAND  TOTAL., 

.  2,242,307 

2,014,458 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

.  5,678,361 

5,334,881 

Note:  Figures  given  ir 

1  modulor  agate  lines. 

Journol-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Classified . 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.C. 

54,180  11,641 

3,364  22,591 
3,170 

528 

44,314 

59,968 

1,446 

4,637 

1,320 

41,494 

7.701 

27,171 

Totol . 

.  105,028 

34,760 

108,865 

34,872 

Journal-S 

ROP  locol . 

24,123 

27,132 

Preprint  locol . 

6,093 

23,505 

5,052 

20,588 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,112 

1,695 

Preprint  National . 

7.476 

9,536 

Clossified . 

20,166 

16,562 

Total . 

59,970 

23,505 

60,027 

20,588 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  164,998 

58,265 

168,892 

55,460 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  429,971 

138,493 

443,477 

120,211 

1987  1986 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Telegram-m 

ROP  Locol .  21,196  20,423 

Preprint  Locol .  3,330  17,174  3,990  17,280 

ROP  Notionol .  3,348  5,050 

Preprint  National  .  60 

Clossified .  27,414  23,353 

Total .  55,288  17,174  52.816  17,340 

Gozette-e 

ROP  Local .  21,485  19,366 

Preprint  local .  2,510  19,830  3,990  19,480 

ROPNationol .  3,326  4,821 

Preprint  National .  264  418 

Clossified .  23,685  _  20,712  _ 

Total .  51,006  20,094  48,889  19,898 

Telegram-S 

ROP  Locol  ..  27,475  23,191 

Preprint  Local .  7,298  62,873  13,578  53,292 

ROP  Notional .  2,182  2,481 

Preprint  Notional .  3,208  12,788  4,103  9.380 

Clossified .  25,656  19,081  _ 

Total .  65,819  75,661  62,434  62,672 

GRAND  TOTAL .  172,103  112,929  164,139  99,910 

YEAR  TO  DATE  -  460,636  260,883  448,450  227,973 


Strohmeyer  named 
to  Atwood  chair 

John  Strohmeyer,  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  former  editor  of  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  (Pa.)  Globe  Times,  has  been 
named  Atwood  Professor  of  Journal¬ 
ism  for  the  1987-88  academic  year  at 
the  University  of  Alaska,  Anchorage. 

Strohmeyer  will  become  the  sixth 
journalist  to  hold  the  Atwood  profes¬ 
sorship  in  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Public  Communications.  He 
succeeds  Richard  D.  Smyser,  former 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  who  will  return 
in  June  to  his  position  as  editor  of  the 
Oak  Ridger  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

The  chair,  established  in  1980,  is 
funded  by  Robert  B.  Atwood, 
publisher  of  the  Anchorage  Times  and 
Evangeline  Atwood. 

Knight  Foundation 
awards  grants 
for  minorities 

The  Knight  Foundation  has 
awarded  two  grants  totaling  more 
than  $1  million  to  establish  programs 
for  recruiting,  training  and  tracking 
minority  Journalists. 

The  five-year  programs,  one  at  the 
University  of  Florida  and  the  other  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  will  iden¬ 
tify  promising  minority  students  in 
high  school,  guide  them  into  journa¬ 
listic  education  and  track  their  scho¬ 
lastic  career  progress. 

The  University  of  Florida  received 
a  grant  of  $509,067,  and  the  grant  to 
the  University  of  Missouri  is  for 
$541,100. 
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the  newspapers,  Cantrell  said,  but 
“as  long  as  he  has  this  personal  rela¬ 
tionship  his  abilities  to  advance  are 
going  to  be  limited.” 

About  8%  to  10%  of  the  news 
gathering  staff  “do  have  some  sort  of 
relationship"  with  people  who  work 
for  other  newspapers  in  the  area,  Can¬ 
trell  said.  But  those  people  “are  not 
significant  in  terms  of  strategic  plan¬ 
ning." 

Whether  or  not  employees  person¬ 
ally  involved  with  people  at  another 
newspaper  can  be  considered  for 
promotions  would  be  handled  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  Cantrell  said. 

“I  have  to  look  at  the  potential 
impact  on  the  company." 

The  interpretation  of  the  Tribune 
Co.’s  code  of  conduct  is  left  up  to  the 
management  of  the  individual  news¬ 
papers. 

Chicago  Tribune  editor  James  D. 
Squires  said  his  newspaper  would 
“probably  not"  take  action  against  a 
senior  editor  who  was  involved  with 
someone  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

“If  we  had  an  editor  whose  wife 
decided  to  be  an  editor  for  the  Sun- 
Times,  we  can’t  enforce  any  rule  that 
said  that  can’t  be,"  Squires  stated, 
adding  that  having  spouses  working 
for  a  competitor  is  “a  very  common 
occurrence  where  you  have  two  com¬ 
peting  newspapers.” 

Squires  said  that  reassigning  an 
editor  because  of  a  personal  relation¬ 
ship  with  an  employee  for  a  competi¬ 
tor  “implies  a  total  lack  of  faith  in 
your  own  employee.  As  a  general 
rule,  editorial  people  tend  to  be  so 
competitive,  their  live-in  relation¬ 
ships  seldom  cause  any  problems." 

However,  Squires  said  having  a  top 
editor  involved  with  the  editor  of  a 
competing  newspaper  “could  affect 
morale"  in  the  newsroom. 

“What  if  a  reporter  confides  an 
exclusive  story  to  that  editor  and  then 
sees  it  in  the  competition?"  Squires 
asked.  Whether  the  editor  actually 
leaked  the  story  or  not,  the  reporter 
would  wonder  if  he  “shared  it  with  his 
girlfriend,”  Squires  said. 

Miller’s  duties  as  AME  for  special 
projects  have  yet  to  be  defined.  Jack 
Davis,  former  metro  editor  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  was  just  named  editor  of  the 
Newport  News  newspapers  and  is 
Still  in  the  process  of  organizing  his 
newsroom  operations. 

Miller  said  that  Davis  has  not 
decided  if  special  projects  will  have 
its  own  news  staff  and  budget  or  oper¬ 
ate  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

“Larry  doesn’t  have  a  whole  lot  to 


do  right  now,"  commented  a 
reporter. 

Cantrell  pointed  out  that  Miller  was 
given  “no  guarantees"  about  how  his 
new  position  would  be  structured. 

“I'm  waiting  to  give  the  new  editor 
more  time  and  see  what  happens," 
Miller  said,  but  he  did  not  rule  out 
looking  for  w'ork  elsewhere. 

Miller  and  Mangum  are  “planning 
to"  get  married,  he  said,  but  they  are 
concerned  that  being  a  married  cou¬ 
ple  will  diminish  their  marketability 
since  many  newspapers  have  anti¬ 
nepotism  rules. 

“If  we’re  married,  the  anti-nepo¬ 
tism  policy  will  keep  us  both  from 
being  hired,"  he  said.  “If  we’re  not 
married,  can  she  work  for  a  competi¬ 
tor?  That’s  the  problem  with  accept¬ 
ing  a  transfer  to  another  Tribune 
newspaper” 

PNPA  Foundation 
starts  fund  drive 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  Foundation 
has  begun  a  two-year  campaign  to 
raise  $200,000  in  support  of  its  annual 
programs. 

The  foundation  is  currently 
approaching  newspaper  corpora¬ 
tions,  PNPA  affiliate  members  and 
other  foundations  for  support.  The 
initial  goal  for  phase  one  of  the  fund 
raising  is  $100,000,  which  the  found¬ 
ation  hopes  PNPA  members  will 
match  in  the  second  phase. 

Foundation  president  Charles  W. 
McKinley,  president  of  the  Browns¬ 
ville  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  said  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  needed  because  the  founda¬ 
tion’s  annual  operating  income, 
which  relies  heavily  on  investment 
yields,  has  decreased  as  interest  rates 
have  fallen. 

“The  trustees  do  not  want  to 
depend  on  fee  increases  alone  to 
balance  annual  budgets,”  he  said.  “If 
so,  those  papers  forced  out  of  partici¬ 
pation  will  probably  be  those  who 
need  the  most  assistance." 

SPJ,  SDX  grant 

Professor  Robert  D.  Woodward  of 
Drake  University  has  been  awarded  a 
$1,000  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Foundation 
grant  to  defray  the  cost  of  attending  a 
Washington  Journ.alism  Center  series 
of  seminars  on  how  media  coverage 
influences  politics. 

Woodward,  50,  was  awarded  the 
grant  on  the  basis  of  his  professional 
accomplishments  and  an  essay  he 
wrote  on  how  attending  the  seminars 
would  help  him  teach  journalism  and 
research  journalistic  issues. 


Hoosier  journalists 
into  Hall  of  Fame 

Five  outstanding  Hoosier  journal¬ 
ists  have  been  inducted  into  the 
Indiana  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  at 
DePauw  University  in  Greencastle. 

Those  recognized  by  the  Indiana 
professional  chapters  of  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  were:  Eugene  S.  Pulliam, 
publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
Indianapolis  News',  Gordon  K. 
Englehart,  retired  chief  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  Indiana  bureau; 
John  P.  Riley,  former  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Paoli  News-Republi¬ 
can',  Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.,  former 
publisher  of  the  Journal  and  Courier 
in  Lafayette;  and  Tom  Carnegie, 
track  announcer  for  the  Indianapolis 
Motor  Speedway  and  retired  sports 
director  of  WRTV-6  in  Indianapolis. 

Correction 

Due  to  a  transmission  error,  an 
April  25  story  on  the  sale  of  four  news¬ 
papers  by  Clay  Communications  In¬ 
vestors  to  Thomson  Newspapers  in¬ 
correctly  stated  the  first  name  of 
Thomson’s  president.  He  is  St.  Clair 
McCabe. 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Wrongful  dismissal 
charges  filed 

Robert  DeBono,  who  served  as 
Chicago  Sun-Times  vice  president  of 
circulation  for  not  quite  six  months, 
filed  a  $495,000  wrongful  dismissal 
lawsuit  against  the  newspaper. 

In  his  suit,  DeBono  says  the  Sun- 
Times  “arbitrarily  and  summarily  ter¬ 
minated  the  plaintiff  s  employment 
without  cause  or  justification.” 

According  to  the  contract  included 
in  the  court  documents,  DeBono  was 
hired  at  an  annual  salary  of  $1 10,000. 
The  contract  also  included  provisions 
for  a  car  and  club  membership. 

DeBono  was  previously  circulation 
director  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and,  before  that,  for  the  Detroit 
News. 

Sun-Times  officials  did  not  want  to 
comment  on  the  legal  action. 

N.H.  weekly  sues 
Chronicle  Co.  for 
breach  of  contract 

The  publisher  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Times  of  Concord  has  given  up 
trying  to  find  backers  to  revive  the 
weekly,  and  has  subsequently  filed  an 
$1 1 .5-million  lawsuit  against  the 
Chronicle  Publishing  Co.  alleging 
breach  of  contract. 

In  his  suit,  filed  in  U.S.  District 
Court,  publisher  Harlow'  C.  Ide  Jr. 
charges  that  Chronicle  Publishing, 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  other  newspapers  and 
television  stations  across  the  country, 
agreed  to  buy  out  the  majority  of 
Times  stock  for  $879,000  but  backed 
out  a  month  later. 

Ron  Ingram,  legal  spokesman  for 
the  Chronicle,  was  quoted  in  pub¬ 
lished  reports  as  saying,  “There 
never  was  any  agreement.  This  never 
went  to  our  board  of  directors.  1  don’t 
think  it  ever  got  that  far.  Apparently 
there  were  discussions  with  one  of 
our  people.” 

The  suit  says  that  because  of  the 
agreement  and,  in  some  cases, 
because  of  instructions  from  Chroni¬ 
cle  officials,  the  New  Hampshire 
Times  moved  to  new  offices  in  Man¬ 
chester  with  a  five-year  lease.  The 
fledgling  paper  said  it  also  more  than 
doubled  its  payroll,  bought  new 
equipment  and  started  a  total  market 
coverage  program  that  distributed 
more  than  300,000  copies  statewide. 

Ide  charges  that  Leo  Hindrey, 


Chronicle  chief  officer  for  planning 
and  finance,  signed  a  letter  of  agree¬ 
ment  May  15,  1986  to  buy  the  Times 
stock.  However,  Ide  maintains,  on 
June  23  the  Chronicle’s  board  of 
directors  reneged  on  the  agreement, 
forcing  Ide  to  scramble  to  find 
another  backer. 

Ide  has  since  given  up  trying  to  find 
a  backer  for  the  Times  and  is  calling  it 
quits. 

—  Combined  reports 

Ex-columnist  wins 
settlement  in  suit 
against  N.J.  daily 

Former  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald- 
News  columnist  Mike  Stoddard  won 
“a  substantial  sum”  as  settlement  of  a 
lawsuit  claiming  he  lost  his  column 
and  was  harassed  because  of  his 
union  activity. 

The  Stoddard  case  attracted 
national  attention  in  1982  when  a 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
administrative  law  judge  ordered  the 
Herald-News  to  reinstate  him  as  a 
columnist  and  to  resume  publication 
of  the  column. 

Several  big  news  groups  such  as  the 
American  Newspapers  Publishers 
Association  helped  fight  that  ruling, 
which  they  characterized  as  an 
unconstitutional  infringement  of  a 
publisher’s  First  Amendment  rights. 

For  its  part,  several  unions  and 
some  individual  journalists  supported 
the  decision,  arguing  that  newspaper 
management  should  not  be  able  to 
“hide  behind  the  First  Amendment,” 
as  Stoddard  once  put  it,  while  they 
violated  labor  law. 

Stoddard  described  the  April  20 
settlement  as  a  victory  for  newspaper 
reporters  and  columnists. 

“What  this  case  does  is  deliver  a 
message  to  every  reporter  that  you 
have  the  right  to  disagree  with  man¬ 
agement  on  the  policy  of  the  paper. 
Publishers  buy  our  professionalism, 
our  expertise,  but  they  do  not  buy  our 
opinions,”  he  said. 

Stoddard  joined  the  Herald-News 
in  1967  and  wrote  a  weekly  column 
dealing  with  northern  New  Jersey 
issues.  In  1980  he  became  active  in  an 
effort  to  unionize  the  newsroom, 
signing  more  than  a  dozen  open  let¬ 
ters  to  fellow  reporters. 

Two  days  after  the  then-interna¬ 
tional  Printing  and  Graphic  Commu¬ 
nications  Union  won  a  representation 
election,  Stoddard’s  regular  column 
was  pulled  from  the  paper. 


Though  Stoddard  won  his  NLRB 
case,  the  requirement  that  his  column 
be  reinstated  was  later  overturned  by 
an  appeals  court. 

In  February  1985,  Stoddard  filed  a 
civil  suit  in  Morris  County,  N.J., 
naming  as  defendants  former  Herald- 
News  owner  and  publisher  Austin 
Drukker  and  other  past  managers. 
Later  in  1985,  Drukker  sold  the  paper 
to  William  Dean  Singleton,  who 
renamed  it  the  North  Jersey  Herald- 
News. 

Stoddard  said  terms  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  forbid  him  from  revealing  its 
amount.  He  said,  however,  it  allowed 
him  to  purchase  a  28-foot  Swedish 
sloop. 

“You  can  look  up  the  list  price,  it 
ain’t  cheap,”  Stoddard  said.  “I’ve 
named  it  The  Fourth  Estate.” 


A  jury  has  found  that  two  bankers 
were  not  damaged  by  articles  in  the 
Laredo  (Tex.)  Morning  Times  linking 
a  savings  and  loan  institution  with  a 
man  accused  of  trying  to  launder 
drug-trafficking  money. 

A.R.  Sanchez  Sr.  and  his  son,  A.R. 
Sanchez  Jr.,  had  filed  a  $58-million 
lawsuit  against  the  newspaper,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  Mike  Herrera  111,  edi¬ 
tor  Odie  Arambula  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Bill  Bouldin. 

The  Sanchezes,  the  majority  stock¬ 
holders  of  Tesoro  Savings  &  Loan 
Association,  claimed  two  stories 
published  in  the  Times  on  March  17, 
1985,  hurt  them  and  their  business. 

The  main  story,  which  appeared 
originally  in  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
and  was  distributed  by  the  Associated 
Press,  ran  under  the  headline,  “Tes¬ 
oro  Linked  to  Drug  Money.” 

It  quoted  federal  agents  as  saying 
Mexican  businessman  Mardoqueo 
Alfaro  Magarino  was  depositing  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  numerous  accounts 
in  U.S.  border  city  institutions, 
including  Tesoro. 

A  sidebar  written  by  a  Laredo 
Morning  Times  staffer  quoted  local 
authorities  as  saying  Alfaro’s  de¬ 
posits  in  Tesoro  were  being  called 
“the  worst-kept  secrets  in  town.” 

“The  most  important  thing  was  that 
the  articles  were  deemed  to  be  totally 
true,”  said  Times  attorney  Tom 
Coghlan. 

—  AP 
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Bill  to  eliminate  Calif,  open  meeting  law  loophole  is  introduced 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  bill  that  would  eliminate  a  major 
loophole  in  California’s  open  meet¬ 
ings  laws  has  been  introduced  in  the 
state  legislature  with  the  backing  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  other  media  organi¬ 
zations. 

The  measure,  authored  by  Sen. 
David  Roberti,  is  aimed  at  the  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  current  law  which  permits 
secret  sessions  for  almost  any  matter 
involving  possible  litigation  against  a 
governmental  body. 

The  proposed  legislation  is 
designed  to  strictly  limit  attorney/ 
client  meetings  under  the  state’s 
Ralph  M.  Brown  Act,  which  covers 
meetings  by  local  government,  and 
the  Bagley-Keene  Open  Meeting  Act, 
which  applies  to  state  agencies. 

State  Attorney  General  John  Van 
de  Kamp,  who  also  is  supporting  the 
new  bill,  said  at  a  Sacramento  news 
conference  that  the  current  laws 
“provide  a  shield  for  private  discus¬ 
sion  of  virtually  any  sensitive  issue 
which  might  conceivably  become  the 
subject  of  litigation.’’ 

CNPA  general  manager  and  gener¬ 
al  counsel  Michael  B.  Dorais  called 
passage  of  the  bill  “our  top  priority.” 

“Some  city  councils,  boards  of 
supervisors  and  school  boards 
believe  they  may  meet  secretly  on  any 

Losing  candidate 
sues  Chicago  daily 

Losing  Chicago  mayoral  candidate 
Edward  Vrdolyak  has  sued  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  over  an  article 
printed  two  weeks  before  the  cam¬ 
paign’s  end  saying  that  the  politician 
secretly  met  with  a  reputed  organized 
crime  figure. 

The  March  23  article  by  Sun-Times 
political  editor  Steve  Neal  quoted 
unnamed  sources  and  politician  Tom 
Hynes  —  a  candidate  who  dropped 
out  of  the  race  a  few  days  later  —  as 
saying  Vrdolyak  met  with  alleged 
mobster  Joseph  Ferriola  to  get 
“encouragement”  for  his  campaign. 

During  the  race,  which  was  won 
easily  by  incumbent  Mayor  Harold 
Washington,  the  article  itself  became 
a  campaign  issue,  dominating  front 
pages  for  several  days. 

Through  the  furor,  the  Sun-Times 
maintained  it  stands  by  the  story. 
Sun-Times  officials  did  not  have  a 
comment  on  the  lawsuit. 


legal  matter  with  their  (lawyers)  even 
if  no  litigation  is  Tiled  or  threatened,” 
Dorais  continued. 

The  current  open  meeting  statutes 
require  that  meetings  of  public  bodies 
are  “open  and  public,”  except  for 
meetings  that  involve  personnel  mat¬ 
ters,  national  or  public  security,  labor 
negotiations,  license  applications  by 
rehabilitated  criminals,  real  property 

Dad  says  N.Y.  libel 
rule  about  the  dead 
‘spits’  on  kids’  grave 

New  York  state’s  rule  that  the  dead 
cannot  be  libeled  “spits  on  the  grave 
of  our  children,”  a  relative  of  a  victim 
in  a  highly-publicized  1981  murder 
case  told  a  state  hearing. 

Henry  Howard,  the  father-in-law  of 
Richard  Adan,  who  was  stabbed  to 
death  by  jailhouse  author  Jack  Henry 
Abbott,  testified  March  25  that  depic¬ 
tions  of  his  late  son-in-law  in  plays 
were  factually  wrong  and  have  put  the 
family  through  “absolutely  devastat¬ 
ing”  problems.  Howard  said  he 
wanted  to  correct  the  errors,  but  was 
denied  access  to  the  writers. 

In  New  York,  only  living  people 
can  be  considered  victims  of  slander 
or  libel. 

State  Sen.  Emanual  Gold,  who  held 
the  hearing,  is  proposing  a  law  in 
which  a  court  hearing  a  libel  claim 
brought  in  behalf  of  a  dead  person 
would  declare  who  is  right.  There 
would  be  no  monetary  damages  and 
the  law  would  apply  only  to  libelous 
or  slanderous  statements  made  about 
people  within  five  years  of  their 
deaths. 

“We  do  not  need  the  threat  of  legal 
action  to  make  us  act  in  a  responsible 
fashion,”  said  Robert  Atkinson,  vice 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Stan¬ 
dard.  “It  is  wrong  to  place  the  entire 
publishing  industry  of  this  state  under 
the  threat  of  suits  of  intimidation  in  an 
attempt  to  force  responsible  conduct 
from  the  few.” 

The  bill  could  present  courts  with 
the  “serious  constitutional  question” 
of  trying  to  force  newspapers  to  print 
corrections  or  retractions,  Atkinson 
said. 

Richard  Winfield,  a  lawyer  for 
Time  Inc.,  said  the  proposal  would  be 
“too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  result¬ 
ing  loss  of  free  speech.” 

—  AP 


negotiations  and  pending  litigation. 

Under  Roberti’s  bill,  a  government 
agency  may  meet  in  closed  session 
with  its  attorney  only  when  a  lawsuit 
is  actually  pending  or  when  there  is  a 
significant  likelihood  that  one  will  be 
filed. 

Roberti,  who  is  Senate  president 
pro  tern,  termed  his  bill  a  “fair  com¬ 
promise  between  the  need  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  candid  legal  advice  about 
pending  litigation  and  the  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  to  witness  their  government  in 
action.” 

The  bill  is  similar  to  one  that  passed 
both  legislative  houses  last  year  but 
was  vetoed  by  Gov.  George  Deukme- 
jian  because  it  also  included  execu¬ 
tive-appointed  task  forces.  That 
group  has  been  left  out  of  the  current 
proposal. 

Also  behind  the  bill  are  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
the  California  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee,  California  Broad¬ 
casters  Association  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

The  introduction  of  the  measure 
coincides  with  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
number  of  problems  California  news¬ 
papers  are  having  with  government 
agencies  conducting  closed  meetings, 
according  to  CSNE. 

Sex  newspaper 
embroiled  in 
rack  battle 

A  California  sex  newspaper,  which 
last  year  won  a  battle  with  a  transit 
district  over  rack  rights,  is  embroiled 
in  a  new  fight  with  the  city  of  Alameda 
over  the  same  matter. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  city 
recently  adopted  an  ordinance  ban¬ 
ning  the  sale  of  sex  publications  in 
newsracks  within  500  feet  of  a  resi¬ 
dential  area. 

The  move  was  apparently  aimed  at 
the  Spectator,  a  weekly  paper  whose 
last  issue  was  a  special  “Girls  of 
Alameda”  edition.  Billing  itself  as  a 
“No  Censorship  Issue,”  the  edition 
featured  pictures  of  two  “Nude  ‘n’ 
Naughty”  local  women  and  a  caption 
that  asked,  “What’s  a  nice  newspaper 
like  us  doing  in  a  place  like 
Alameda?” 

The  edition  also  featured  a  page 
headed  “Alameda  Island  Girls,”  and 
declared  that  “Not  everyone  is  a 
Bible-thumping,  sex-negative, 
would-be  book  burner.” 

(Continued  on  page  168) 
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Simmons,  Scarborough 

(Continued  from  pa  fie  52) 

ment  explaining  that  the  interviewing  service  first  used 
in  October  and  November  was  “subsequently  dropped 
because  they  could  not  achieve  an  adequate  sample  recov¬ 
ery  rate." 

Negotiations  to  obtain  the  interviews  from  the  service 
took  more  than  two  months,  and  by  the  time  Scarborough 
was  able  to  attempt  second  interviews  with  the  3,000 
respondents,  about  three  months  had  passed  from  the  time 
of  the  first  interview  —  well  past  the  30  days  recom¬ 
mended  by  research  guidelines. 


Scarborough  was  forced,  however,  to 
replace  3,000  interviews  and  1,000 
secondary  interviews  in  19  markets  at  a 
cost  of  about  $70,000  —  the  primary 
reason  for  delaying  the  ratings  study. 


Based  on  analysis  of  the  1983  study,  “it  did  not  appear 
critical  or  even  significant  that  we  complete  the  second 
interview  within  30  days  after  the  first  interview.  There¬ 
fore,  we  started  re-interviewing  the  3,(KK)  respondents,” 
Israel  reported. 

“The  NRC/INAME  (Newspaper  Research  Council/ 
International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing 
Executives)  Research  Task  Force,  in  the  person  of  its 
chairman  and  other  members,  asked  that  we  review  our 
position,”  Israel  continued.  “They  rightly  pointed  out 
that  we  were  now  dealing  with  an  inter-interview  gap 
substantially  outside  the  guidelines  and  that  our  previous 
analysis  had  not  dealt  with  respondents  with  such  large 
gaps. 

“They  convinced  us  that  it  might  be  unsatisfactory  to 
include  such  respondents  in  the  s—nple,  even  though  we 


indicated  that  we  would  constantly  review  the  results,” 
Israel  said.  “As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  we  decided 
to  exclude  the  3,000  first  interviews  in  question  and  any 
second  interviews  that  had  been  obtained,  approximately 
1,000,  and  add  a  new  3,000  sample  to  the  19  markets 
affected.” 

Scarborough  will  prepare  a  technical  paper  on  the  effect 
the  inter-interview  gap  has  on  newspaper  readership  and 
turnover  rates,  Israel  further  reported.  The  base  will  be 
the  1 ,000  discarded  second  interviews  with  the  new  set  of 
second  interviews  completed  within  the  30-day  guidelines. 

In  addition,  Scarborough  has  withdrawn  its  offer  to  sell 
the  completed  ratings  study  to  ADVO,  a  direct  mail  com¬ 
petitor,  after  newspaper  organizations  protested  vehe¬ 
mently  to  what  they  perceived  as  the  unduly  low  $10,000- 
$15,0()0  cost  affixed  to  the  deal. 

Israel  told  E&P  that  the  offer  made  to  ADVO,  as  part  of 
the  unmeasured  media,  was  the  same  as  was  made  in  1983 
and  1985,  allowing  the  company  to  buy  in  at  a  price  lower 
than  the  newspapers,  or  measured  medium. 

He  noted  that  in  1983  and  1985  no  one  complained  about 
the  offer,  although  the  unmeasured  media  did  not  buy  into 
the  studies  in  those  years. 

“It  looked  like  ADVO  was  going  to  buy  in  this  time,” 
Israel  said.  “When  the  newspapers  found  out  they  got 
pretty  uptight.” 

He  added  that  the  deal  with  ADVO  may  have  hit  closer 
to  home  this  year,  and  that  he  did  not  guess  that  the 
newspaper  industry  would  react  the  way  it  did. 

Legal  counsel  first  told  Scarborough  that  it  would  have 
to  make  the  study  available  to  other,  unmeasured  media, 
Israel  said,  adding  that  when  the  company  consulted 
another  attorney  it  was  advised  that  since  the  study  is 
designed  for  the  newspaper  industry,  Scarborough  need 
not  make  it  available  to  others. 

The  offer  to  sell  the  study  to  ADVO  was  made  in 
December,  and  by  April  it  had  not  accepted,  so  Israel  said 
Scarborough  withdrew  the  offer  to  sell  to  ADVO  at  any 
price. 

“We  took  the  position  that  the  study  is  designed  for 
newspapers  and  we  need  not  offer  it  to  them  at  all,”  he 
said. 


IN  BRIEF 


College  gov’t  ousts 
student  editor  over 
sex  service  parody 

The  Student  Government  Associa¬ 
tion  of  North  Adams  State  College  in 
Massachusetts  has  voted  to  oust  the 
editor  of  the  campus  newspaper  over 
an  April  Fool’s  Day  issue  that 
depicted  the  school  president  as  run¬ 
ning  a  telephone  sex  service. 

The  editor,  Thomas  Auclair,  said 
the  only  regret  he  had  about  the  par¬ 
ody  issue  of  the  Beacon,  which  por¬ 
trayed  the  college  chaplain  as  a  “por¬ 
nographic  priest,”  was  putting  the 
president's  extension' number  on  the 
phone  sex  ad. 

Auclair,  who  said  he  wished  the 
student  group  had  merely  censured 
him,  was  in  contact  with  the  Student 
Press  Law  Center  in  Washington, 


D.C.,  and  was  considering  legal 
action  to  challenge  his  ouster. 

College  president  Catherine  A.  Tis- 
singer  had  accused  the  newspaper  of 
sex  discrimination  and  had  directed 
the  student  government  association 
to  investigate. 

Canadian  publishers’ 
group  elects  officers 

Tom  Crowther,  publisher  of  the 
Fredericton  (N.B.)  Gleaner,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  recent  annual  meeting. 

K.A.  (Sandy)  Baird  of  the  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record  was 
voted  vice  chairman-elect.  Vice 
chairman  and  secretary  in  the  coming 
year  will  be  E.  Paul  Wilson,  vice 
president  of  marketing  for  the 
Southam  Newspaper  Group. 


Baseball  player 
attacks  reporter 

A  Cleveland  Indians  player 
charged  after  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
sportswriter  Paul  Hoynes  during  an 
argument  over  a  story  the  reporter 
wrote  about  the  player's  failure  to 
make  child-custody  payments. 

Player  Mel  Hall  was  restrained  by 
six  other  ballplayers  after  he  charged 
after  Hoynes  during  the  clubhouse 
argument.  Hall  was  disturbed  by  an 
article  Hoynes  had  written  saying 
Hall  had  missed  28  monthly  payments 
of  $1,000  that  were  ordered  under 
terms  of  his  1983  divorce. 

Plain  Dealer  sports  editor  Gene 
Williams  said  no  punches  were 
thrown  in  the  incident. 

“We  have  spoken  with  the  Indians 
and  we  feel  we  have  resolved  this,” 
Williams  said. 
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Dow  Jones  study 

(Continued  from  page  40} 

landed  jobs  with  newspapers  and  wire  services.  Public 
relations  agencies  or  corporate  public  relations  depart¬ 
ments  were  the  starting  point  for  8.3%  (9.0%)  of  the  news- 
editorial  grads,  while  advertising  agencies  hired  2.0% 
(3.7%)  and  commercial  magazines  4.4%  (3. 1%).  A  total  of 
66.3%  (67.9%)  of  news-editorial  majors  found  media- 
related  work,  a  higher  percentage  than  any  other  mass 
communications  major. 

Further,  17.2%  (15.4%)  of  the  news-editorial  grads  went 
to  work  in  non-media  fields  and  8.8%  (8.4%)  went  to 
graduate  school.  An  additional  7.7%  (8.3%)  of  the  news- 
editorial  majors  were  unemployed  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

Of  the  news-editorial  majors  surveyed,  35%  (34.8%) 
said  they  did  not  apply  to  a  single  newspaper  or  news 
service  when  looking  for  a  job. 

Newsroom  jobs  attracted  89.5%  of  the  1986  graduates 
who  went  to  work  for  newspaper  companies,  a  9.1% 
increase  over  1985.  Advertising  departments  accounted 
for  9.0%  (9.8%)  of  the  newspaper  hires,  while  the  remain¬ 
ing  graduates  found  work  in  production,  promotion  and 
other  departments. 

The  percentage  of  minorities  from 
the  ciass  of  1986  hired  by  daiiy 
newspapers  increased  to  14%  from 
11.5%  in  1985. 


And,  for  the  third  year  in  a  row,  newspapers  hired  more 
women  than  men  from  j/mc  colleges  —  and  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  those  women  went  to  work  at  non-daily 
newspapers  —  although  the  proportion  of  women  hires 
has  decreased. 

Women  took  53.6%  of  daily  newspaper  jobs  in  1986, 
down  from  64.8%  in  1985.  Of  all  newspaper  hires  in  1986, 
56.6%  were  women,  down  from  61.1%  the  year  before. 

The  percentage  of  minorities  from  the  class  of  1986  hired 
by  daily  newspapers  increased  to  14%  from  1 1 .5%  in  1985. 
Tom  Engleman,  DJNF  executive  director,  noted  while  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  study  on  minori¬ 
ties  showed  a  comparable  figure  of  17%  for  minority 
newspaper  hires,  ASNE  studies  graduates  from  all 
schools,  not  just  j/mc,  so  when  that  is  accounted  for  the 
numbers  are  not  far  off. 

More  than  half  of  the  daily  newspapers  that  hired  j/mc 
grads  last  year  were  located  in  cities  with  populations  of 
100,000  or  less.  In  cities  with  populations  over  one  million, 
10.1%  of  the  graduates  found  employment;  population 
500,001  to  one  million,  10.0%;  100,001  to  500,000,  22.2%; 
50,001  to  100,000, 23.3%;  20,001  to  50,000, 20.0%;  and  less 
than  20,000,  14.4%. 

Engleman  explained  that  the  breakdown  of  population 
groups  is  different  in  the  1986  study  than  in  prior  years  in 
order  to  be  compatible  with  other  studies.  For  future  Dow 
Jones  Newspaper  Fund  studies,  population  will  be  broken 
down  as  it  is  for  1986. 

Of  all  the  newspaper  hires  in  1986,  73.6%  (73.9%)  had 
previous  internships  and  81.6%  (81.3%)  had  experience 
working  on  their  college  newspapers.  In  addition,  more 
graduates  hired  by  daily  newspapers  started  looking  for 
jobs  before  graduation,  87.5%  as  compared  to  70%  in  1985, 
and  71.1%  started  their  jobs  within  one  month  of  gradua¬ 
tion.  Nearly  85%  cf  the  graduates  who  got  newspaper  jobs 


had  two  offers  to  choose  from. 

Radio  and  television  stations  hired  about  1,752  of  the 
graduates,  and  68%  of  those  hires  were  broadcast  ma¬ 
jors  —  down  from  nearly  75%  in  1985.  News-editorial  ma¬ 
jors  made  up  9.1%  (10.8%)  of  radio  and  television  hires, 
3.9%  (4.8%)  were  public  relations  majors  and  6.5%  (3.6%) 
were  advertising  majors. 

According  to  the  study,  since  the  largest  number  of 
broadcast  hires  were  broadcast  majors,  it  should  be  noted 
that  31.8%  (30.9%)  of  the  broadcast  majors  landed  jobs  in 
their  chosen  field,  while  some  15%  (15%)  were  unem¬ 
ployed  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

The  number  of  women  j/mc  graduates  hired  into  broad¬ 
cast  jobs  fell  from  59%  in  1985  to  51.9%  in  1986,  while 
13.5%  (13.6%)  of  the  broadcast  jobs  were  filled  by  minori¬ 
ties 

Public  relations  agencies  and  corporate  public  relations 
departments  hired  about  1,836  of  the  j/mc  graduates,  and 
advertising  agencies  took  on  about  2,047. 

Of  the  ad  agency  hires  from  the  class  of  1986,  70%  had 
either  advertising  or  public  relations  majors  in  college,  and 
59.3%  of  the  pr  hires  had  one  of  those  majors.  Twenty-one 
percent  of  the  pr  hires  were  news/editorial  majors. 

Further,  the  study  found,  24.3%  of  pr  majors  found  jobs 
in  pr  or  advertising,  and  33.5%  of  the  ad  majors  found 
work  in  those  fields.  More  than  39%  of  the  pr  majors  and 
33%  of  the  ad  majors  took  jobs  outside  the  media,  while  at 
the  time  of  the  survey,  over  16%  of  pr  majors  and  12%  of 
the  ad  majors  were  unemployed. 

Women  took  nearly  79%  of  all  advertising  jobs  and  85% 
of  all  public  relations  jobs.  The  number  of  minorities  hired 
into  pr  jobs  rose  by  about  3%  to  almost  13%,  while  ad 
agency  hires  of  minorities  dropped  to  3.4%  from  7.1%  in 
1985. 

Public  relations  jobs  and  advertising  agencies  offered 
higher  median  starting  salaries  to  the  1986  j/mc  grads  they 
hired  than  daily  newspapers  or  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  did.  The  median  starting  salaries  paid  by  the  largest 
mass  media  occupations  are:  $15,300  ($14,560)  for  public 
relations  jobs;  $14,700  ($13,780)  for  jobs  at  advertising 
agencies;  $13,900  ($13,520)  paid  by  daily  newspapers;  and 
$12,600  ($11,180)  for  jobs  at  radio  and  tv  stations. 

The  largest  one-year  salary  increase,  $1,420,  went  to 
students  who  took  broadcasting  jobs.  Advertising  agency 
salaries  increased  by  about  $920,  public  relations  salaries 
rose  about  $740  and  daily  newspaper  salaries  rose  by  $380 
from  1985. 

Nine  out  of  lOgraduates  who  found  media  jobs  said  they 
would  major  in  their  j/mc  specialty  if  they  were  beginning 
college  again,  although  only  17.5%  of  the  grads  who  took 
newspaper  jobs  feel  the  75-25  (liberal  arts-journalism)  mix 
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is  a  good  idea,  down  from  the  approxi¬ 
mately  one-fourth  of  1985  grads  who 
felt  that  way.  Less  than  10%  of  the 
graduates  who  took  public  relations 
or  advertising  jobs  agree  with  the  75- 
25  mix,  and  12%  of  the  entry-level 
broadcasters  approve  of  the  mix. 

In  conducting  the  23rd  annual 
survey,  the  Dow  Jones  Newspaper 
Fund  asked  55  colleges  to  provide  the 
names  and  addresses  of  their  May/ 
June  j/mc  graduates,  and  52  schools 
participated.  These  colleges  were 
selected  at  random  according  to  their 
location  and  size  of  journalism  prog¬ 
rams  and,  with  some  minor  excep¬ 
tions,  the  same  schools  were  used  as  a 
base  for  the  1986  study  as  were  used 
for  surveys  in  1985,  1984  and  1983. 

In  mid- August  1986,  questionnaires 
were  mailed  to  2,050  of  the  graduates, 
representing  9.6%  of  all  degree  recipi¬ 
ents  with  j/mc  majors  in  the  1985-86 
academic  year.  The  questionnaire 
had  a  net  mailout  of  1 ,978,  because  72 
were  returned  undeliverable. 


Majors  of  Minority  Journaiism 
and  Mass  Communications 
College  Graduates  in  1986 


General  Mass  Communications 
Studies  7.2% 


All  Other  J/MC 
Majors  12.5%/ 


Public  Relations 
Majors  21.6% 


'  Broadcasting 
Majors 

27.8% 


Using  the  net  mailout  as  a  base,  1,022  responses  were 
received;  of  those,  943  were  tabulated  as  valid  responses 
and  79  were  invalid.  Response  rate  for  the  1986  study  was 
5 1 .7%,  with  the  respondents  representing  4.5%  of  all  those 
who  received  bachelor’s  degrees  with  j/mc  majors  in  the 
1985-86  academic  year. 


IN  BRIEF 


Value  of  teaching 
journalism  noted 
in  JEA  study 

A  two-year  study  recently  released 
by  the  Journalism  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  (JEA),  a  national  organization  of 
high  school  journalism  teachers  and 
publications  advisers,  found  that  an 
academic-based  journalism  program 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  high 
school  curriculum  offerings  to  teach 
students  communications  skills  and 
freedom  of  expression  concepts. 

The  study,  supported  with  research 
evidence  from  the  American  College 
Testing  Program  (ACT),  showed  that 
“college  students  who  have  studied 
high  school  journalism  or  who  have 
worked  on  high  school  newspapers 
and  yearbooks  score  significantly 
higher  on  various  ACT  tests  than  do 
those  students  who  have  not  had  such 
high  school  experiences,”  according 
to  John  Wheeier  of  Lyons  Township 
High  School  in  La  Grange,  111.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  JEA’s  Commission  on  the 
Role  of  Journalism  in  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation. 

The  commission  has  issued  recom¬ 
mendations  calling  for  academic- 
based  journalism  courses  offering 
credit  toward  graduation  equivalent 
to  any  other  language  arts  courses, 
minimum  standards  for  academically 
qualified  journalism  teachers,  and 
minimum  standards  for  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  academic-based  journalism 
courses. 


The  commission  report  also  lists 
several  competencies  that  high  school 
journalism  students  excell  in,  and  it 
recommends  a  number  of  actions  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  journalism 
and  publications  in  teaching  students 
both  communications  and  personal 
skills.  The  recommended  actions 
include:  active  support  from  com¬ 
munity  newspapers,  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  stations;  direct  resource  help 
from  state,  regional  and  national  pro¬ 
fessional  press  associations;  in¬ 
creased  in-service  offerings  from 
national  scholastic  press  asso¬ 
ciations;  and  the  development  of 
more  effective  journalism  teacher 
training  programs  in  higher  education 
institutions. 

The  report  and  a  digest  of  it  are 
available  from  JEA,  Box  99,  Blue 
Springs,  Mo.  64015. 

Second  directory 
of  minority 
journalists 

The  report  and  a  digest  are  avail¬ 
able  from  JEA,  Box  99,  Blue  Springs, 
Mo.  64015. 

Who’s  What  and  Where  II  is  set  for 
publication  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
according  to  Ben  Johnson,  editor  of 
the  book.  It  will  include  Asian  Ameri¬ 
can,  black  American,  Hispanic 
American  and  Native  American  jour¬ 
nalists. 

The  first  edition  was  published  in 


1985  and  listed  thumb-nail  bios  on 
more  than  2,500  minority  journalists. 
This  edition  will  include  hundreds 
more  entries. 

The  second  edition  will  also  include 
self-help  information  on  how  to  get  a 
media  job,  how  to  prepare  a  resume, 
where  to  get  help  hiring  minority  jour¬ 
nalists  and  a  historical  look  at  Ida  B. 
Wells,  the  noted  Memphis  black  jour¬ 
nalist  who  chronicled  the  American 
tragedy  of  lynching. 

Forms  are  now  being  distributed  to 
thousands  of  minority  journalists 
throughout  the  country.  Deadline  for 
return  of  completed  forms  is  May  15. 
To  obtain  a  form,  send  a  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  Who’s  What 
and  Where,  P.O.  Box  273,  Columbia, 
Mo.  65205. 

D.C.  companies 
will  use  more 
Blacks  in  ads 

Real  estate  developers,  sales  com¬ 
panies  and  advertising  agencies  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  have  signed 
agreements  to  portray  Blacks  in  their 
future  print  and  tv  advertising  in  order 
to  settle  complaints  that  their  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  was  discriminating 
because  it  used  only  white  models. 

The  22  companies,  which  signed 
the  agreement  with  the  Office  of  Hu¬ 
man  Rights,  will  also  pay  between 
$1 ,000  and  $5,000  each  in  costs  and 
expenses  to  the  fair  housing  organiza¬ 
tions  that  filed  the  complaints. 
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tions?” 

The  president  “turned  to  me  and 
asked  what  I  would  do.” 

“I  told  him  that  in  view  of  the  vot¬ 
ing  practices  of  our  farmers  in  ASC 
[Agriculture  Stabilization 
Conservation]  elections,  we  would 
appreciate  a  slow  return  to  a  free  mar¬ 
ket  with  no  government  controls.” 

Now,  some  26  years  later,  Pavlik 
notes  that  nothing  like  this  ever  hap¬ 
pened.  “The  wheat  market  here  and 
around  the  world  is  very  depressed. 
There’s  an  oversupply  and  the  federal 
government  continues  with  its  tight 
controls.” 

A  photo  of  Kennedy  with  the  Ritz- 
ville  publisher  proudly  hangs  in  the 
Pavlik  home.  John  occasionally 
thinks  back  to  1961  and  the  meeting 
with  Kennedy. 

“I  believe  we'd  have  been  a  lot 
better  off  if  he  had  lived.” 

What  about  the  time  the  B-29 
crashed  near  Ritzville? 

The  Journal  was  still  letterpress 
then.  John  keyboarded  much  of  the 
Linotype  copy.  He  was  iit  the 
machine  one  midnight  before  a  Wed¬ 
nesday  press  day. 

A  deputy  appeared.  “There's  been 
a  bomber  crash  in  John  Harder’s  pas- 
tureland.  And  they  [the  military] 
don't  want  anyone  out  there.” 

That  triggered  John  into  action.  Air 
Force  brass  be  damned. 

He  grabbed  the  Journal’s  4x5 
Speed  Graphic,  drove  to  the  home  of 
his  partner.  Another  man  with  a 
pickup  joined  them  and  they  sped 
toward  the  Harder  ranch.  They 
arrived  at  1:30  a.m. 

The  four-engine  giant  had  exploded 
when  it  hit  the  “scab  rock”  pasture. 
Parts  were  scattered  over  30  acres. 

Later  they  learned  that  miracu¬ 
lously  all  15  crewmen,  flying  a  night 
training  mission  form  Fairchild  Air 
Force  Base,  had  parachuted  safely 
into  the  night. 

The  Journal  team  caught  up  with 
the  crew  for  interviews  at  the  sheriff  s 
office,  where  various  farmers  had 
brought  them. 

A  Journal  printer  drove  still-wet 
photographs  to  Spokane,  where  zinc 
engravings  were  made.  He  was  back 
by  noon. 

Crash  details  and  pictures  jammed 
Page  1,  and  the  press  rolled  on  time. 

Associatied  Press  got  most  of  its 
coverage  from  the  Journal. 

John  says  that  story  ranks  as  one  of 
his  weekly  career’s  most  exciting. 

For  sheer  disaster  in  Ritzville, 
nothing  tops  the  1980  eruption  of 
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Mount  St.  Helens,  300  miles  away. 
John’s  town  appeared  in  no  danger, 
but  west-to-east  wind  currents  car¬ 
ried  massive  amounts  of  the  pow¬ 
dered  sugar-like  ash  in  dense  clouds. 
Over  Ritzville,  these  met  east-to-west 
winds. 

The  dust  began  to  fall. 

“1  thought  the  world  was  coming  to 
an  end,”  John’s  wife  Laverne  recalls. 

Up  to  six  inches  of  fine  ash  covered 
everything.  It  took  weeks  to  remove 
most  of  the  volcanfC  dust.  John  says 
an  average  of  14  tons  was  trucked 
away  from  each  home  in  town. 

The  Mount  St.  Helens  coverage 
kept  John’s  staff  busy  reporting 
developments  into  1981. 

The  Journal  noted  that  “the  closure 
of  Interstate  90  and  Highway  395  mar¬ 
ooned  nearly  2,000  travelers  in  the 
city.” 

Wheat  growers  were  advised  to 
plow  under  the  powder  because  it 
would  hold  moisture  in  the  ground. 

Later  Journal  stories  told  what  hap¬ 
pened: 

“Experts  discovered  that  the  ash 
contained  minerals  such  as  silicon, 
calcium,  zinc,  copper  and  lead.  The 
high  level  of  pumice  would  help  retain 
moisture. 

“As  it  turned  out,  the  ash  contrib¬ 
uted  to  a  bumper  wheat  crop.  Once 
the  heavy  coating  was  worked  into 
the  soil,  harvest  activities  went  as 
planned.  The  crop  was  so  thick  in 
many  places  that  combines  had  to  run 
in  first  and  second  gear.” 

Is  there  still  volcanic  dust  around? 

“You  bet,”  responds  Pat  Sullivan, 
John’s  trusted  news  editor.  “Every 
time  the  wind  blows,  you  see  it.” 

The  Journal  grossed  $48,000  and 


had  a  1,800  circulation  when  Pavlik 
and  Wilson  bought  the  weekly  39 
years  ago. 

Pavlik’s  current  sales  are 
$300,000  —  including  $130,00  from 
office  supplies  and  job  printing  — 
with  2,335  subscribers. 

Last  March  in  his  personal  column, 
when  Pavlik  turned  65,  he  told  read¬ 
ers,  “Fm  not  going  to  quit — just 
start  over.” 


Journalists  get 
foreign  fellowships 

An  editor  from  Bangladesh  and  the 
producer  of  a  national  radio  program 
in  the  United  States  are  among  the  12 
journalists  who  have  begun  eight 
weeks  of  intensive  study  and  foreign 
orientation  as  Jefferson  Fellows  at  the 
East-West  Center  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

The  fellows  are:  Yvonne  Chua,  city 
editor  of  the  Ang  Pahayagang,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Manila,  the  Philippines;  Ted 
Clark,  executive  producer  of  the  “All 
Things  Considered”  program  on 
National  Public  Radio;  Matthew  Efi, 
chief  subeditor  of  news  programs  for 
the  National  Broadcasting  Commis¬ 
sion,  Port  Moresby,  Papua  New 
Guinea;  Kenneth  Ellis,  executive 
producer  at  KQED-TV  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.;  Sara  Engram,  deputy 
editor  of  editorial  pages  at  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sitn  in  Baltimore  Md.;  and  Peter 
Kaye,  associate  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

Also:  Hanns  Victor  Lewis,  assis¬ 
tant  foreign  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe',  Abu  Muhammad 
Mufazzal,  editor  of  the  Bangladesh 
Times,  the  largest  English-language 
newspaper  in  the  capital,  Dhaka;  Ng 
Ming-lam,  assistant  director/radio 
division  for  the  government  broad¬ 
casting  organization.  Radio  Televi¬ 
sion  Hong  Kong;  David  Tong,  busi¬ 
ness  writer  at  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  and  author  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  “Pacific  Focus”  column;  Jack 
Waterford,  public  affairs  commenta¬ 
tor  for  the  Canberra  Times,  special¬ 
izing  in  Australian  administrative 
law;  and  Wu  Jingshu,  chief  of  the 
national  news  department  of  the 
China  Daily,  published  in  Beijing  as 
China’s  only  English-language  news¬ 
paper. 

Also  participating  in  the  program  is 
Richard  H.  Leonard,  retired  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wts.)  Journal,  who  is 
at  the  Center  as  an  editor-in-resi- 
dence. 

Study  sessions  at  the  Center  pro¬ 
vide  an  overview  of  the  historic  and 
cultural  background  of  nations  in  the 
region. 
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Travel  writer 

(Continued  from  page  82) 

week’s  visit  to  his  country.  After¬ 
ward,  he  demanded  to  see  my  copy 
before  I  submitted  it  to  the  magazine 
“to  make  certain  it's  correct."  1 
didn’t,  he  hated  the  published  piece, 
and  1  have  never  been  invited  back  to 
that  country. 

In  another  outrageous  incident,  a 
tourist  board  rep  once  returned  a 
published  article  to  me  with  all  but  the 
most  favorable  paragraphs  blue-pen¬ 
ciled,  demanding  that  the  “offend¬ 
ing”  sections  be  edited  out  before  the 
piece  appeared  in  print  elsewhere. 
They  weren’t,  and  1  have  since 
refused  to  cover  the  locale. 

Still  more  pressure  against  writing 
negative  travel  articles  sometimes 
comes  from  an  unexpected  quarter: 
the  media  itself.  The  travel  industry 
spends  billions  on  advertising  and 
promotion,  much  of  it  in  newspapers. 
This  is  often  a  publisher’s  only  reason 
for  allowing  travel  copy  in  their  publi¬ 
cations. 

Some  papers  and  magazines  don’t 
wish  to  offend  advertisers,  which 
means  that  critical  articles,  or  even 
just  well-balanced  stories  that  men¬ 
tion  negative  aspects,  often  get  toned 
down  or  killed. 

1  once  wrote  a  controversial 
piece  —  “Can  You  Trust  Y our  T ravel 
Agent?”  —  that  an  editor  privately 
raved  about,  but  told  me  in  confi¬ 
dence  that  he  dare  not  run  for  fear  of 
losing  advertisers.  It  eventually 
appeared  in  only  two  of  the  20-odd 
city  magazines  for  which  I  was  then 


Batten 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

advances  in  the  next  five  years  will  be 
“even  more  incredible”  than  in  the 
past.  He  said  AP  is  heavily  engaged  in 
research  and  development  in  several 
areas,  but  said  it  was  too  early  for  him 
to  be  specific. 

“AP  is  a  service  organization,  but 
technology  is  the  engine  that  drives  it 
and  transmits  it,”  he  said. 

AP’s  affirmative  action  program, 
initiated  as  a  result  of  a  1983  consent 
decree  signed  to  settle  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  suit  brought  by  several  former 
women  reporters,  has  been  “very 
successful,”  according  to  Batten. 

The  consent  decree  established 
that  about  one-third  of  all  new  hires 
must  be  women,  5%  of  all  new  hires 
must  be  black  and  5%  of  new  hires 
must  be  Hispanic. 

“We’ve  exceeded  our  hiring 
goals,”  Batten  said. 


writing  travel. 

The  travel  writer  figures  out  quite 
quickly  that  he  receives  little  financial 
compensation  for  producing  critical 
articles. 

Another  disincentive  to  totally 
objective  travel  writing  is  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  fee  that  most  publications 
pay  for  such  articles.  An  over¬ 
abundance  of  free  or  extremely  inex¬ 
pensive  travel  material  available  to 
the  average  newspaper  from  wire  ser¬ 
vices,  syndicates,  moonlighting  staff 
reporters,  housewives  on  holiday, 
teachers  taking  vacation  tax-write- 
offs  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  edi¬ 
torial  fees  so  low  that  many  profes¬ 
sional  travel  writers  have  a  hard  time 
making  a  living. 

An  increasing  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  are  trying  to  eliminate,  or  at  least 
ameliorate,  this  incestuous  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  travel  industry  and 
travel  writers  by  refusing  to  buy 
“comped”  material  or  permitting 
their  staff  writers  to  take  free  travel 
junkets.  That  may  sound  promising 
but,  unfortunately,  most  do  not  pay 
commensurately  to  compensate  even 
a  small  part  of  the  free-lance  travel 
writer’s  expenses. 

This  on-comp  policy  occasionally 
leads  to  a  shortage  of  high-quality 
travel  articles,  which  in  turn  some¬ 
times  creates  a  hypocritical  double 
standard  whereby  editors  delib¬ 
erately  avoid  asking  whether  certain 
material  is  comped,  expecting  that  the 
writer  will  not  volunteer  such  sale- 
scotching  information.  If  all  comps 
were  eliminated,  most  small-  and 
medium-sized  papers  would  have  to 
stop  running  travel  altogether. 

Professional  travel  writers  do  not 

The  consent  decree  also  required 
that  women  be  appointed  to  28%  of 
the  bureau  chief  vacancies  that 
occurred  over  the  five-year  period, 
which  ends  on  June  30,  1988. 

Batten  said  AP  is  on  target  for 
meeting  the  goal  but  is  “not  there 
yet.” 

Affirmative  action  “is  a  priority  of 
AP,”  he  said.  “Management  takes  it 
very  seriously.” 

The  affirmative  action  program  is 
part  of  a  much  larger  “personnel 
effort,”  Batten  said.  AP  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  management  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  all  of  its  bureau  chiefs  and 
supervisors. 

Beyond  that,  AP  has  created  a 
“career  development”  program  for 
the  entire  staff  to  apprise  them  of  the 
opportunities  that  exist  within  the 
organization.  “There’s  a  tremendous 
number  of  careers  at  AP,”  Batten 
commented.  “We  want  to  make  it 
more  flexible  for  people.” 

The  people  program  will  make  AP 


like  the  fact  that  some  of  their  col¬ 
leagues  are  forced  to  skirt  the  gray 
edge  of  propriety,  or  that  the  system 
tends  to  perpetuate  and  reward  hack 
writing.  Most  would  prefer  a  more 
honest  and  open  arrangement  in 
which  readers  are  informed  up  front 
when  an  article  is  produced  from  a 
free  press  junket  so  that  it  may  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits  or,  if  the 
comped  system  is  to  be  eliminated 
entirely  from  journalism,  that  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  would  raise 
their  rates  to  a  level  that  would  fairly 
compensate  the  writer  for  his  time, 
trouble  and  expenses. 

What  the  industry  has  to  under¬ 
stand  is  that  many  travel  writers  are 
professional  journalists  who  bring  to 
their  stories  a  knowledge  of  the  entire 
travel  field  and  a  depth  of  perception 
that  few  travelers  can  hope  to  match. 

Travel  writing  is  not  for  overblown 
sybarites  lining  up  for  free  trips,  nor  is 
it  the  last  refuge  of  hacks  and  incom¬ 
petents;  good  travel  writers  have  as 
high  a  standard  of  integrity  and  ethics 
as  investigative  reporters  or  editorial 
commentators.  In  fact,  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  through  years  of  experience  a 
hard-edged  ability  to  separate  fact 
from  fantasy  and  convey  it  to  the 
reader. 

If  editors  and  publishers  will  be 
more  discriminating  about  their  publi¬ 
cations’  travel  sections,  buying  and 
paying  for  truly  professional  material 
rather  than  treating  it  as  either  an 
offshoot  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  or  as  a  perk  for  deserving 
employees,  then  eventually  they  will 
have  as  much  pride  in  it  as  they  do  in  a 
top-quality  business  or  award-win¬ 
ning  lifestyle  section. 

sharper  in  meeting  ever-increasing 
competition.  Batten  believes.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  growth  of  supple¬ 
mental  news  services  as  well  as  Reu¬ 
ters  and  Agence  France-Presse 
“spreading  their  wings”  in  both  the 
U.S.  and  overseas  markets  has 
resulted  in  “more  news  competition 
than  AP’s  ever  had  in  its  history.” 

Supplemental  will  “never  dis¬ 
place”  AP,  he  said,  because  they 
don’t  provide  the  volume  of  local 
“detail”  that  dailies  require.  But  the 
supplemental  do  “go  after  the  big 
stories.”  AP  has  responded  by 
expanding  the  number  of  enterprise 
news  reports  and  features  that  move 
on  the  wire. 

APnow  has  about  140  U.S.  bureaus 
and  will  be  adding  staff  to  “several 
state  bureaus,”  he  said.  There  are 
now  about  90  foreign  bureaus  in  70 
countries. 

“The  growth  of  AP  service  to  for¬ 
eign  media  financed  a  lot  of  the 
[overseas]  expansion,”  Batten  said. 
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Cano 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


The  offices  of  Cano's  El  Espectodor 


“Our  country  is  in  danger  of  com¬ 
ing  under  the  domination  of  narcotics 
dealers,”  said  Francisco  Santos, 
international  news  editor,  editorial 
writer,  and  a  member  of  the  family 
which  owns  and  operates  El  Tiempo. 

El  Tiempo  has  been  anything  but 
timid  in  entering  the  fray  and  has 
enthusiastically  and  aggressively 
picked  up  Cano's  beat  with  “fortis¬ 
simo.” 

“We  are  gravely  concerned  about 
the  danger,  but  the  fear  will  not  stop 
us,”  said  Rafael  Santos,  Francisco's 
brother  who  works  as  deputy  editor. 

Pointing  out  that  Cano  was  the 
twenty-third  Colombian  journalist 
killed  since  1977  in  retaliation  for  arti¬ 
cles  and  columns  criticizing  narcotics 
trafficking  and/or  pervasive  public 
corruption,  the  director  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  largest  professional  journalists' 
association  organized  a  24-hour  mor¬ 
atorium  by  news  media  and  a  memo¬ 
rial  demonstration  to  honor  Cano  and 
showcase  his  message. 

“On  Dec.  19,  two  days  after  Cano 
was  killed,  25 ,000 journalists  and  con¬ 
cerned  members  of  the  public 
marched  through  the  streets,”  said 
Maria  Teresa  Herran,  a  20-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  Colombia  journalism  and 
director  of  the  Circle  of  Newspapers 
in  Bogota.  “On  that  day,  also,  virtu¬ 
ally  all  the  news  media  in  Colombia 
went  silent  for  an  entire  24-hour 
period. 

“Cano  was  —  and  is  —  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  a  free  press  in  our  country,” 
she  asserted.  “The  demonstration 
and  the  moratorium  were  just  the 
beginning.  We  must  not  —  and  we 
will  not  —  let  journalism  be  silenced 
even  though  there  are  those  in  Colom¬ 
bia  who  would  like  to  see  this. 

“Colombia  is  in  an  open  war 
declared  by  the  narcotics  traffickers, 
the  Communist  guerrillas,  the  right- 
wing  paramilitary  groups,  and  other 
outlaw  groups,”  she  said.  “The  press 
has  fought  this  war  in  a  strong  way 
and  many  have  died.  Cano  showed  us 
the  way  and  his  legacy  is  that  we  will 
continue  his  fight,  more  united  than 
ever  before.” 

“If  they  [the  drug  dealers]  would 
have  talked  to  him  for  five  minutes 
they  would  not  have  killed  him,”  said 
Ana  Maria  Cano,  widow  of  the  slain 
publisher.  “A  man  of  this  type  could 
not  have  been  an  enemy  of  anyone.” 

Born  an  aristocrat  and  heir  to  the 
newspaper  fortune  of  the  Cano  fam¬ 
ily,  Guillermo  Cano  was  not  an  elitist, 
but  a  populist.  The  purpose  of  El 
Espectador,  he  said  in  an  interview,  is 


to  raise  conflict  to  the  plane  of  discus¬ 
sion  and  work  for  peace,  progress  and 
prosperity  for  all  the  people  of  Colom¬ 
bia. 

“We  [the  newspaper]  continually 
face  economic  and  political  pressures 
from  not  only  the  outlaw  elements  in 
society  but  from  the  so-called  estab¬ 
lishment,”  Cano  said.  “Private  com¬ 
panies  are  pressured  to  deny  us 
advertising  because  we  dare  to  speak 
about  issues  they  feel  best  untouched. 
Politicians  and  public  often  prevent 
access  by  our  newspaper  to  public 
information  in  an  effort  to  stifle  us. 


. . .  Cano  was  the 
twenty-third  Colombian 
journalist  killed  since 
1977  in  retaliation  for 
articles  and  columns . . 


“But  we  respect  and  print  the 
points  of  view  of  all  the  people  in  the 
country  who  are  working  for  change 
and  progress  through  lawful  chan¬ 
nels,”  remarked  Cano. 

Described  as  soft-spoken,  self- 
effacing,  and  humble  by  those  who 
knew  him  and  worked  for  him,  Cano 
did  not  exude  the  impression  in  his 
editorials  that  he  had  all  the  answers 
to  his  beleagured  country's  many 
socioeconomic  problems.  His  mis¬ 
sion,  identified  in  interviews,  was  to 
bring  problems  to  the  public's  atten¬ 
tion,  generate  thought,  and  offer  pos¬ 
sible  alternatives  for  solutions. 

One  of  the  more  controversial 
options  is  legalizing  cocaine.  Cano 


felt  this  could  be  one  avenue  which 
would  remove  Colombia  from  the 
Prohibition-era  scenario  of  the  U.S. 
in  the  1920s  and  allow  government 
and  medical  control  of  a  problem 
which  is  currently  debilitating  his 
country.  The  price  Colombia  is  pay¬ 
ing  in  blood  and  in  institutional  harm 
is  too  high  to  do  otherwise,  Cano  rea¬ 
soned. 

Just  as  he  never  lived  to  see  his 
newspaper  celebrate  its  centennial, 
Cano  did  not  see  a  resolution  of  the 
cocaine-trafficking  plague  that  is  crip¬ 
pling  his  country.  However,  in  death, 
he  has  left  a  powerful  journalistic 
legacy  which  is  seen  as  unswerving 
and  undeterred  in  its  efforts  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  crusade  and  win  the  war,  a 
war  which  cost  him  his  life. 

Although  the  denouement  of  the 
war  remains  in  the  balance,  Cano 
would  undoubtedly  be  pleased  with 
the  journalism  campaign.  His  belief 
was  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
bullet. 

36  carriers  given 
$4,000  scholarships 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam  Memorial  Car¬ 
rier  College  Scholarships  worth 
$4,000  each  have  been  awarded  to  18 
carriers  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  to  16  carriers  of  the  Indiana¬ 
polis  News. 

The  grants  were  made  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis  with  applicants  judged 
on  length  and  quality  of  service  as  a 
carrier,  high  school  academic  and 
activities  records  and  church  and 
community  service. 
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Bankers  v.  Brokers 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


a  property  is  absolutely  sterling,” 
Gomm  said,  but  his  selling  approach 
involves  making  prospective  buyers 
“see  the  future  the  way  1  do.  I  help 
them  envision  a  business  plan.” 

Gomm  added  that  prospective  buy¬ 
ers  of  a  property  he  is  selling  know 
they  are  competing  with  other  bid¬ 
ders,  but  “there  is  no  regular  dead¬ 
line”  that’s  associated  with  auctions 
conducted  by  investment  banks. 

“We  want  the  freedom  to  develop 
an  offer  rather  than  just  let  them  come 
in,”  he  said.  “Some  auctions  are  Just 
mailhouse  activities.” 

To  Joe  Wells  of  J.N.  Wells  &  Co.  of 
Chicago,  discretion  in  handling  deals 
is  a  major  reason  why  sellers  turn  to 
brokers. 

“The  people  we  deal  with  don't 
want  a  Louisville  situation ;  they  don't 
want  to  be  on  60  Minutes,"  he  said. 
“It  doesn’t  take  any  experience  to  do 
that  [an  auction].  What  takes  skill  is 
getting  the  deal  done  very  quietly.” 

Wells  added  that  often  a  publisher 
selling  his  newspaper  “prefers  certain 
buyers  over  others,”  making  confi¬ 
dentiality  all  the  more  important. 

Publicizing  that  a  newspaper  is  up 
for  sale.  Wells  continued,  also  “cre¬ 
ates  too  much  uncertainty.  Talented 
people  may  get  raddled  and  leave.” 

Defends  “hoopla” 

Ratner  defended  the  “hoopla”  that 
often  accompanies  an  investment 
banker’s  conducting  an  auction  sale, 
saying  the  publicity  was  preferable  to 
the  “rumors  that  go  around  the  indus¬ 
try”  when  brokers  “go  peddle  a  prop¬ 
erty  all  over  town.” 

Although  he  felt  his  newspaper 
experience  was  probably  greater  than 
most  brokers’,  Ratner  disputed  the 
notion  that  a  deep  knowledge  of 
newspaper  operations  was  necessary 
in  order  to  sell  one. 

“When  you’ve  done  one,  you 
understand  the  business.  It  doesn’t 
take  a  lot  of  time  to  get  up  to  speed,” 
he  said. 

“You  need  to  understand  the  finan¬ 
cial  stuff  of  structuring  a  transaction, 
not  what  you  do  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,”  said  Schlesinger.  “If  you 
don’t  understand  the  financial  aspects 
it’s  very  easy  to  get  sandbagged.” 

But  Gruson  made  it  clear  that  his 
decades  of  experience  as  a  reporter, 
editor  and,  finally,  as  a  key  architect 
in  putting  together  the  New  York 
Times'  regional  group,  will  be  a  key 
factor  in  how  he  hopes  to  develop 
business  for  Rothschild.  “1  have  lots 
of  acquaintances  and  friends  in  the 


profession,”  he  said. 

“Commitment  and  the  right  experi¬ 
ence  give  the  best  assurance  for  maxi¬ 
mum  results  in  selling  a  newspaper,” 
said  John  A.  Park  Jr.,  who  cited  his  23 
years  in  the  newspaper  business, 
including  being  publisher  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times.  His  experi¬ 
ence,  Park  said,  has  enabled  him  to 
get  sale  prices  as  high  as  “5.1  times 
the  gross  income.” 


Sydney  Gruson 
Rothschild,  Inc. 


And  Christopher  Shaw  of  Ans- 
bacher  believes  it  is  knowing  the 
“appetite”  of  prospective  buyers  pit¬ 
ted  against  each  other  in  “limited 
competition  negotiations”  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  best  price. 

Gomm,  Dirks  and  Wells  are  among 
those  brokers  who  now  prefer  to 
describe  themselves  as  “media 
merger  and  acquisitions  specialists.” 


All  three  handle  broadcast  deals  as 
well  as  newspapers,  and  they  are 
enlarging  their  services  to  include 
helping  buyers  to  arrange  financing. 

Dirks  pointed  out  that  knowing 
how  to  put  together  leveraged  buy¬ 
outs  has  become  a  necessity  for  brok¬ 
ers.  Many,  many  potential  buyers 
these  days,  he  noted,  are  newspaper 
managers  forming  their  own  compa¬ 
nies  or  small  newspaper  groups  seek¬ 
ing  to  expand. 

Wells  also  stressed  that  his  com¬ 
pany’s  staff  includes  specialists  who 
“find  financing”  for  newspaper 
deals.  “We’re  in  constant  touch  with 
a  lot  of  major  banks,  and  we’re  also  in 
contact  with  a  lot  of  private  inves¬ 
tors,”  he  said.  “There  are  a  lot  of 


wealthy  publishers  who  are  interested 
in  investing  in  other  properties.” 

Bolitho/Sterling  in  Fairway,  Kan., 
is  another  newspaper  brokerage  that 
has  developed  relationships  with 
banks. 

“For  a  good  transaction,  I  can  find 
financing  of  a  $100  million-plus,”  said 
Robert  Bolitho.  “It’s  better  to  lend 
money  to  a  newspaper  than  to  Argen¬ 
tina,  Bolivia  and  Mexico.” 

Gomm  commented  that  for  a 
“quality  property”  the  buyers  are 
usually  “very  sophisticated”  and 
don’t  need  his  help  with  money  mat¬ 
ters.  But  he  also  has  “gotten 
involved”  in  financing  transactions. 

“1  think  we  perform  all  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  that  the  merger  and  acquisition 
divisions  of  any  Wall  Street  firm  per¬ 
form,”  he  said. 

Yet  some  brokers  are  still  reluctant 
to  get  involved  in  financial  services. 

Jimmy  Hall  of  Troy,  Ala.,  for 
example,  said  that  although  he  plans 
to  expand  his  services  in  order  “to 
compete  more  aggressively,”  that 
won’t  include  helping  to  finance 
deals.  “That’s  better  left  to  the  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers.” 

Hall  acknowledged  that  he  has 
“felt  the  impact”  of  investment  bank¬ 
ers  on  his  business,  which  focuses  on 
medium  and  small  newspapers.  “My 
experience,  within  the  last  six  or  eight 
weeks,  has  been  that  investment 
banks  are  contacting  some  properties 
with  which  I’ve  been  talking.” 

While  most  of  the  brokers  inter¬ 
viewed  have  come  to  regard  the 
investment  bankers  as  a  new  part  of 
the  competitive  landscape,  they  did 


not  see  themselves  being  put  out  of 
business. 

“There  are  still  several  hundred 
smaller  dailies  which  eventually  will 
change  owners  and  need  representa¬ 
tion,”  said  broker  Leroy  Keller. 

“I  would  guess  the  brokers  are 
making  more  money  today  than  they¬ 
’ve  ever  made,”  said  Morgan  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Ratner.  “They’re  doing  many 
more  smaller  deals  that  are  getting 
relatively  higher  prices.” 

“If  you  can’t  stand  the  heat,  get  out 
of  the  kitchen,”  commented  Bolitho. 
“They’re  just  competition.  1  don’t 
look  at  them  as  villains.” 

But  at  least  one  old-timer  has 
decided  to  get  out  of  the  kitchen. 

“I’m  closing  my  doors.  I  am  not 


“If  you  can’t  stand  the  heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen,” 
commented  Bolitho.  “They’re  just  competition.  I  don’t 
look  at  them  as  villains.” 
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interested  in  competing  with  these 
financial  wizards,"  said  George  J. 
Cooper,  who  has  sold  dailies  to  New- 
house  and  Ottaway,  among  others. 
He  complained  that  the  high  prices  of 
newspapers  have  resulted  in  owners 
no  longer  thinking  about  a  sale's 
impact  on  the  community. 


“When  sellers  came  to  me,  it  was 
more  important  to  get  the  right  peo¬ 
ple,”  Cooper  said.  “Now  they  don't 
give  a  hoot  about  the  community.  The 
prices  are  so  ridiculously  high,  people 
can't  help  themselves." 

Grimes,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  an 
“if  you  can't  lick'em,  join  'em"  atti¬ 


tude. 

“It's  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
investment  bankers  have  a  staff  of 
people  like  myself  who  are  hired  for 
their  experience,"  he  said.  “We 
could  open  doors  for  them  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  they  would  give  us  their 
financial  expertise." 


A  closer  look  at  Gannett’s  Detroit  News  acquisition 

Bankers  say  it  bought  the  Evening  News  Association  at  a  bargain  price 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Did  Gannett  Co.  get  the  Detroit 
News  for  free? 

Adding  up  the  values  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  assets  acquired  by  Gannett  in  its 
$717  million,  or  $1,583  a  share,  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Evening  News  Associa¬ 
tion  in  February  1986  can  lead  to  that 
conclusion,  according  to  investment 
bankers  and  newspaper  brokers  who 
spoke  with  E&P  about  the  transac¬ 
tion. 

They  said  Salomon  Brothers, 
which  handled  the  sale  for  ENA, 
would  have  realized  a  much  higher 
return  if  the  company  had  been  sold 
off  in  pieces  instead  of  as  a  whole. 

While  investment  bankers  pointed 
to  Salomon's  handling  of  the  ENA 
sale  as  a  way  to  take  a  swipe  at  a 
competitor,  brokers  said  it  showed 
that  the  high-powered  New  York 
firms  didn't  always  realize  the  highest 
prices. 

A  keener  understanding  of  newspa¬ 
per  values,  the  brokers  contended, 
would  have  prompted  Salomon 
Brothers  to  convince  stockholders  to 
agree  to  breaking  up  the  company. 

Salomon  Brothers  responded  that 
in  the  ENA  situation,  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  had  been  put  in  play  by  a  hostile 
bid  and  the  family  sellers  needed  to 
act  quickly  when  Gannett  came  up 
with  what  was  regarded  at  the  time  as 
an  astonishingly  high  offer. 

The  investment  banking  firm  also 
said  that  concerns  over  the  fate  of  the 
Detroit  News,  locked  in  a  struggle  for 
survival  with  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
made  family  members  reluctant  to 
split  up  the  company. 

Peter  Clark,  former  chairman  of 
ENA,  declined  to  comment  on  the 
sale. 

After  acquiring  ENA,  Gannett  sold 
three  television  stations  to  Knight- 
Ridder  for  $160  million  and  the  com¬ 
pany's  two  Detroit  radio  stations  for 
another  $40  million. 


Douglas  McCorkindole 
Gannett  Co. 


ENA's  Washington,  D.C.,  televi¬ 
sion  station,  renamed  WUSA  by  Gan¬ 
nett,  can  be  valued  in  the  $300  million 
to  $325  million  range,  according  to  the 
investment  bankers. 

The  balance  of  sale  price  covers  the 
two  dailies  in  California  —  Palm 
Springs  Desert  Sun  and  Indio  Daily 
News  —  the  Austin,  Texas,  televi¬ 
sion  station,  and  the  two  New  Jersey 
dailies  —  Millville  Daily  and  Vine- 
land  Times  Journal  —  plus  the  New 
Jersey  commercial  printing  operation 
and  four  weeklies. 

“Given  the  [overall]  purchase 
price,  they  may  have  ended  up  buying 
the  Detroit  New  for  almost  nothing,” 
commented  Fred  Seegal,  managing 
director  of  Shearson  Lehman 
Brothers,  which  represented  Gan¬ 
nett  to  move  quickly  on  its  bid 
the  other  assets.” 

Seegal  said  Shearson  advised  Gan¬ 
nett  to  move  quickly  on  its  bid 
“before  anyone  realized  ENA  was 
worth  more  the  game  was  over." 

“Gannett  got  the  total  company  for 
a  relatively  low  price,"  said  Lee 


Dirks,  a  Detroit-based  newspaper 
broker.  “Salomon  screwed  up 
because  they  didn't  know  the  field. 
They  had  no  idea  the  breakup  value 
was  anywhere  near  what  it  was." 

“ENA  left  a  lot  of  money  on  the 
table  because  they  didn't  break  it 
up,"  said  Steve  Ratner,  managing 
director  at  Morgan  Stanley.  "Gannett 
probably  saved  $100  million." 

The  concerns  about  the  News 
could  have  been  addressed  by  selling 
it  first,  Ratner  said.  “Or,  they  could 
have  packaged  it  with  the  Washington 
television  station.  1  here  were  a  lot  of 
other  ways  to  do  it.” 

But  Ratner  was  certain  that  a  buyer 
would  have  emerged  for  the  News, 
remarking  that,  in  a  joint  operating 
agency,  it  “would  be  worth  over  $300 
million." 

Ratner  noted  that  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Co.  also  faced  a 
hostile  takeover  bid  “and  it  was  sold 
piece  by  piece." 

In  selling  ENA,  Salomon  Brothers, 
in  fact,  “made  sure”  that  prospective 
buyers  took  the  prospects  for  a 
Detroit  JOA  into  account,  according 
to  John  Schlesinger,  a  director  with 
the  firm  who  was  involved  in  the  sale. 

“We  talked  about  a  JOA  as  one  of 
the  things  they  should  assess,”  he 
said,  but  there  were  still  a  number  of 
prospective  buyers  who  made  it  clear 
they  did  not  want  the  News  at  any 
price. 

“Who  would've  taken  it  and  on 
what  terms?  They  were  afraid  of  sell¬ 
ing  everything  off  and  being  stuck 
with  the  News,”  he  said. 

Selling  the  News  first  wasn't  an 
option,  Schlesinger  continued, 
because  of  the  need  to  act  quickly  in 
the  face  of  a  hostile  bid. 

“Theoretically,  the  best  way  was  to 
sell  ENA  in  pieces,  but  you  couldn't 
do  it  that  and  be  at  all  responsive  in 
terms  of  timing.  Someone  would've 
stolen  the  company.  There  was  this 
(Continued  on  pafte  156) 
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Detroit  News 

(Continued  from  page  155) 


dissident  group  basically  encouraging 
people  to  come  in  with  tender  offers. 
We  were  also  concerned  that  the 
Lear/Perenchio  offer  would  clear  the 
courts. 

■‘The  board  made  the  decision  to 
sell  the  company  as  a  whole,  but  there 
were  a  lot  of  crosscurrents  within  the 
board  as  to  what  they  wanted  to  do.” 

Television  producers  Norman  Lear 
and  Jerry  Perenchio  put  the  Evening 
News  Association  in  play  in  mid- 1985 
with  a  hostile  bid  of  $  1 ,000  per  share . 
They  later  increased  their  offer  to 
$1,250  a  share,  but  were  prevented  by 
court  action  from  proceeding  with 
their  offer.  In  the  meantime,  the 
public  price  of  the  company’s  thinly 
traded  stock  went  to  $1,300  and  other 
bids  were  solicited. 

“The  way  the  transaction  was 
negotiated,  there  never  was  a  line  by 
line  valuation  of  the  items,”  Schlesin- 
ger  said,  adding  that,  at  the  moment. 


Family-owned 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


common  stock. 

In  some  cases,  especially  where 
younger  children  are  involved,  the 
older  generation  will  retain  the  voting 
stock  and  make  gifts  of  non-voting 
stock,  he  said. 

“All  of  this  has  to  be  in  the  context 
of  what  people  are  willing  to  do,” 
Osborne  said.  “How  do  they  feel 
about  making  gifts  and  giving  up  con¬ 
trol?  The  older  generation  must  make 
a  judgment  that  there  are  members  of 
the  next  generation  they  have  confi¬ 
dence  in.” 

Trusts  are  another  way  to  seek  to 
preserve  family  ownership,  but  they 
also  present  problems. 

“They  can  make  beneficiaries 
uneasy.  They  feel  kind  of  cooped  up 
by  it,”  remarked  Richards. 

But  in  addition  to  vesting  voting 
power  with  the  trustees,  a  trust  can 
also  contain  language  stipulating  that 
a  sale  can  occur  only  for  “compelling 
reasons.” 

“You  want  to  avoid  a  flat  prohibi¬ 
tion  because  that’s  tying  down  the 
future  too  much,”  Richards  said. 
“Something  compelling  might  hap¬ 
pen.” 

Management  Planning  also  devel¬ 
ops  buy-back  agreements  to  help  pre¬ 
serve  family  membership  when  a 
shareholder  cannot  be  dissuaded 
from  selling.  The  firm,  for  example. 


the  Detroit  News  “is  a  real  cost  to 
them  [Gannett].  What’s  the  bargain  in 
getting  a  money-losing  operation  for 
free?” 

Schlesinger  also  remarked  that 
Salomon’s  getting  $  1 75  million  for  the 
Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago  in  the  sale  of 
its  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  refuted 
contentions  that  the  firm  did  not  fully 
understand  newspaper  values. 

substantial  value  allocated  to  the 
Detroit  News,  but  not  as  high  as  you 
would  ascribe  to  a  stand-alone  news¬ 
paper  based  on  recent  sales.” 

McCorkindale  said  that  Gannett’s 
valuation  of  WUSA  was  not  as  high  as 
the  $300  million  to  $325  million  given 
the  tv  station  by  the  bankers,  “but  we 
think  the  Palm  Springs  and  Indio 
papers  are  quite  valuable.  We  also 

“ENA  left  a  lot  of  money  on  the  table  because  they 
didn’t  break  it  up,”  said  Steve  Ratner,  managing 
director  at  Morgan  Stanley.  “Gannett  probably  saved 
$100  million.” 

In  its  JOA  filings,  Gannett  stated 
the  Detroit  News  lost  $13  million  in 
1986. 

Gannett  vice  chairman  Douglas 
McCorkindale,  who  is  the  company’s 
chief  financial  officer,  also  disputed 
the  contention  that  Gannett  got  the 
Detroit  News  for  free. 

“It  depends  on  how  you  allocate 
values,”  he  sad.  “We  certainly  have  a 

acquired  quite  a  bit  of  excess  cash.” 

However,  McCorkindale  was  non¬ 
committal  when  asked  if  Gannett 
would  have  bid  on  the  Detroit  News 
as  a  stand-alone  property. 

“We  never  had  to  face  that  ques¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “We  looked  at  it  the 
way  it  was  presented  —  as  a  pack¬ 
age.” 

Scott  Richards 

helped  write  the  buy-back  provision 
involving  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun 
whereby  John  Costello  purchased  his 
brother  Clement’s  50%  ownership  for 
$28.5  million.  The  Sun’s  buy-back 
provisions  enabled  the  newspaper  to 


that  the  stock  in  question  will  be  sold 
for  a  fair  price. 

“With  newspapers’  borrowing 
capacity,  they  can  afford  to  buy  out 
these  people,”  Richards  said.  “Buy- 
sell  agreements  can  be  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  component  of  a  plan  to  preserve 
family  ownership.” 

Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plans 
offer  another  vehicle  for  preserving 
family  ownership  when  a 
shareholder,  particularly  one  with  a 
large  block  of  stock,  wants  to  sell, 
Richards  said.  In  such  instances,  the 
ESOP  purchases  the  shares. 

Since  the  loans  for  purchasing  the 
shares  are  guaranteed  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  ESOPs  can  borrow  at  favorable 
rates  to  acquire  the  shares  and  then 
pay  off  the  loan  from  the  dividends, 
Richards  said. 

“It’s  all  tax-favored,”  he  added, 
noting  that  because  of  the  tax  advan¬ 
tages  on  the  gains,  stockholders  are 
often  willing  to  sell  to  ESOPs  “at  a 
slightly  lower  price.” 


The  keys  are  a  willingness  of  the  older  generation 
to  bequeath  control  and  income  to  the  next  and  the 
maintenance  of  good  relations  among  family 
members . . . 


remain  family-owned  after  the  two 
brothers  became  embroiled  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  over  its  editorial  direction. 

The  buy-back  agreements  usually 


Richards  and  Osborne  stressed  that 
Management  Planning  cannot  breach 
irreconcilable  differences  among 
family  members.  Nor  can  much  be 


have  arbitration  provisions  to  insure  |  done  besides  selling  when  a  signifi- 
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Regionals 

(Continued  from  page  WO) 


“It's  had  universal  acceptance  among  reporters,”  he 
said. 

Fit  to  print 

Quality  writing  and  reporting  has  also  been  encouraged 
by  the  recently  created  New  York  Times  Regional  News¬ 
paper  Group  wire  service  that  links  the  23  dailies.  The 
NYTRENG  wire,  coordinated  out  of  New  York  by  Andy 
Marx,  supplies  stories  from  the  regional  papers  plus  copy 
from  a  new  two-man  Washington  bureau. 

Marx  said  an  average  of  50  stories  are  now  moving 
through  the  systems  daily,  and  “it’s  my  impression  that 
the  use  of  the  wire  is  increasing.” 

NYTRENG  use  is  particularly  heavy  in  Florida,  where 
hard  news  and  statehouse  stories  get  good  play.  Features 
are  also  used  increasingly,  particularly  the  lifestyle  col¬ 
umn  from  Santa  Rosa  reporter  Susan  Swartz  and  a  wine 
column  by  Dan  Berger,  also  of  Santa  Rosa. 

“Just  having  access  to  NYTRENG  has  been  a  big  help. 
It  gives  us  a  good  choice  of  stories,”  Harlan  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise’s  Balltrip  said. 

New  faces 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  impact  the  New  York  Times 
has  had  on  its  regional  newspapers  is  the  redesign  it  has 
substantially  aided  at  several  of  the  publications. 

A  catalyst  in  the  redesign  has  been  consultant  Lou 
Silverstein,  who  typically  works  with  Mary  Holt,  assistant 
group  designer,  and  the  graphics  people  from  the  paper 
itself. 

Regional  newspaper  executives  are  wildly  enthusiastic 
about  Silverstein’s  work. 

“Lou  is  a  genius.  He  keeps  focused.  His  help  was 
essential,”  Santa  Barbara’s  Douglas  Hope  said.  “The 
paper  is  vastly  different  now. 

“We  spent  many,  many,  many  hours  brainstorming 
with  Lou,  going  over  stuff.  Basically,  [the  redesign 
process]  was  endless  hours  of  brainstorming,”  said  Santa 
Rosa’s  Mike  Parman. 

The  result:  “There’s  a  lot  of  us  in  that  redesign,  too.” 
That’s  no  accident.  Topping  says. 

“You’ll  find  each  [redesigned  paper]  is  different 
because  each  one  of  these  designs  is  intended  for  the 
individual  paper,”  Topping  said. 

Redesign  New  York  Times-style  is  a  relatively  slow 
process.  Silverstein  spent  some  six  months,  for  example, 
working  on  the  redesign  of  the  13,500-circulation  Lenoir 
(N.C.)  News-Topic,  publisher  Lindsay  B.  Mount  said. 
The  new  look  has  been  “very  successful,”  he  said. 

A  NYTRENG  graphics  wire,  using  the  new  generation 
of  Apple  Macintosh  computers,  is  scheduled  to  be 
launched  next  year.  The  wire  will  exchange  graphics 
within  the  regionals,  and  also  provide  New  York  Times- 
generated  art. 

Recruiting  enthusiasm 

Topping  has  also  developed  a  recruiting  system  to 
“build  a  cadre  of  skilled  editors,”  including  minority 
journalists,  for  the  regional  newspapers.  And  with  the 
changes,  editors  have  become  more  enthusiastic  about 
their  papers,  he  said. 

“1  think  the  editors  find  it  very  exhilarating,”  Topping 
said. 

That’s  true,  at  least,  for  Santa  Rosa’s  Parman. 


“There  is  a  commitment  to  quality  .  .  .  that’s  not 
always  true  in  groups,”  he  said. 

And  Lenoir  News-Topic  publisher  Mount  adds,  “There 
are  things  [we’ve  done]  that  wouldn’t  have  been  possible 
without  the  New  York  Times  behind  us.  And  I  know 
because  I’ve  worked  under  a  family  [ownership]  and 
another  newspaper  group.” 


Dilemma 

(Continued  from  page  W4) 

“felt  we  had  been  given  sufficient  reassurance  that  he  had 
kind  of  come  to  his  senses  and  I  felt  he  was  spiritually 
strong  enough  that  with  support  and  help  he  could  (safely 
work  around  children  in  a  parish),”  the  column  reported. 

The  commentary  also  called  upon  a  pedophilia  expert, 
who  noted,  without  commenting  specifically  on  the 
priest’s  case,  that  results  from  treating  pedophiles  with 
traditional  psychotherapy  have  been  “disappointing  — 
the  success  rate  is  not  more  than  one  in  three.” 

The  paper  added  that  little  information  was  available 
about  what  treatment  the  priest  received. 

In  conclusion,  the  three  editors  wrote,  “We  believe  that 
the  people  of  this  suburban  parish  should  be  told  about  this 
priest  and  his  criminal  past.  The  parishioners  may  choose 
to  allow  their  children  to  associate  with  him  or  not,  but  that 
choice  can  be  theirs  only  if  they  are  fully  informed. 

“This  is  not  an  easy  course  to  take.  The  diocese  has 
suggested  to  us  that  by  publishing  the  full  story  we  will 
destroy  the  priest’s  ministry. 

“The  story  was  originally  offered  to  the  PD  and  a 
newspaper  in  the  city  from  which  the  priest  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Cleveland.  The  newspaper  there  decided  not  to 
publish,”  the  column  continued. 

“But  we  are  concerned  about  the  children  of  this  parish 
and  their  parents  and  about  our  social  and  moral  duty  to 
warn  them  of  any  potential  danger. 

“It  is  the  church’s  responsibility  to  act,”  the  editors 
wrote.  “The  diocese  brought  this  priest  here  and  put  him 
back  in  contact  with  children  by  assigning  him  to  regular 
parish  work.  Diocesean  officials  allowed  the  parishioners 
to  believe  this  man  could  be  trusted  and  followed  as  a  man 
of  God.  But  he  is  not  a  priest  like  any  other. 

“The  Plain  Dealer  calls  on  Bishop  Pilla  to  resolve  this 
problem  by  telling  the  parishioners  about  this  priest  and 
his  past.” 

In  a  subsequent  telephone  interview  with  E&P,  Woes- 
tendiek  reported  that  the  priest  has  been  reassigned  to 
duties  that  will  not  involve  working  with  children.  The 
diocese,  however,  is  moving  several  priests  so  that  the 
man’s  identity  will  not  be  revealed. 

“Our  concern  was  that  he  not  be  working  with  chil¬ 
dren,”  Woestendiek  said.  “It  was  unfortunate  that  we  had 
to  do  it  this  way,  but  it  got  it  done.” 

The  executive  editor  noted  that  it  was  never  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  “to  destroy  this  individual  if  he  was 
cured,”  but  the  PD  was  not  sure  that  the  priest  was,  in 
fact,  cured.  He  added  that  the  newspaper  will  be  watching 
to  make  sure  the  priest  does  not  work  with  children  in  his 
new  assignment. 

Woestendiek  also  noted  that  the  newspaper  had  tried  on 
several  occasions  to  meet  with  Bishop  Pilla,  but  he  had 
refused  to  talk  about  the  matter. 

“We  certainly  had  no  vendetta  against  the  church, 
despite  what  some  parishioners  thought,”  Woestendiek 
said.  “We  just  felt  it  was  very  important  that  people 
know.” 
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New  format  for 
Journal  of  Commerce 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  introduced  a  new  format  on 
April  27,  featuring  three  sections  rather  than  two,  with  a 
tabloid  section  devoted  entirely  to  shipcards,  the  daily 
steamships'  schedule  of  arrivals  and  departures. 

The  Knight-Ridder-owned  newspaper,  in  the  midst  of 
its  160th  year,  also  announced  the  recent  appointments  of 
Stan  Erickson  as  editor  and  Bob  Harris  as  general  man¬ 
ager.  In  addition,  the  paper  has  begun  carrying  the  Knight- 
Ridder  logo  alongside  its  flag  with  spot  blue  color. 

Publisher  Don  C.  Becker  explained  that  Knight-Ridder 
told  him  to  “take  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  make  it  a 
newspaper  that  would  be  the  level  of  quality  of  our  [K-R's] 
best  newspaper." 

The  new  design,  which  gives  the  nearly  22,000-circula¬ 
tion  daily  newspaper  17%  more  editorial  space  and  addi¬ 
tional  display  ad  space,  incorporates  a  first  section 
devoted  to  breaking  news  and  a  second  section  dedicated 
to  transportation.  The  third  section  is  the  tabloid  ship- 
cards,  which  formerly  ran  in  the  broadsheet  second  sec¬ 
tion,  and  are  now  also  separated  from  the  classifieds. 

One  new  feature  of  the  first  section  is  a  news  summary 
on  Page  2.  Erickson  explained  that  since  many  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce's  readers  travel  extensively,  a  sum¬ 
mary  helps  them  quickly  locate  the  news  pertinent  to 
them. 

Other  new  features  of  the  newspaper  include  pages 
devoted  entirely  to  imports,  exports,  insurance  and  truck¬ 
ing. 

Becker,  who  noted  that  business  news  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  —  and  will  probably  continue  to 
be  so  —  said  that  the  paper,  which  at  $195  per  year  is  one 
of  the  most  expensive  on  the  market,  hopes  to  double  its 
current  circulation  within  the  next  five  years. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce's  changes  did  not  incur  much 
additional  expense,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  merely  a 
different  utilization  of  existing  resources,  Becker 
explained,  adding  that  in  total  the  paper  has  gone  up  only 
about  two  pages. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  puts  out  over  100 
special  sections  a  year,  also  announced  that  it  is  switching 
the  site  of  one  of  its  overseas  printing  facilities  from 
Amsterdam  to  Geneva.  The  other  site  is  in  Singapore. 


Readers  opposed  to 
tax  on  subscriptions 

Washington  Governor  Booth  Gardner's  plan  to  tax 
newspaper  subscriptions  to  help  support  the  state's  educa¬ 
tional  system  didn't  go  over  too  well  with  the  subscribers 
themselves. 

Responding  to  a  survey  by  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  and 
the  Washington  Newspaper  Association,  93%  of  some 
3,000  subscribers  polled  said  they  were  “not  willing"  to 
accept  the  tax. 

By  coincidence,  however.  Booth's  proposal  was 
shelved  by  both  houses  of  the  Washington  legislature  at 
the  time  the  survey  was  being  made. 

The  governor's  measure  also  would  impose  a  sales  tax 
on  newspaper  advertising.  Both  taxes  would  be  add-ons  to 
the  state's  current  6.5%  sales  tax. 

Discussing  the  survey  results.  Allied  executive  director 
Paul  R.  Conrad  said,  “We  assumed  this  was  the  attitude  of 
our  readers,  but  we  thought  we'd  better  ask." 

Six  dailies  and  16  Washington  weeklies  participated  in 
the  survey. 
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WE,  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form 
a  mere  perfed  Union,  cftablilb  Juftice,  infiire  domeftic 
Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  Defence,  pro^ 
mote  the  General  Welfare,  and  fecure  the  Bleflings  of 
Liberty  to  Ourfelves  and  our  Pofterity,  do  ordain  and  eftablifli  this 
Conftitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Sell.  I.  ALL  Icgiflative  powers  herein  i;ranti;d  (hall  be  veiled  in  a  Congref.- of  the  United 
Statei,  which  lhall  conhll  of  a  Senate  and  Hniire  of  Keprefentatives. 

Sell.  1.  TheHoufe  of  Keprefentatives  (hall  be  coinpofed  of  members  chofen  every  Tecond  ytar 
fcy  the  people  of  the  feveral  Rates,  and  the  elecdors  in  each  Rate  lhall  have  the  qualifications  rrqui- 
fite  for  eledors  of  the  molt  numerous  branch  of  the  Rate  legiilature. 

No  perfon  Riall  be  a  reprefentative  who  Riall  nut  have  attained  totite  ageof  twenty-fiveyrais,a>id 
been  feven  years  a  citiaen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  lhall  nut,  when  cleded,  be  an  ibhabitai.t 
of  that  Rate  in  which  he  Riall  be  chofen. 

Keprefentatives  and  direA  taxes  lhall  be  apportioned  among  the  feveral  Rates  which  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  withih  this  Union, according  totheir  ref|K'dive  numbers,  which  lhall  be  deterinincil  byadJ- 
ing  to  the  whole  number  of  free  perfons,  including  thofc  bound  to  fervice  for  a  term  of  yean, . 
and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-lifths  of  all  other  perfons.  The  aflual  enuineration  Ih.iil 
be  made  within  three  years  after  the  firR  meeting  u|  the  Congrefs  of  the  United  States,  atid  within 
every  fubfequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  fuch  manner  as  they  lhall  by  law  diirfl.  The  number  cf 
reprefentatives  lliall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thoufand,  but  each  Rate  Ih.ill  have  at  IcaR  on.: 
reprefentative;  and  until  fuch  enumeration  lhall  be  made,  the  Rate  of  Ncw.Haiiiplhirc  fliall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  ebufe  three,  Mafiachufetts  eight,  Khodc-Ifland  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Conneclienr 
five,  New-York  fix,  Newr-Jerfey  four,  Pennfylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  fix,  Virginia 
ten,  North-Ctrolina  five,  South-Carolin.a  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  reprefentation  from  any  Rate,  the  Executive  authority  thereof 
lhall  ilfue  writs  of  elcflioo  to  fill  fuch  vacancies. 

The  tloufe  of  Keprefentatives  Riall  cliufc  their  Speaker  and  other  officers;  and  Riall  have  il.c 
foie  power  of  impeachment. 

Sell.  X.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  Riall  be  compofed  of  two  fenators  from  each  Rate,  chc- 
fen  by  the  legiflature  thereof,  for  fix  years;  and  each  fenator  fliall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  fliall  be  alfcmbled  in  confequ'ence  of  the  firR  election,  they  fliall  be  divi. 
ded  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  clafles.  The  feats  of  the  fenators  of  the  firR  clafs  11  -i  be  vaci- 
ted  at  the  expiration  of  the  ferond  year,  of  the  fecond  clafs  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourin  year,  ami 
of  the  third  clafs  at  the  expiration  of  the  fixth  year,  fo  that  one-third  may  be  chofen  every  fccon.l 
year;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  rcfignation,  or  olherwile,  during  the  reeefs  of  the  Legiflature  n:' 
any  Rate,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  ilie 
Legiflature,  which  lhall  then  fill  fuch  vacancies. 

No  perfon  lhall  be  a  fenator  who  lhall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  i^i^ull  not,  when  defied,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  I'.iie 
'  -  which  he  lhall  be  chofen. 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  in  its  September  12,  1987  issue.  This  issue  will  salute  this 
truly  great  document  and  the  contributions  of  the  press  in  upholding  it. 

The  first  public  display  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  appeared  in  a  newspap¬ 
er  —  The  Pennsylvania  Packet  —  on  September  19, 1787.  A  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  page  will  be  tipped  into  E&P’s  September  12  issue.  The  insert 
will  be  accompanied  by  an  article  by  Professor  Frederic  B.  Farrar,  the 
eminent  historian,  newspaperman,  teacher  and  author,  on  the  role  news¬ 
papers  played  before  and  during  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
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Henry  Ansbacher 
restructures 
its  operation 

Following  the  departure  of  two  key 
executives,  the  media  and  acquisi¬ 
tions  firm  of  Henry  Ansbacher  Inc. 
announced  the  hiring  of  seven  new 
people  and  a  restructuring  of  its  op¬ 
erations. 

The  departed  executives  were 


Campus  adviser 
to  keep  job  in 
lawsuit  settlement 

The  embattled  staff  adviser  of 
Northern  Illinois  University’s  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  dropped  his  $1 10,000 
federal  lawsuit  against  the  school  in 
return  for  his  job. 

Under  terms  of  the  out-of-court  set¬ 
tlement  (April  28)  adviser  Jerry 
Thompson  will  remain  adviser  of  the 
Northern  Star  student  newspaper.  In 
addition,  NIU  will  pay  $15,000  of  the 
S23,(X)0  in  legal  bills  Thompson  ran  up 
during  the  yearlong  court  fight. 

Thompson  came  under  fire  in  April 
1986  when  he  was  removed  from  the 
Star  and  assigned  to  a  university 


Winners 

(Continued  from  page  106) 


Lufkin  Daily  News,  winners  of  the 
1977  prize  for  meritorious  public  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  story  of  a  local  man  who 
died  in  a  Marine  training  camp,  which 
grew  into  an  investigation  of  that 
death  and  reforms  in  Marine  Corps 
recruiting  and  training  practices. 

•  Erwin  H.  “Skeeter”  Hagler, 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  1980  feature 
photography  winner  for  a  series  on 
the  Western  cowboy. 

•  Larry  C.  Price,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  whose  photographs  from 
Liberia  won  the  1981  spot  news 
photography  Pulitzer. 

•Ben  Sargent,  Austin  American- 
Statesman,  winner  of  the  1982  prize 
for  editorial  cartoons. 

•  James  B.  Dickman,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  1983  feature  photography 
winner  for  his  photos  of  life  and  death 
in  El  Salvador. 

•  Mark  Thompson  and  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  1985  meritori¬ 
ous  public  service  winner,  for  a  series 
on  “mast  bumping,"  a  problem  cited 
as  a  cause  in  helicopter  crashes 
involving  aircraft  built  by  Bell  Heli- 


senior  vice  president  Will  Whetzel, 
who  joined  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co., 
and  senior  vice  president  Richard 
Cohen,  who  went  to  Adler  &  Shay- 
kin. 

Chairman  Christopher  Shaw  said 
Ansbacher  will  be  structured  into 
three  teams. 

President  Peter  Kent  will  be 
responsible  for  the  West  Coast  and 
selected  Middle  West  states.  He  will 
be  joined  by  vice  presidents  Bruce  A. 
Brown  and  Roy  Weissman  and  assis¬ 
tant  vice  president  Eric  Straus.  Straus 


public  relations  post. 

Thompson  was  transferred  by  then- 
NIU  president  Clyde  Wingfield,  who 
objected  to  a  series  of  articles  that 
reported  on  alleged  overspending 
during  the  remodeling  of  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  state-owned  residence. 

In  his  lawsuit  challenging  his 
removal,  Thompson  argued  he  was 
transferred  in  retaliation  for  those 
articles.  The  school,  for  its  part,  said 
Thompson  was  removed  because  of 
loose  accounting  and  financial  proce¬ 
dures  at  the  newspaper. 

Ironically,  just  10  days  after 
Thompson  filed  his  lawsuit,  Wingfield 
resigned  after  being  warned  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Board  of  Regents  intended  to  fire 
him.  A  state  Senate  committee  also 
investigated  the  charges  raised  by  the 
Northern  Star. 


copter/Textron. 

•  Craig  E lournoy ,  George  Rodrigue 
and  project  editor  Howard  Swindle, 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  winners  of 
the  1986  national  reporting  Pulitzer 
for  an  investigation  into  subsidized 
housing  that  uncovered  patterns  of 
racial  discrimination  and  segregation 
in  public  housing  across  the  United 
States. 

Ad  expenditures  up 
9.8%  for  February 

Expenditures  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  Eebruary  totaled  $2,089  bil¬ 
lion,  an  increase  of  9.8%  over  Febru¬ 
ary  1986,  according  to  estimates  from 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

Retail  advertising  for  the  month 
was  up  7.5%  to  $1,049  billion, 
national  was  up  2.7%  for  the  same 
period  to  $262  million,  and  classified 
continued  strong  with  expenditures  of 
$778  million,  an  increase  of  15.9%. 

For  the  first  two  months  of  1987, 
newspaper  advertising  expenditures 
were  $4,146  billion,  an  increase  of 
10.2%.  Retail  advertising  for  the  two 
month  period  was  up  9.1%,  while 
national  rose  1.0%  and  classified 
showed  a  15.3%  increase. 


and  Weissman  are  new  hires. 

Senior  vice  president  Matti  Prima, 
newly  hired  vice  presidents  Alan 
Landry  and  Michael  Mac  Innis  and 
assistant  vice  president  Richard  Lip- 
stein,  will  represent  the  Midwest  and 
Middle  Atlantic  states. 

The  third  team  will  be  headed  by 
senior  vice  president  Hylton  Philip- 
son  and  concentrate  on  the  North¬ 
eastern  and  Southeastern  states.  The 
team  will  also  consist  of  three  new 
hires:  vice  presidents  Lawrence 
Goodhue  II  and  assistant  vice  presi¬ 
dents  Derek  Goodman  and  William 
McCluskey. 


Soy  ink 

(Continued  from  page  102) 


Environmental  factors  promise  to 
play  an  important  role  in  what  kind  of 
inks  are  used,  production  executives 
say. 

For  example,  publishers  pressured 
ink  suppliers  a  little  over  a  year  ago  to 
use  more  expensive  refined  oils  in 
news  inks  to  avoid  the  hazardous 
classification  entailed  in  using 
cheaper  oil. 

The  same  situation  might  occur 
with  soy-based  inks,  especially  in 
light  of  increasingly  strict  regulation 
of  hazardous  waste  disposal  and 
increasing  legal  liability  stemming 
from  newspapers  being  involved  as 
responsible  parties  in  hazardous 
waste  dump  sites. 

“Disposal  of  waste  is  difficult,  and 
is  getting  worse,”  Cashau  said.  He 
said  of  the  soy-based  ink:  “There’s  no 
reason  why  it  shouldn’t  be  accepted 
at  a  landfill  as  any  vegetable  product 
should  be.” 

But  state  regulations  vary  widely 
and  he  was  not  sure  how  soy-based 
ink  waste  would  be  treated.  Cashau 
said  news  ink  itself  is  classified  as  a 
hazardous  material  in  some  states,  as 
is  press  waste  containing  petroleum- 
based  ink  and  solvents. 

Uncertainties  about  soy-based  ink 
include  questions  about  its  stability 
over  time,  its  relative  inexperience 
under  production  conditions  and  the 
stability  of  petroleum  and  vegetable 
oil  prices. 

The  use  of  soy  oil  also  opens  the 
possibility  that  other  vegetable  oils, 
such  as  palm  oil,  might  be  suitable  for 
the  300  million  pounds  of  oil  a  year 
used  in  news  ink. 

Myers  said  the  ink  left  over  from 
tests  in  the  farm  weekly  was  used  on 
pages  of  the  Gazette  with  the  same 
“exceptionally  good”  results, 
including  good  laydown  and  good 
coverage.  In  that  way  he  discovered  it 
was  compatible  with  petroleum- 
based  ink. 
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Columnist’s  motive:  giving  auto  advice 

Arizona  resident  Robert  Sikorsky  writes  two  weekly  car  features 
for  the  New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corporation 


By  David  Astor 

When  Reader’s  Digest  was  looking 
for  an  auto  writer  to  do  a  story,  they 
contacted  columnist  Robert 
Sikorsky. 

The  result  was  a  piece  called 
“Highway  Robbery:  The  Scandal  of 
Auto  Repair  in  America,”  which 
appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
mass-circulation  magazine.  To  write 
it,  Sikorsky  spent  over  two  months 
driving  10,000  miles  through  33 
states.  He’d  periodically  disconnect  a 
spark  plug  in  his  car,  and  then  go  to  a 
garage  to  see  what  would  happen. 

What  happened,  said  Sikorsky, 
was  “amazing.”  Of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  225  garages  that  he  visited, 
only  28%  ended  up  giving  his  car  a 
satisfactory  repair.  This  figure 
included  times  when  Sikorsky’s  auto 
wasn’t  repaired  at  all.  But  when  a 
mechanic  actually  did  do  some  work, 
the  success  ratio  was  still  just  44%  — 
with  Sikorsky  frequently  over¬ 
charged,  sold  unneeded  parts,  and  so 
on. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  incompetence  and 
there’s  a  lot  of  dishonesty,”  said 
Sikorsky,  who  is  currently  in  the 
midst  of  a  tour  to  promote  the  Digest 
article.  “It  really  is  a  jungle.”  But  the 
piece  was  not  all  doom  and  gloom, 
because  Sikorsky  also  offered  advice 
on  how  to  improve  one’s  chances  of 
getting  a  vehicle  fixed  right. 

Sikorsky  also  offers  auto-related 
advice  (and  information)  in  his 
“Drive  It  Forever”  and  “Ridin’  In 
Style”  columns  distributed  by  the 
New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales 
Corporation  (which  will  eventually 
syndicate  the  Digest  piece,  too).  And 
while  Sikorsky’s  weekly  features  are 
usually  not  quite  as  investigatory  as 
the  Digest  story,  Sikorsky  is  willing  to 
be  critical  when  the  need  arises. 

“Drive  It  Forever,”  which  began  in 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star  over  a  year 
before  entering  syndication  in  1985, 
discusses  car  care  as  well  as  matters 
ranging  from  buying  a  good  used  auto 
to  driving  safely  in  bad  weather. 

Sikorsky  also  answers  reader  ques¬ 
tions  culled  from  the  approximately 
100  letters  he  receives  each  week. 
People  most  often  ask  about  what 


Robert  Sikorsky 


kind  of  car  they  should  purchase,  how 
to  find  a  good  mechanic,  what  gaso¬ 
line  and  oil  they  should  use,  how  often 
they  should  change  their  motor  oil, 
whether  they  should  worry  about  the 
move  to  unleaded  gasoline  if  they  still 
own  a  car  needing  leaded  gas,  and  so 
on. 

“Drive  It  Forever”  also  periodi¬ 
cally  features  a  section  —  called  “The 
High-Mileage  Club”  —  in  which  car 
owners  relate  their  experiences  with 
vehicles  that  have  lasted  more  than 
100,000  miles  without  major  repairs. 
One  reader  reported  reaching  432,000 
miles  on  a  still-running  1969  Oldsmo- 
bile  Vista  Cruiser  station  wagon. 

Papers  carrying  the  750-word 
“Drive  It  Forever”  —  which  occa¬ 
sionally  uses  humor  —  include  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Kansas  City 
Times,  Phoenix  Gazette,  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  and  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une. 

“Ridin’  In  Style,”  which  also 
debuted  in  the  Star  before  the  Times 
syndicate  picked  it  up  last  year,  is  a 
test-drive  column.  Sikorsky  drives  a 
car  for  at  least  a  week,  and  then 
praises  and/or  criticizes  its  appear¬ 
ance,  performance,  etc.  —  while  also 
offering  data  such  as  price  and  esti¬ 
mated  mileage.  Different-priced  vehi¬ 
cles  from  various  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  manufacturers  are  evaluated. 

The  over-900-word  feature  appears 


in  papers  such  as  the  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee  and  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times. 

As  with  “Drive  It  Forever,” 
Sikorsky  aims  “Ridin’  In  Style”  at 
the  average  newspaper  reader.  While 
“automotive  buffs”  are  among  the 
people  perusing  his  columns, 
Sikorsky  said  he  wants  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  men  and  women  who  might 
not  know  much  about  cars.  Helping 
him  in  this  approach  is  a  down-to- 
earth,  conversational  writing  style  — 
as  illustrated  by  the  following  “Ridin’ 
In  Style”  excerpt: 

“You  can  sum  up  the  Buick  Regal 
Turbo  Cqupe  in  one  word:  Perfor¬ 
mance,  with  a  capital  ‘P.’  The  Regal 
Turbo  is  a  rocker  and  a  shocker,  a 
gutsy,  big  car  that  harks  back  to  the 
performance  cars  of  yesterday  in 
more  ways  than  one  —  believe  it  or 
not,  it’s  rear-wheel  drive.” 

Sikorsky  ended  this  column,  as  he 
does  with  all  “Ridin’  In  Style” 
pieces,  by  providing  brief  car  evalua¬ 
tions  from  his  wife  Rogga  and  son 
Kyle.  The  12-year-old,  in  describing 
the  Buick,  observed:  “Boy,  this  thing’ 
has  a  lot  more  power  than  a  Yugo!” 

Kyle’s  frequently  funny  comments 
have  built  him  a  bit  of  a  following.  “A 
lot  of  people  tell  me  they  see  what 
Kyle  is  saying  before  reading  [my  part 
of]  the  column,”  noted  Sikorsky  with 
a  laugh. 

Sikorsky,  50,  has  been  interested  in 
cars  ever  since  he  was  a  youngster 
himself.  The  columnist  fondly 
recalled  driving  and  tinkering  with  his 
grandmother’s  old  1936  Dodge  truck 
at  the  age  of  16. 

The  Pittsburgh  native  went  on  to 
major  in  geology  and  anthropology  at 
the  University  of  Arizona  in  Tucson 
(where  Sikorsky  now  lives  and 
works).  He  later  embarked  on  a 
career  as  an  oil  company  engineer. 

Sikorsky,  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers,  became 
widely  known  as  an  auto  writer 
through  books  such  as  How  to  Get 
More  Miles  Per  Gallon  (St.  Martin’s 
Press,  1978),  which  was  excerpted  by 
the  Times  syndicate  and  went  on  to 
sell  about  500,000  copies;  Drive  It 
Forever  (McGraw-Hill,  1983);  and 
Break  It  in  Right!  How  to  Make  Your 
New  Car  Last  (Avon,  1984). 
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The  columnist  also  wrote  Fools’ 
Gold:  The  Facts,  Myths,  and  Legends 
of  the  Lost  Dutchman  Mine  and  the 
Superstition  Mountains  (Golden 
West  Publishers,  1983),  which 
reflects  Sikorsky’s  interest  in  lost 
mines,  lost  treasures,  and  ghost 
towns. 

Sikorsky  —  who  received  three 
awards  from  his  peers  at  the  annual 
automotive  journalists  conference  in 
Las  Vegas  this  past  December  —  is 
currently  updating  the  Drive  It  For¬ 


ever  book  for  spring  1988  release,  and 
is  also  writing  a  series  of  auto-related 
booklets  that  will  be  offered  through 
his  column.  A  fuel  economy  booklet 
Sikorsky  once  did  for  Arizona  was  the 
state’s  most  popular  giveaway  ever. 

In  the  non-writing  area,  Sikorsky 
recently  started  an  automotive  televi¬ 
sion  show  in  Tucson,  continues  to 
make  guest  tv  and  radio  appearances, 
gives  speeches  and  seminars,  and 
does  consulting  work  for  various 
companies. 


One  thing  Sikorsky  frequently  talks 
about  —  and  writes  about  —  is  auto¬ 
motive  trends.  He  noted  that  com¬ 
puterization  is  becoming  very  popular 
in  cars,  that  there  is  a  growing  short¬ 
age  of  trained  mechanics  (partly 
because  of  the  increased  complexity 
of  autos),  and  that  prices  are  continu¬ 
ing  to  rise  —  with  the  average  new  car 
costing  over  $12,300  last  year. 

Given  a  figure  like  that,  said 
Sikorsky,  “I  can’t  blame  people  for 
wanting  their  cars  to  last!" 


NCS  cartoonist  award  nominations  are  announced 


The  National  Cartoonists  Society 
(NCS)  has  released  the  list  of  nomi¬ 
nees  for  its  41st  annual  awards,  with 


the  winners  to  be  announced  May  23 
at  New  York  City’s  Plaza  Hotel. 
Nominated  in  the  humor  strip  cate- 


LATS  is  distributing  Lank  feature 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
has  taken  over  distribution  of  Edith 


Edith  Lank 


Lank’s  weekly  “House  Calls"  real 
estate  column,  which  she  previously 
self-syndicated  for  ten  years. 

Papers  running  the  7()0-word  ques- 
tion-and-answer  feature  include  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Detroit  News,  Houston  Post, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Miami  Herald, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  San 
Antonio  Light,  and  San  Diego  Union. 

The  award-winning  Lank,  a  former 
real  estate  broker,  is  the  author  of 
three  books.  She  has  also  written  arti¬ 
cles  for  magazines  such  as  Time  and 
The  New  Yorker,  and  has  hosted  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  programs. 

Lank  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  gradu¬ 
ate  in  journalism  and  English  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  and  now  lives  in 
upstate  New  York. 


Feature  takes  a  look  at  friendship 


A  yearlong  column  about  friend¬ 
ship  is  being  offered  by  the  New  York 
Times  Syndication  Sales  Corporation. 

The  weekly  500-word  feature  is 
being  adapted  from  Among  Friends: 
Who  We  Like,  Why  We  Like  Them, 
and  What  We  Do  With  Them 
(McGraw-Hill,  1987)  by  award-win¬ 
ning  writer  Letty  Cottin  Pogrebin. 

In  one  “Among  Friends”  column 
she  notes:  “Asked  what  aspects  of 
life  gave  them  the  most  satisfaction, 
most  Americans  ranked  their  friends 
relatively  high  on  the  list:  spouse/ 
lover,  family,  friends,  religion,  recre¬ 
ation,  work,  and  community  activ¬ 
ity.” 

Pogrebin  is  a  co-founder  of  Ms., 
and  continues  to  edit  the  magazine 


today.  She  is  also  a  founding  member 
of  the  National  Women’s  Political 
Caucus,  and  is  on  the  governing  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Authors  Guild. 

The  47-year-old  New  York  City 
resident  published  her  first  book. 
How  to  Make  It  in  a  Man’s  World,  in 
1970.  She  also  wrote  three  other 
books  prior  to  Among  Friends,  edited 
a  collection  of  children’s  literature, 
and  co-developed  Free  to 
Be  .  .  .  You  and  Me  with  Mario 
Thomas. 

Pogrebin  wrote  “The  Working 
Woman”  column  for  Ladies  Home 
Journal  from  1971  to  1981,  and 
penned  a  series  of  “Hers”  columns 
for  the  New  York  Times  in  1983. 


gory  were  “Hagar  the  Horrible” 
creator  Dik  Browne  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  “Blondie”  artist  Stan 
Drake  of  King,  and  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  creator  Bill  Watterson  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

Syndicated  panel  nominees  are 
“Life  With  Robinson”  creator  Jerry 
Robinson  of  the  Cartoonists  &  Writ¬ 
ers  Syndicate,  “Frank  and  Ernest” 
creator  Bob  Thaves  of  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  (NEA),  and 
“Herman”  creator  Jim  Unger  of  Uni¬ 
versal. 

(Continued  on  page  166) 
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READERS  ARE 
A  SNAP 
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Travel  and  photography  writers  Ann 
and  Carl  Purcell  make  taking  a  ^eat 
picture  a  snap.  And  they  use  a  ^oto 
in  each  weekly  column  to  demon¬ 
strate  fail-proof  techniques.  Shoot 
your  request  for  VACATION  CAM¬ 
ERA  in  now,  and  we'll  send  you  more 
readers  in  a  flash. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  our  packages.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the  pack¬ 
age  that  ties  up  readership  and 
revenues. 
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Davy  is  syndicating  bizarre  panel 


(Continued  from  page  165) 

Story  strip  nominees  are  “Prince 
Valiant”  cartoonist  John  Cullen  Mur¬ 
phy  of  King,  “Rip  Kirby”  cartoonist 
John  Prentice  of  King,  and  “Gasoline 
Alley”  cartoonist  Jim  Scancarelli  of 
Tribune  Media  Services  (TMS). 

Editorial  cartoonist  nominees  are 
Jim  Borgman  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  King,  Doug  Marlette  of 
the  Charlotte  Observer  and  TMS,  and 
Paul  Rigby  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  Copley  News  Service. 

Sports  cartoonist  nominees  are  Bill 
Gallo  of  the  Daily  News,  Bill  Hinds  of 
the  Universal-distributed  “Tank 
McNamara,”  and  Paul  Szep  of  Golf 
Digest. 

Special  feature  nominees  are  Mort 
Drucker,  “Small  Society”  cartoonist 
Bill  Yates  of  King,  and  Henri  Arnold, 
who  does  “Jumble”  for  TMS. 

There  are  also  three  nominees  in 
each  of  the  following  non-newspaper 
cartooning  categories:  advertising, 
animation,  comic  books,  illustration, 
and  magazines. 

All  33  nominees  for  the  1 1  NCS 
award  categories  are  in  competition 
for  the  Reuben  Award  as  “Outstand¬ 
ing  Cartoonist  of  the  Year,”  which 
will  be  announced  at  the  end  of  the 
evening  May  23. 

Other  Reuben  weekend  events  will 
include  a  May  22  cocktail  party.  That 
evening,  “Peanuts”  creator  Charles 
M.  Schulz  of  United  Feature  Syndicate 
will  be  inducted  into  the  Museum  of 
Cartoon  Art’s  Hall  of  Fame. 

May  23  will  feature  a  cruise  around 


A  bizarre  daily  comic  panel  called 
“The  Way  You  Are”  is  being  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Davy  Associates  of  Dana 
Point,  Calif. 

The  cartoon  feature,  which  has 
appeared  in  the  Flagstaff  Arizona 


Manhattan  prior  to  the  Reuben  eve¬ 
ning,  and  the  weekend  will  end  with  a 
May  24  brunch. 

In  other  news,  “The  Lock- 
horns”/"  Agatha  Crumm”/“What  A 
Guy!”  creator  Bill  Hoest  of  King  has 
been  elected  to  a  two-year  term  as 
NCS  president,  effective  next  month. 

Other  new  NCS  officers  with  a  syn¬ 
dicate  affiliation  will  include  first  vice 
president  Fred  Lasswell,  who  does 
“Barney  Google  &  Snuffy  Smith”  for 
King;  second  vice  president  Bill 
Rechin,  who  draws  “Crock”  and 
“Out  of  Bounds”  for  North  America 
Syndicate;  secretary  Hy  Eisman,  who 
does  “The  Katzenjammer  Kids”  for 
King;  U.S.  national  representative 
Etta  Hulme,  who  does  editorial  car¬ 
toons  for  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star- 
Telegram  and  NEA;  and  Canadian 
national  representative  Lynn  John¬ 
ston,  who  does  “For  Better  or  For 
Worse”  for  Universal. 

Mollen  comes  to  DA 

Health  columnist  Dr.  Art  Mollen, 
formerly  with  McNaught  Syndicate,  is 


Daily  Sun,  is  by  Chris  Britt  and  Stuart 
Graff. 


Not  loaded  for  bear. 


now  being  distributed  by  Davy  Associ¬ 
ates  of  Dana  Point,  Calif. 

Dr.  Mollen  —  who  is  founder  and 
medical  director  of  the  Southwest 
Health  Institute  in  Phoenix,  a  mar¬ 
athon  runner,  and  author  —  appears 
thrice  weekly  in  papers  such  as  the 
Arizona  Republic,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Denver  Post,  San  Antonio 
Light,  and  Seattle  Times. 

Advice-writing  clout 

New  Mexico  legislators  recently 
passed  a  sexual-consent  act  endorsed 
in  a  1986  column  by  Abigail  Van 
Buren  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

The  “Dear  Abby  bill,”  as  it  is 
called,  raises  the  age  of  consent  for 
sexual  activity  from  13  to  16. 

Van  Buren  last  year  had  urged  New 
Mexican  “Dear  Abby”  readers  to  tell 
their  legislators  to  support  the  bill, 
and  thousands  subsequently  con¬ 
tacted  their  lawmakers. 

Ann  Landers,  who  is  with  Creators 
Syndicate,  also  affected  the  course  of 
events  recently.  The  writer  of  a  New¬ 
ark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger  letter-to-the- 
editor  reported  coming  home  and 
finding  that  someone  had  probably 
broken  into  his  house.  He  remem¬ 
bered  seeing  a  Landers  column  earlier 
that  day  advising  readers  to  notify 
police  immediately  rather  than  enter  a 
home  that  might  have  been  burglar- 
ized,  and  the  intruder  was 


BUSIIMESS/3^Dat:eline 


Smart  business  people  in  New  York  City,  Austin, 
Macon,  Worcester  and  all  over  the  world  are 
reading  nearly  150  regional  business  publications. 
They  accomplish  this  feat  with  Business  Dateline 
the  electronic  resource  for  regional  business  fea¬ 
tures  and  news  from  U.S.  and  Canadian  Business 
publications.  Dateline  brings  together  the  best 
in  hard'tO'find  regional  business  information. 

For  more  details  about  Business  Dateline  call 
Data  Courier  today. 

800/626-2823  (USA); 

800/626-0307  (Canada);  or 
502/582-4111. 
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ENF  has  Iowa  editorial  cartoonist 


The  editorial  cartoons  of  Buck 
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Auto  from  on  autocrat. 


apprehended  on  the  premises  with  no 
one  hurt. 

Speaking  of  Landers,  the  advice 
columnist  is  scheduled  to  receive  an 
honorary  degree  from  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  on  May  10. 


Ohio  comics  survey 

After  dropping  four  continuity 
comics  that  finished  low  in  a  reader 
poll,  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindica¬ 
tor  received  strong  protests  that 
moved  it  to  reinstate  the  strips. 

The  comics  in  question  were  the 
North  America  Syndicate-distributed 
“Judge  Parker”  by  Dr.  Nick  Dallis 
and  Harold  LeDoux,  “Steve  Roper 
and  Mike  Nomad”  by  John  Saunders 
and  Fran  Matera,  “Mark  Trail”  by 
Ed  Dodd  and  Jack  Elrod,  and  “Mary 
Worth”  by  Saunders,  Bill  Ziegler, 
and  Jim  Armstrong. 

Top  finishers  in  the  Vindicator 
survey  were  “Blondie”  by  Dean 
Young  and  Stan  Drake  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  “Dennis  the 
Menace”  by  Hank  Ketcham  of  NAS, 


Jones,  whose  work  has  appeared  in 
the  Des  Moines  Register  since  1986 
and  on  the  Today  show,  is  now  being 
syndicated  by  Extra  Newspaper  Fea¬ 
tures  of  Rochester,  Minn. 

Two  or  three  Jones  cartoons  are 
available  a  week,  including  those  cov¬ 
ering  national,  Iowa,  and  agricultural 
topics. 

Jones  is  a  1983  graduate  of  North¬ 
east  Missouri  State  University,  where 
he  received  a  degree  in  advertising 
design  and  did  editorial  cartoons  for 
the  campus  paper.  He  has  received  a 
number  of  prizes,  including  the 
National  Golden  Key  Award  for  best 
editorial  cartoon  for  Iowa  in  1979. 

“Hi  and  Lois”  by  Mort  Walker  and 
Dik  Browne  of  King,  “The  Family 
Circus”  by  Bil  Keane  of  King,  and 
“Peanuts”  by  Charles  M.  Schulz  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 

The  five  most-wanted  comics  were 
“Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis  of  United, 
“Bloom  County”  by  Berke  Breathed 
of  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group,  “Cathy”  by  Cathy  Guisewite 
of  Universal  Press  Syndicate,  “Ziggy” 
by  Tom  Wilson  of  Universal,  and 


“For  Better  or  For  Worse”  by  Lynn 
Johnston  of  Universal. 

News  of  Porter  mag 

Sylvia  Porter's  Personal  Finance 
has  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  five 
finalists  for  the  1987  National  Maga¬ 
zine  Awards  in  the  personal  service 
category. 

Porter,  who  writes  the  “Your 
Money’s  Worth”  column  for  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate,  is  editor-in-chief 
of  the  400,000-circulation  magazine. 

Her  monthly  publication,  founded 
in  1983,  has  also  been  getting  into 
various  ventures  —  including  radio 
and  television  programs,  books,  a 
software  series,  and  audiocassettes. 

Strips  spawn  shows 

The  latest  animated  special  based 
on  “Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate  will  appear  on  CBS 
May  8. 

And  the  television  network  will  air 
specials  May  15  based  on  “Cathy”  by 
Cathy  Guisewite  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  and  “Blondie”  by  Dean 
Young  and  Stan  Drake  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 


When  your  readers  make  something, 
you  make  money. 


U-BILD  is  easy  money.  A  sure 
thing  for  building  revenues, 
while  giving  do-it-yourselfers 
a  unique  reason  to  read  your 
paper  regularly. 

The  deal  couldn't  be  simpler: 
no  contracts  to  sign,  nothing  to 
buy,  not  even  any  bookkeeping. 
Just  run  our  free,  Do-It-Yourself 
features  in  your  publication- 
selecting  the  format  best  suited 
to  your  pages. 

Every  time  a  reader  orders 
a  project  plan  through  your  pub¬ 
lication,  you  earn  a  25%  com¬ 
mission  on  the  sale.  That's  all 
there  is  to  it:  neat,  simple. 


effortless. .  .and  lucrative. 

For  40  years,  U-BILD  has  been 
the  leading  syndicator  of  wood¬ 
working  and  handicraft  columns. 
We  offer  over  1,000  project  ideas. 
Everything  from  home  improve¬ 
ment  to  toys. .  .with  new  projects 
being  added  all  the  time. 

Try  U-BILD.  See  how  it  boosts 
readership  and  revenues.  For 
more  information  and  samples, 
call  collect.  818-785-6368. 

u-mm 
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Asset  lending 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


merit  is  properly  sized;  if  it’s  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  operation.  A  bank  can 
do  more  harm  with  a  badly  structured 
loan  than  any  of  the  good  it  can  pro¬ 
vide  by  putting  cash  on  the  table.” 

Lenher  said  that  he  considers  his 
loans  to  be  a  specialty  service. 

“They  are  not  structured  to  be  rate- 
competitive.  We  provide  a  fairly 
unique  service  —  an  expensive  ser¬ 
vice  from  our  side  and  we  expect  to  be 
compensated.” 

The  rates  are  determined  by  the 
transaction,  creditworthiness  of  the 
principals,  and  the  term,  he  said.  “It’s 
a  negotiated  figure,  fixed  or  variable, 
but  we  usually  book  floating  rates.” 


There  is  often  a  balloon  payment  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  he  added. 

The  payments  are  structured  to 
increase  as  the  acquired  newspaper 
improves  its  cash  flow.  The  loan 
starts  off  with  a  higher  interest  rate 
but  the  payments  are  usually  “all 
interest.”  As  the  loan  progresses,  the 
rate  comes  down  but  the  payments  go 
up  as  principal  begins  to  be  paid  off. 

“As  they  accomplish  their  business 
plans,  we  reward  them  with  lower 
rates,”  Lenher  said. 

In  putting  together  financing,  Len¬ 
her  commented  that  he  may  try  to 
bring  in  the  participation  of  a  local 
bank  in  order  to  foster  a  relationship 
between  that  bank  and  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

“The  local  bank  will  advertise  in 
that  paper.  I  won’t,”  he  remarked. 

Lenher  also  likes  to  see  sellers 


agree  to  “take  back  paper”  when  he 
is  involved  in  financing  a  deal.  “It 
means  they  have  confidence  in  the 
property  and  its  ability  to  pay  back 
the  note.” 

He  added  that  willingness  to  take  a 
note  from  the  buyers,  often  has  tax 
advantages  for  sellers  and  can  lead  to 
a  higher  sale  price. 

Lenher  concluded  by  saying 
there’s  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
transactions  he  can  finance  except 
the  bank’s  “physical  ability  to  put 
them  together.” 

Last  December,  the  pace  of  news¬ 
paper  acquisitions  was  so  fast  that 
Lenher  was  forced  to  turn  away 
“about  a  dozen  deals.” 

Now,  Lenher  said,  he  has  added  a 
third  person  to  his  team,  Nocera,  and 
will  add  more  “as  activity  increases.” 


Legal 

(Continued  from  page  145) 


The  Spectator  immediately  chal¬ 
lenged  the  ordinance  in  court  on  the 
grounds  of  being  an  unconstitutional 
infringement  of  free  speech. 

Meanwhile,  the  Emeryville-based 
paper,  once  the  sex  insert  in  the 
def^unct  Berkeley  Barb.,  continued  to 
be  sold  at  five  Alameda  locations. 

“They’re  going  like  hotcakes. 
We’ve  had  to  restock  the  racks,” 
associate  editor  Layne  Winklebleck 


told  E&P. 

He  described  Alameda  as  “quite 
conservative  for  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area,  but  Alameda  is  not  a  big 
outlet  for  us.  We  put  papers  out  there 
for  the  principle  involved.” 

The  “principle”  seemingly  was  not 
on  the  minds  of  the  Alameda  City 
Council.  Its  ordinance  would  block 
the  sale  of  any  publication  that 
emphasized  “sexual  activities  or  ana¬ 
tomical  areas”  in  all  but  industrial 
zones  and  local  shopping  malls. 

Councilman  Mark  Hanna  told  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  “I  think  the 
Spectator  is  for  the  birds.  Some  of  the 


cruddy  stuff  in  there  is  so  bad  I  can’t 
even  discuss  it  on  the  telephone.  It’s 
not  acceptable  to  any  normal  human 
being,  and  I’m  talking  about  a  wide 
range  of  normal.” 

.  Councilman  Chuck  Corica  com¬ 
mented;  “We’re  trying  to  protect  our 
children,  and  support  our  mothers 
who  came  before  the  council  and 
asked  us  to  do  something.” 

Last  year,  the  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District  (BART)  sought  to 
stop  the  Spectator  from  being  vended 
at  its  station  stops.  BART  later 
backed  off  at  the  advice  of  its  attor¬ 
neys.  — M.L.  Stein 


Copley 

(Continued  from  page  80) 


tity  of  each  paper  but  within  a  format 
that  is  consistent  for  all  three  papers. 
It  is  the  local  content  that  will  change 
from  paper  to  paper.” 

The  three  papers  have  a  total  edito¬ 


rial  staff  of  125  and  an  administrative 
staff  of  10. 

Advertising  also  has  been  consoli¬ 
dated  so  any  sales  representative  of 
the  three  dailies’,  retail,  major 
accounts,  national  or  classified,  may 
sell  an  ad  for  one  or  all  of  the  papers. 

“This  allows  us  to  analyze  and 
serve  the  needs  of  all  accounts  from 


the  largest  major  department  store  to 
local  mom-and-pop  retailers,”  said 
advertising  director  James  A. 
McComb. 

Future  growth  of  the  Copley  Los 
Angeles  Newspapers  was  contem¬ 
plated  recently  with  the  purchase  of 
2.7  acres  of  property  adjacent  to  the 
Breeze’s  Torrance  site.  Plans  for  the 
property  are  under  way. 


Editorial  workshop 

(Continued  from  page  4) 


definition  make  its  way  into  dictio¬ 
naries.  That  would  require  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  view  that  there  is  nothing 
shameful  about  most  sex  acts. 

The  press  seems  to  have  a  hard  time 
devising  explicit  terms  in  standard 
English  necessary  to  describe  sex- 
related  matters.  Earlier  I  made  fun  of 
the  expression  “sexual  preference” 
as  asinine  and  inexact.  Now  we  have 
“sexually  active,”  which  in  fact 
would  apply  to  masturbation  as  well 


as  intercourse.  Why  not  plain  English 
for  what  is  meant  —  “engaging  in 
intercourse”? 


ANPA  program 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


will  then  address  the  members  and 
stay  for  a  question-and-answer  per¬ 
iod. 

The  convention  will  adjourn  at  2:30 
p.m.,  following  concluding  remarks 
by  outgoing  chairman  Alvah  Chap¬ 
man  and  incoming  chairman  George 
Wilson. 


Texas  weekly  moves 

The  Westlake  Picayune  has  moved 
from  an  old  barn  into  modern  offices 
at  Centre  I,  3103  Bee  Cave  Road, 
Suite  135,  Austin,  Texas  78746. 

The  11 -year-old  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  which  serves  communities  in  the 
suburbs  west  of  Austin,  has  nearly 
doubled  what  it  previously  leased. 

A  family-owned  corporation,  100% 
of  the  newspaper’s  stock  is  held  by 
Jann  Phenix,  editor  of  the  paper,  and 
George  Phenix,  who  serves  as 
publisher  of  the  Picayune. 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  180) 


Among  the  tips  offered  by  editors 
for  landing  a  summer  job  were: 

•  Apply. 

That  may  sound  obvious  but  some 
papers  said  they  don’t  receive  appli¬ 
cations. 

“In  the  10  years  I’ve  been  doing  the 
hiring,  I’ve  never  had  a  request  from  a 
college  professor,”  said  Don  Marsh 
of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

“He  or  she  can  ask,”  said  Foley  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times.  “We 
rarely  receive  requests. 

“Apply  early,  preferably  in  the  fall 
months,”  said  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

“Send  us  a  request  including 
resume  and  work  samples,”  said  June 
Almquist,  assistant  managing  editor, 
the  Seattle  Times.  “In  other  words, 
make  application  like  any  other  job 
searcher.” 

•  Be  willing  to  take  a  test. 

Some  papers  require  a  test  to  deter¬ 
mine  editing  skills.  Tom  Livingston, 
managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  said  tests  for  his  paper 
can  be  taken  at  any  Knight-Ridder 
paper. 

•  Visit  the  paper. 

Several  editors  said  professors 
should  stay  in  touch  with  their  news¬ 
papers. 

“Visit  a  newsroom  occasionally, 
even  if  you  are  not  looking  for  a  job,” 
said  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette’s 
Deibler. 

“Develop  relationships  with  edi¬ 
tors,  know  the  newspaper,  don’t  walk 
in  cold,”  said  the  Detroit  News. 

“Display  an  awareness  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  state  of  the  newsroom,”  said 
Gene  Foreman,  managing  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

•  Be  flexible. 

Be  willing  to  go  where  the  job  is. 
Although  some  papers  said  they  hire 
professors  from  nearby  colleges  and 
universities,  landing  a  job  would  be 
easier  if  the  professor  were  willing  to 
move  to  city  where  the  newspaper  is. 

•  Free-lance. 

“Be  a  campus  contact  or  stringer 
for  news  events,”  said  Laurence  H. 
Tucker  of  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.) 
Journal. 

“Doing  occasional  free-lance  work 
for  a  newspaper  might  establish  an 
in,”  said  an  editor  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner. 

•  Be  prepared. 

“Lay  the  groundwork  early  and 
continue  to  express  interest  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  operation,  preferably  in  your 
own  community,”  said  Tom  Jaques, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 


Register-Guard  in  Eugene,  Ore. 

“Make  a  specific  case  for  what  he 
wants  to  do,”  said  Gil  Thelen,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer. 

“Market  himself  or  herself  as  a 
writing  coach,  not  a  summer  replace¬ 
ment,  with  a  proven  demonstrable 
record  of  professional  experience,” 
said  Joan  P.  Nassivea,  assistant  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Many  of  the  editors  stressed  the 
value  of  professors  having  solid  expe¬ 
rience  behind  them  if  they  expect  to 
be  hired. 


Street  Journal;  the  Tennessean  in 
Nashville;  the  Seattle  Times;  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette;  the  Baltimore 
Sun',  the  Clarion-Ledger  and  Jackson 
Daily  News  in  Jackson,  Miss.;  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer;  Arizona  Republic  in 
Phoenix;  and  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Also  the  Detroit  News;  the  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard  in  Eugene,  Ore.;  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal;  Philadelphia  Daily 
News;  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion;  the  Los  Angeles  Times;  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News;  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  in  Memphis,  Tenn.;  the 


The  biggest  complaint  was  that  they  had 
inadequate  editing  and  writing  skills. 


“Have  previous  experience  in 
writing  or  editing  for  a  newspaper, 
even  if  it  be  only  a  college  newspa¬ 
per,”  said  Wayne  Whitt,  managing 
editor  of  the  Tennessean  in  Nashville. 

Among  the  newspapers  that  have 
hired  journalism  professors  during 
the  summer  are  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer',  Chicago  Tribune;  the 
Bismark  (N.D.)  Tribune;  the  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.M.)Tribune;  the  Wall 


Foreign  news 

(Continued  from  page  86) 

The  abundance  of  flash  and  lack  of 
depth  in  American  broadcast  news 
can  also  be  attributed  to  “the  young 
television  generation”  who  have 
“just  not  developed  the  art  of  picking 
up  a  newspaper  and  reading  about 
something,”  Wallis  said. 


Washington  Post;  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer;  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram;  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Rochester,  N.Y. ;  the  Dallas  Morning 
News;  the  Boston  Globe;  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant;  USA  Today;  the  Idaho 
Statesman  in  Boise;  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  the  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleve¬ 
land;  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily 
News;  the  San  Diego  Union;  and 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World. 


In  addition,  the  problem  of  illiter¬ 
acy  hurts  newspapers  as  well  as  more 
intelligent  newscasts,  as  one  does  not 
need  to  know  how  to  read  to  watch 
television,  he  added. 

Although  his  study  is  still  in  rough 
form,  Wallis  said  he  thinks  the  mate¬ 
rial  will  make  an  interesting  book. 
When  he  finishes  his  professorship  in 
May,  the  veteran  journalist  plans  to 
return  to  Sweden  with  the  BBC. 


South  African  paper  to  hold  conference 


An  international  conference  focus¬ 
ing  on  the  problems  and  challenges  of 
reporting  the  news  in  societies  torn  by 
conflict  will  take  place  in  a  city  well- 
familiar  with  the  issue  —  Johannes¬ 
burg,  South  Africa. 

Organized  by  the  Star,  South  Afri¬ 
ca’s  leading  daily  newspaper  and  a 
longtime  champion  of  the  right  to 
know,  the  three-day  “Conflict  and 
the  Press”  conference  will  feature 
speakers  from  Northern  Ireland, 
Israel,  India  and  Africa,  as  well  as 
Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Star,  an  independent  anti¬ 
apartheid  newspaper,  has  been 


working  for  some  time  on  siich  a 
meeting  of  publishers,  academics  and 
civil  rights  leaders,  and  now,  with  the 
help  of  the  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  it  will  be  possible. 

The  Oct.  7-9  conference  also  marks 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Star, 
which  has  been  burnt  down,  closed 
down  and  censored  more  than  once  in 
that  period.  The  anniversary  will  be 
used  to  reinforce  the  need  of  freedom 
of  information  in  South  Africa. 

The  paper  also  has  made  contin¬ 
gency  plans  in  the  unlikely  event  that 
the  conference  cannot  be  held  as 
planned  at  the  Johannesburg  Sun,  a 
modern  hotel  and  conference  center. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AUTOMOTIVE 


FREE  CLIPSHEET 
ON  BUILDING  INDUSTRY 
Charts,  drawings  and  pithy  editorial  on 
housing  and  light  commercial  activities. 
Published  quarterly  by  Andersen  Corpo¬ 
ration,  the  nation’s  largest  window 
rnanufacurer.  Call  Kate  Leslie,  Editor, 
t(612)  347-1415. 


TTENTION  WEEKLIES  Original  and 
new.  “Coping  in  ’86",  “Ain’t  it  the 
truth”,  and  more.  Samples  free.  21st 
ientury  Marketing,  PO  Box  2253, 
l  ulsa,  OK  74101. 


MOVIE  REVIEV^S 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated) 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  12th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


CASH  IN  on  the  sizzling  hot  interest  in 
comedy.  Weekly  “what’s  new"  column 
written  by  comedy  biz  authority.  Free 
samples  and  info.  COMEDY  USA,  Box 
142,  Great  Neck,  NY  11022.  (516) 
466-2595. 


SEWING 


MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY!!  Creative 
column  with  fashion  news,  sewing-how- 
tos  and  needlecratt  tips.  AND  SEW  ON, 
Box  71,  Martinsville,  NJ  08836.  (201) 
722-5676. 


“HEALTH  PERSPECTIVES’’-RE  News, 
ACC  news,  NFTA  Magazine,  147  avail¬ 
able.  700  word.  Guidance/Q&A/ 
informative.  Free  4-week  trial.  Dr. 
H.L.N.  Anderson,  Box  4277,  Ingle 
wood,  CA  90309,  (213)  382-6654. 

“SENIOR  CLINIC".  Only  syndicated 
specialist  written  health  column 
addressing  medical  problems  of  your 
mature  (50  plus)  readers.  Weekly,  600 
words  ((3&A).  Sixth  year,  30  newspap¬ 
ers.  “Warm,  witty  authoritative,  excel¬ 
lent  reader  response"  (Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle).  Four  week’s 
trial.  Samples,  rates.  Dr.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  H.F.M.  Literary  Enterprises  ,  P.O. 
Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 
T5J  2J7  (403)  973-2361. 


SINGLES  HOTLINE  is  a  weekly  Q  &  A 
column  addressing  more  than  60  milion 
single  adults  in  America.  Radio  person-! 
ality  Dick  Syatt  writes  with  insight  and 
wit  about  dating,  single  parenting  and 
the  single  life.  Advertisers  love  this 
column  in  The  Boston  Herald,  Tucsoni 

I  Citizen,  Sun  Bulletin,  Palm  Beacher 
and  others.  Free  four  week  trial  and 
rates  available  upon  request.  Dick 
Syatt,  PO  Box  302,  Sudbury,  MA 
01776.  (617)  443-3956. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ABPRINTING  EQUIPMENT  for  sale, 
currently  leased  at  good  return.  Call 
(803)  237-2282. 


RURAL  WEEKLY  newspaper.  South 
Central  PA.  Absent  owner.  $25K  down. 
Good  opportunity  for  right  individual. 
Call  Corporate  Investment  Business 
Brokers  (717)  540-7280.  Lawrence 
Preitz. 


YOUR  OWN  NEWSPAPER! 
Retirement  &  Leisure  News  is  a  publica¬ 
tion  mailed  free  to  persons  over  55,  in 
each  distributor’s  exclusive  area.  R&L 
News  writes,  publishes  and  distributes 
the  paper.  Distributor  sells  the  local 
advertising  (NO  FRANCHISE  FEE).  For 
free  information  packet,  call  (305) 
491-3001. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established, 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation.  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  John¬ 
son  Drive,  Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS 
66205  (913)  236-5400  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO 
65613  (417)  326-8700. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


30  years  continuous  service 
Brokers  -  Appraisers  -  Consultants 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
7811  Montrose  Rd. 

Suite  100 

Potomac,  MD  20854 
(301)  340-9654 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (617)  644-5772. 
No  obligation.  Confidential  services. 


BEN  JOHNSTON  &  ASSOCIATES 
4363  Kingwood  Dr.,  Suite  150 
Kingwood,  TX  (713)  360-6186 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
_ (714)  492-5241 _ 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights:  or  write  Box 
3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Buyers  or  Sellers.  Contact  Dick  Briggs. 
No  obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  579,  Landrum,  SC 
29356,  (803)  457-3846. 


Fournier  Media  Servicfe  Inc. 
Appraisal»Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  Shoppers  Trade  Journals 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
(614)889-9747  (614)889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL.  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
408  Elm  St,  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
7300  Turfway  Rd.  Suite  510 
Florence,  KY  41042  (606)  525-0555 
580  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
PO  Box  161503 
Austin,  TX  78716-1503 
(512)  476-3950 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANGLO-JEWISH  WEEKLY  in  Florida 
includes  complete  typesetting  and 
camera  equipment.  Will  gross  over 
$200,000  in  1987.  High  net.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Best  offer  over  gross  with 
substantial  down  payment.  Reply  Box 
1969,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY  SUBURBAN 
3,100  circulation  includes  building. 
Good  potential.  $800,000  cash.  Mel 
Hodell,  Broker,  Box  2277,  Montclair, 
CA  91763.  (714)  626-6440. 


COMPLETE  web  offset  newspaper 
plant,  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area.  $550K. 
SOUTHEAST  TEXAS  weekly  with  real 
estate,  $21  OK.  We  have  others,  free 
list.  ATN  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  PO  Box 
161503,  Austin,  TX  78716-1503, 
(512)  476-3950. 


EMERGENCY  SALE-Northern  California 
black  beauty  journal.  1  year  old.  Circu¬ 
lation  25K.  Monthly.  $25,000.  (415) 
533-3605. 


FLORIDA  EAST  COAST  twice  weekly 
newspapers  in  rapidly  growing  area. 
$3O,0OO  down,  will  finance  balance  of 
$145,000,  Box  2000,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  FLORIDA  SHOPPER  with 
unique  editorial  concept  on  Florida  east 
coast.  Established  24  years. 
$110,0000  total,  $25,000  down, 
owner  will  finance.  Box  2001,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUYING 

OR 

SELLING 

NEWSPAPERS 


CLASSIFIED 

All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 
Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
212  675-4380 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FREE  CIRCULATION  NEWSPAPER  in 
Atlantic  County,  NJ.  For  information 
please  write  on  your  company  letter¬ 
head.  $285,000  gross.  Well  estab¬ 
lished.  Excllent  opportunity  in  a  great 
community  for  the  right  buyer. 

JAMES  C.  STERLING 
Bolitho-Sterling 
Box  492,  Bolivar, MO  65613. 
Other  properties  for  sale  in  Missouri, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Oklahoma. 


SMALL  80  year  old  weekly  in  Zone  4; 
want  gross  with  10%  down.  Call  (404) 
554-2111.  Absentee  owner. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  mountain/ 
desert  weeklies;  great  growth  opportuni¬ 
ty.  $315,000  gross/$325,0(j0  price. 
Mel  Hodell,  Broker,  Box  2277,  Mont¬ 
clair,  CA  91763.  (714)  626-6440. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NORTHEASTERN  daily  or  weekly 
sought  for  purchase  or  investment  by 
small  group  of  publishing  executives. 
Must  have  at  least  $500,000  in  annual 
revenues,  and  be  able  to  show  tax 
returns  reflecting  a  minimum  of  a  finan¬ 
cial  break-even.  Box  1953,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED  San  Francisco  Bay  area  week¬ 
ly  grossing  at  least  $400,000.  Solid 
buyer  interested  in  publishing  top  qual¬ 
ity  newspaper.  Current  management  to 
remain  is  preferred.  Write  in  complete 
confidence  to  Box  1990, Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


2  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  sale.  Boston 
area.  Gross  $400,000.  Working  owner 
should  make  at  least  $89,000.  Much, 
much  greater  potential  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  write  Box  1942,  Editor  & 
Publisher 


EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY  established 
periodical  first  time  offered.  Estab¬ 
lished  7  years.  Exclusive  in  its  region. 
Explosive  growth  area.  Southeast  Flori¬ 
da.  Statewide-regional  recognition  and 
linkages.  Some  paid.  Send  inquiries  to 
Box  1743,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  newspaper  group  MUSIC  PUBLICATION 

'M'A-  ^  newspapers  is  seeking  Long  established,  10,000  paid,  weekly 
additional  properties  particular  small  music  publication,  gross  close  to  $1 
15M  circulatiorn.  Contact  million  with  a  positive  cash  flow  in 
Newspapers  excess  of  a  |l50,000.  (212) 
Ltd.  (604)  732-4403,  fiiq.Sfififi 


E&P  Classified 


E&P  Classified  has  the  most  extensive  classi¬ 
fied  columns  in  the  industry  —  because 
advertisers  know  where  to  place  their  ads  for 
RESULTS! 

Whether  you’re  selling  a  newspaper,  a  print¬ 
ing  press  or  other  equipment,  services,  sup¬ 
plies  .  .  .  searching  for  an  employee 
.  .  .  whatever  your  offer  is  to  the  newspaper 
trade,  E&P  is  your  best  possible  vehicle  be¬ 
cause  it  reaches  newspaper  people  like  no 
other  medium.  E&P  is  the  “bible  of  the  indus¬ 
try,”  and  is  its  people-to-people  meeting 
place.  Use  E&P  Classified,  when  you  want 
results. 


All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
11  West  19  St.,  NY,  NY. 
Call  212-675-4380. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


THREE  SPECIALTY  trade  magazines. 
1986  gross  over  $700K,  16%  net.  We 
have  others,  free  list.  ATN  Inc.,  Bill  or 
Ed  Berger,  PO  Box  161503,  Austin,  TX 
78716-1503,  (512)  476-3950. 


PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 


ON  BEHALF  of  a  client  we  are  seeking  to 
acquire  business  journals  (weekly, 
monthly,  quarterly)  and  shoppers  with 
controlled  or  paid  circulation.  Contact: 
Leon  Schwartz  Associates,  PO  Box 
13295,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28211. 


_ RESEARCH _ 

SUNBELT  RESEARCH  established 
1971.  Probability  based  readershipand 
advertising  market  research.  Bob  Tarta- 
glione  (904)  338-1783. 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  plant  equip¬ 
ment  for  sale.  Latest  state-of-the-art.  2 
Compugraphic  8600  typesetters.  30 
terminal  Crossfield  Hastech  front  end 
system.  Complete  composing  photo 
business  and  art  department  equip¬ 
ment.  Contact  Arnold  McDonald  (813) 
923-3665. 


PERSONALS 


PARIS  HERALD  STAFFERS:  The  Inter¬ 
national  Herald  Tribune,  lineal  decen- 
dant  NYHT's  European  edition,  cele¬ 
brates  the  centennial  of  its  founding  in 
early  October.  If  you’d  like  to  be  kept 
current  on  Centennial  events  in  Europe, 
the  United  States  and  Asia  and  if  you’d 
like  to  participate  in  some  way,  let  us 
know.  Box  1780,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  who  built  newspaper  from 
scratch  in  jeopardy  of  losing  part  to  wife 
seeking  divorce  and  profits.  Help  appre¬ 
ciated  from  anyone  who  went  through 
simil)ar  circumstance  and  kept  sani¬ 
ty. ..and  money.  Richard  (213) 
374-4040  call  collect  while  I  still  have 
it. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 


PROMARC  “creative  promotions  and 
marketing  for  newspapers  on  the  move 
in  the  ’80’s.’’  If  you’re  tired  of  the  same 
old  run-of-the-mill  promotions  with 
limited  success  in  your  circulation 
department,  let  our  professional  staff 
show  you  how  to  INCREASE  YOUR 
CIRCULATION  through  innovative 
single  copy,  carrier  and  readership 
promotions  as  well  as  fund  raisers  that 
will  make  your  circulation  department 
COME  ALIVE.  Call  today  (201) 
997-0426. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PROFESSIONALISM 
IN  TELEPHONE  SALES 
Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
Toll  Free  1-800  (247)-2338 


CONSULTANTS 


Associated  Web  Technology  Inc. 
Web  press  installation  and  repair,  train¬ 
ing  and  start-ups.  Specializing  in  Harris 
and  Goss  presses,  guaranteed  work. 
Larry  Welch,  Rte.  3  Box  153,  Tuttle, 
OK  73089,  (405)  381-2022. 


STAFF  DEVELOPMENT.  Your  staff  is 
technically  competent  but  could  they 
be  more  effective  in  working  together  or 
managing  others?  For  greater  productiv¬ 
ity  and  job  satisfaction  contact:  R.E. 
Maloney  &  Associates,  7049  Ashlawn 
Dr.,  Brecksville,  OH  44141  or  call 
(216)  526-4551. 


JMB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Bob  Tartaglione,  (904)  338-1783 


COMMUNICATE 

WITH 

THE 

COMMUNICATORS! 


WEATHER  SERVICES 


CUSTOM  WEATHER  SERVICE 

Computerized  delivery  of  custom- 
formatted  items,  typesetter-ready. 
Traditional  features  and  custom  items 
you  haven’t  found  elsewhere.  Sketches 
and  camera-ready  full  color  or  black  and 
white  maps,  national  and  regional. 
Excellent  local  forecast.  DEPENDABLE 
delivery  of  all  items.  SKYWATCH 
WEATHER,  347  Prestley  Rd.,  Bridge- 
ville,  PA  15017;  (412)  221-6000. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


INCREASE  4  COLOR  IMPACT 


MAKE  COLOR  PRINTS 
TO  SIZE  IN  6  MINUTES 


GANG  SEPERATE  FULL  PAGE 
COST  &  TIME  EFFECTIVE 


Full  On-Site  Training 
1yr.  "No-Hassle"  Warranty 
References  Available 

Call  today  800-331-5904 
ESECO  Cushing,  OK 
Speedmaster  74023 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
CAMERA  8.  DARKROOM _ MAILROOM 


SCANNERS 
4/COLOR  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


FULL  PRICE  INCLUDES 
INSTALLATION 
TRAINING 
WARRANTY 
SERVICE 

30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 


SET  UP  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


NO  PROBLEMS  UPl  OR  AP 


CALL  SCANTRONIX 
AT  (213)  829-5022 
ASK  FOR  GARY 

/  • 


WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

AC  drive  conversions 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  and  pasters 
Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104's,  108's 
45°  90°  Floor  Curves 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
3  ML2EES  Signal  Tying  Machines 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac¬ 
tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard 
flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures 
wire  tyers.  (213)  256-4791. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 


NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 
TRUST 

E&P  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING. 

Call  212  675-4380 

Editor  &  Publislier 
11  West  19  Street 
New  YbiK,  N.Y.  10011 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CARY  3  HIGH  PASTER  (MODEL 
FP4540).  Immediate  availability.  See 
in  operation.  5  years  old.  $95,000. 
(914)  246-9552. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

ACCO-BABCOCK  tilt  tray  sortation 
system  marketed  by  Rockwell.  Sorter 
capacity  is  144  bundles  per  minute. 
The  system  has  5  STA-HI  bundle  entry 
devices  and  is  controlled  by  a  DEC 
PDP-1134  computer.  The  system  is  9 
years  old;  will  sell  for  the  cost  of  disas¬ 
sembly  and  freight.  Call  Travis  Komidar 
(513)  369-3538. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  Advantage  II  adver¬ 
tising  makeup  terminal  model  number 
0144-501  Serial  number  401247 
complete  with  disk  drive,  video  screen 
and  keyboard.  Purchased  new  1984 
cost  $25,125.00.  Excellent  condition, 
in  daily  operation,  on  CG  maintenance 
agreement  since  new.  Make  offer. 

MPG  COMMUNICATIONS 
OLD  COLONY  MEMORIAL 
32  LONG  POND  ROAD 
PLYMOTH,  MASS,  02360 

(617)  746-5555  EXT.  400 


_ MAILROOM _ 

24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  SHERIDAN 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


ONE  COMPUGRAPHIC  Trendsetter 
812,  7  film  strips,  excellent  spare  parts 
kit;  4  -MDT-350S,  one  with  counting 
option,  $8,999.95  package  or  sell 
separately.  Contact  Ron  Lytle,  or 
Richard  Bowler,  Hardin  Herald,  Hardin, 
MT  59034,  (406)  665-1008. 


MYCRO-TEK  Front  end  system:  (3)  NC 
4010  advanced  class  ad  terminals;  1 
MC  4003  editing  terminal;  controller; 
mirror  20  Mega  Bite  fixed  hard  disc; 
software;  interfaces;  line  printer;  spares 
and  linoscreen  composer.  Available 
June  10.  $37,000.  Call  Roger 
Stephenson,  The  Ad-Pak,  Raleigh,  NC 
(919)  832-9658. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


EDIT  7770  II  HR,  Ruling  Option, 
$5,900; 

EDIT  7700  HR,  $4750; 

EDIT  7700  LR,  $3900; 

EDIT  7500  HR,  $4250. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AUTOLOGIC  APS-5S.  One  APS-5C  with 
20  megabyte  drive;  one  APS-5u  with  80 
meg  drive  and  mag  tape  unit.  Call  Paul 
Panitz  at  Unicorn  (iraphics;  (202) 
529-5655. 


CG  8600  68  pica,  53  fonts,  new  CRT. 
Company  has  closed  operation. 
$27,500.  Warranty  available.  (716) 
385-3027. 


ONE  SYSTEM-MODEL  300  for  Editorial 
and  Model  80  for  Classified,  w/64 
Terms.,  (2)  300  Meg  &  (2)  80  Meg  HD, 
(3)  KSR  820  and  LP300  Printronix 
Prtr.,  Advantage  l/F,  8600  Driver,  2  1/2 
yrs.,  $155,000, 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


MCS  8668,  with  Ser./Par.  Interface, 
$20,000;  2  AVAILABLE; 

ADVANTAGE  II,  $5000; 

MDT  350,  Plain,  $750. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


MICROCOMPUTER/INNERFACES/ 
TYPESETTERS.  Systems  intergration 
between  new  and  used  equipment  to 
produce  optimum  results  in  typeset¬ 
ting.  D/C  prices  on  parts  and  boards  for 
mostCG  equipment.  Call  Graph-X(215) 
439-1942. 


_ PRESSES _ 

COLOR  KING  5  units.  Good  buy.  Owner 
selling  due  to  connection  with  local 
printer.  5  units  of  roll  stand  plus  extra 
roll  stand  K-J6  folder  and  quarter  fold. 
40  horsepower  motor  circumfrential 
and  side  by  side  color  registration.  Plate 
bender.  Included  over  $3,000  spare 
parts.  Price  $78,000.  Repair  needed 
on  blanket  cylinders  on  3  units.  Call 
(813)  849-2223. 


V15D  HARRIS  8  units  oil  baths,  JF25 
with  balloon,  JF4  combination  folder,  8 
roll  stands.  All  excellent  condition.  Vifill 
sell  components.  Available  now. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES  INC. 

73  N.  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND,  WA  98292. 

(206)  387-0097 


WEBENDORF  PRESS,  old  but  good.  3 
unit  web  fed.  Complete  shop.  $20,000 
or  best  offer.  Call  (617)  245-7107  or 
(617)  729-0578. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


TKS  8  units  21  1/2”  c/o  (43"  circum¬ 
ference)  2  jaw  folders,  pasters  1977. 
IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Dr. 

Wheeling  (Chicago)  I L  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

3  News  King  floor  position  add-on  units 

4  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6  -  very  good 
condition  -  1971 

6  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6,  1970-74 

5  Unit  Color  King,  with  KJ6  folder. 
Complete  press  or  add-on  units. 

5  Unit  Daily  King  II,  KJ8  folder  mfg. 
1983  -  like  new 

1  (Community  oil  lubricated  add-on  unit 

2  Unit  Community,  oil  lubricated  with 
Community  folder 

4  Unit  Community  -  grease  lubricated 

6  Unit  Community  SC  located  in  small 
daily  paper 

6  Unit  SSC,  1983  21  1/2",  4-high, 
stacked  set  of  units,  2  Butler  splicers 

7  Unit  SSC,  1983,  21  1/2,  4-high 
with  heatset  package,  3  floor 
Community  units 

1  Urbanite  Tri-color  unit  -  U-731 

1  Harris  V-15A  unit  and  JF7  folder 

4  Unit  Harris  V-15A,  1978  vintage 

2  Unit  V25  with  JF25  folder 

4  Unit  Harris  V25  with  JFIO  folder 

8  Unit  TKS  GEMINI  Press  installed  new 
in  1978  and  available  now.  Excellent 
condition. 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors,  Imprinter, 
Amal  Splicers,  3-knife  trimmer 

CALL  US  IF  YOU'RE  CONSIDER¬ 
ING  SELLING  YOUR  PRESS! 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  42362 


DIDDE  GRAPHICS  4  color  web  1 1  x  17. 
Hamada  660  2  color  8  1/2  x  11.  Call 
David  Raether,  Wayne  Greeen  Enter¬ 
prises,  Peterborough,  NH,  (603) 
525-4201. 


URBANITE  FOR  SALE 

Closure  of  Sarasota  (FL)  Independent 
makes  available  immediately  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Goss  Urbanite,  4  mono  units,  2 
3-color  units,  ‘1000’  series  folder  with 
upper  former,  4  splicers,  Quipp  stacker 
and  conveyor. 

ONE  Corporation 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 

If  you  have  a  used  press  (or  other  equipment) 
standing  idly  by,  put  it  back  into  production! 
Perhaps  you  can’t  use  that  particular 
equipment — but  we’ll  bet  you  could  sure  use  the 
space  it  occupies.  Consider  the  dozens,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  square  feet  being  lost  in  storage  of 
unused  equipment.  Now  look  at  the  space  occup¬ 
ied  by  each  single  piece  of  equipment  on  this 
page!  Space  is  money— hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  your  space  can  be  opened  up  for  as  little 
as  $3.25  a  line  of  our  space!  We’ll  put  that  equip¬ 
ment  back  into  production  for  you  in  someone 
else’s  plant— and  produce  a  profit  for  you  to  boot! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 


(212)  675-4380 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


Goss  Urbanite  1,000  Series,  3  mono, 
folder,  3  color  unit. 

3  Butler  Pasters,  1  Guilmont  1/4  folder 
&  trimmer. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago)  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766. 


HARRIS 

-N-1650,  4  units,  1972,  22  %. 
-N-845,  8  units,  1-RBC2. 

-N-845,  6  units,  1-RBC2,  3  MEG. 
-V-15A,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard”,  2  units  (add-on) 
GOSS 

-Metroliner,  2  units,  half  deck,  22%” 
-Metroliner,  6  units,  3  half  decks,  22", 
2:1  folder,  1980 
-Urbanite,  9  units,  1972 
-Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
-8  Cary  45-40  Autopasters 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  3-Unit  press, 

running  side  register,  folder  w/  20  H.P. 

drive,  complete  press  with  all 

accessories. 

GOSS  SC  FOLDER  rebuilt,  1/4  fold  tape 
delivery,  50  H.P.  Fincor. 

NEWSKING,  reconditioned  add-on  unit 
and  roll  stand.  1973  excellent 
condition. 

UPPER.  FORMER,  Harris,  new  1979 
like  new.  Priced  to  sell. 

REBUILT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  Oil  bath 
presses,  add-on  units. 

All  machinery  is  on  our  floor  available 
for  immediate  delivery. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MACHINERY 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

Call  us  before  your  trade! 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N.  Sunset  Drive 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


TKS  GEMINI  single  width  8  units,  2 
folders  (Urbanite  style),  high  speed  and 
plenty  of  color,  flexibility  with  1  4-color 
unit  and  2  color  decks.  Both  folders 
have  upper  formers  and  skip  slitters,  22 
3/4"  cutoff  are  available  now.  Trained 
personnel  available  for  start  up.  Exclu¬ 
sive  agent  for  sale  out  of  USA. 

1500  series  Suburban  4  units,  double 
parallel  folder,  75HP  upper  former. 
Marathon  20  x  24  SST  Nuarc,  $3,250. 
Chemco  Marathom  20  x  24  roll  film 
ascro  lights  $2,000. 

5  unit  Suburban,  double  parallel,  cross 
perf  folder.  Model  1000,  6  position  roll 
stand,  electric  hoist. 

ATF  36"  3  unit,  double  parallel  and 
cross  perf.  folder,  2  position  roll  stands. 
1981  News  King  2  unit  KJG  folder, 
double  parallel,  40  HP,  electric  hoist, 
air  comp,  call  for  installed  price. 
Baldwin  Web  guides,  2  web  3  years  old 
in  storage  1  1/2  years.  Sell  new 
$18,000  asking  $12,000. 

2  unit  Suburban,  sub  add  on  units. 
WESCO  GRAPHICS 

(408)  289-1400  Telex  172644 


TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40") 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K&F 
Dilitho  saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 
slitter 

HOE  COLORMATIC  -  22  V4"  cutoff 
8  -  units 

1  -  double  3:2  folder 
6  -  color  cylinders 

2  -  color  halfdecks 

8  -  fully  automatic  reels 
MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

1  Goss  digital  reels 
4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
1  Goss  uniflow  (2:1)  double 
folder 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


INLAND  will  pay  “top  dollar”  for  your 
press.  Looking  for  Goss,  Harris  and  King 
equipment,  PO  Box  15999,  Lenexa,  KS 
66215. 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

4  Mark  II  half  decks 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 

balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4”. 

Complete  5  unit  VI 5  Harris  press 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  balloons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

■  (213)256-4791 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accesories. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Goss  Metroliner  6  units  22" 

Harris  V-15A  7  units  1977 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 

balloon  formers  &  drives 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

Goss  S/C  folder 

KING 

KJ-6  folders  1980 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


E&P  Classified 


HARRIS 

Harris  V15-A,  4  units  1  folder 
Harris  V15-A  2  units  1  folder 
Harris  4  position  stacked  roll  stand 
Harris  V15-A  add  on  units,  refurbished 
Harris  V-25  add  on  units 
GOSS 

4  unit  community  SSC  21  1/2  inch 
cutoff 

1  Martin  splicer  1984 

5  unit  community  SSC  21  1/2  inch 
cutoff 

2  Amgraph  splicers  1979 

Creusot  Loir,  5  unit  with  splicers  with  a 
UB  -  30  folder 

2  Goss  community  units  as  add  ons, 
as  is  or  rebuilt 

KING 

News  King  6  units  KJ-6  folder,  imma¬ 
culate  condition,  large  spare  parts 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Gregg  imprinter 
Goss/Harris  parts  in  stock. 

Cylinder  exchange  program  available. 
We  have  in  stock  V15-A,  V15-D,  V22, 
V25  Goss  community  cylinders  and 
copper  rollers 

All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse.  Delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed. 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD.,  NAUGATUCK, 
CT  06770 

(203)  723-0928  Telex  140186 


A  news  center 
in  its  own  right .  .  . 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an 
editor,  a  sales  rep,  an  ad 
manager,  reporter,  cartoonist, 
professor,  graphic  designer, 
pressman,  circulation  manager . . . 
you  will  reach  more  and  better 
prospects  with  an  advertisement 
in  the  classified  pages  of 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Thousands 
of  newspaper  people  get  together  here  — 
every  week! 

11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 

COLOR  SCANNER 

Royal  Zenith  model  200S,  like  new,  1 
year  old.  Can  be  seen  running.  Must 
make  room  for  new  equipment.  Best 
offer.  (312)  640-1119. 


CORE  STRIPPERS 

MOST  MODERN  CORE  STRIPPER  IN 
THE  WORLD  SAVES  MONEY-LABOR- 
ALL  ELECTRIC-NO  SAWING.  DAR- 
MAR  7501  Coarsey  Dr.,  Tampa.  FL 
33604.  Call  (813)  932-8888  for 
Information. 


HELP 


WANIED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Journalism.  Teach  two  courses, 
advise  students,  supervise  student 
interns  and  do  some  writing.  Requires 
MS  degree  and  relevant  professional 
experience.  Deadline:  June  16,  1987. 
Send  letter  of  application,  vita,  3  letters 
of  reference.  (Jharles  Voyles,  Agricul¬ 
ture  Information  Dept.,  102  Public 
Information  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  State 
University,  Stillwater,  OK  74078.  OSU 
is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
Simmons  College,  a  private  undergra¬ 
duate  women’s  college,  seeks  Assistant 
Professor  to  teach  Basic  and  Advanced 
Print  Journalism  courses.  Master’s 
degree  and  significant  teaching  and 
professional  experience  required. 
Salary  competitive.  Start  Fall  1987. 
Please  send  vitae,  name,  address  and 
telephone  of  3  professional  references 
and  samples  of  media  work  by  May  15, 
1987  to  Deborah  Smiley,  Chairperson, 
Department  of  Communications, 
Simmons  College,  300  The  Fenway, 
Boston,  MA  02115. 

An  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer. 


THE  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM  is  seeking  candidates  for  a 
teaching  position  in  its  photojournalism 
sequence.  The  candidate  would  teach 
skills  courses,  work  with  the  director  in 
guiding  the  program,  and  advise  gradu¬ 
ate  and  undergraduate  students.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  extensive  profession¬ 
al  experience,  and  should  be  able  to 
work  effectively  with  students, 
colleagues  and  professional  photojour¬ 
nalists.  Advanced  degree  and  teaching 
experience  highly  desirable.  Tenure 
track.  Send  resume,  including  refer¬ 
ences,  to  Bill  Kuykendall,  Chair.  Photo 
Search  Committee,  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  Box  838,  Columbia,  MO 
65205.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Asst.  Professor  or  Instructor 
Tenure  track  position  available  Septem¬ 
ber,  1987.  Will  teach  beginning  and 
advanced  public  relations  courses. 
Should  have  experience  in  graphics  and 
reporting.  Experience  in  both  academic 
and  professional  settings  is  preferred. 
Candidates  without  the  doctorate  may 
substitute  master's  degree  and  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  There  are  more  than 
150  students  taking  P/R  courses.  Send 
letter,  resume,  and  references  to:  Mr. 
James  Neal,  Chairman,  Journalism 
Department,  Butler  University,  4600 
Sunset  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  IN  46208. 
Butler  is  an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  institution. 


E&P  CLASSIFIED 


(212)  675-4380 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  NEEDED  for  6500  circu¬ 
lation  tri-weekly  with  shopper  in  one  of 
Illinois  finest  communities.  Must  have 
previous  experience  as  a  publisher  with 
a  good  track  record  in  sales  manage¬ 
ment.  We  need  a  mature  community 
minded  individual  with  high  ethical 
standards.  Excellent  compensation 
pack¬ 
age.  Send  resume,  references,  salary 
expectations  and  copies  of  present 
publications  to  Thomas  B.  Shaw, 
General  Manager,  B.F.  Shaw  Printing 
Co.,  113  Peoria,  Dixon,  IL  61021. 


PUBLISHER  TRAINEE 
Paper  in  weekly  group  in  the  lakes  and 
mountains  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
seeks  assistant  manager.  Sales  and 
community  skills  essential.  Editorial, 
circulation  and  production  experience 
helpful.  Integrity,  dedication  and  orga¬ 
nizational  skills  important.  Write  Julie 
Hamlin,  Personnel  Director,  James 
Newspapers  Inc.,  PC  Box  269,  Norway, 
ME  04268. 


WANTED:  UNION  EXECUTIVE 

The  Twin  Cities  Newspaper 
Guild  seeks  an  experienced  and 
aggressive  trade  union  negotia¬ 
tor,  organizer  and  administrator 
to  oversee  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions,  handle  grievances  and 
work  with  a  committed  and 
democratic  rank-and-file  in 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  Salary 
is  negotiable  and  based  on 
experience.  Fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  by  June  1,  1987, 
references  and  comments  to: 

Twin  Cities  Newspaper  Guiid 
Search  Committee 
1126  Piymouth  Buiiding 
12  South  6th  Street 
Minneapolis,  MN  55402 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Wanted  to  manage  $365,000  annual 
budget  in  the  advertising  department 
for  North  Carolina's  largest  university 
student  newspaper.  Attractive  salary, 
bonuses  and  benefits  available.  Send 
letter,  references,  resume  salary  history 
and  salary  expectations  to  Bill  Tourtel- 
lot,  c/o  Technician,  PO  Box  8608, 
Raleigh,  NC  27695-8608. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  rural  west 
Michigan  community  daily  with  TMC 
and  zoned  weekly  newspapers.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  experienced  weekly 
or  daily  sales  person  ready  to  lead 
department.  Competitive  pay.  commi- 
sion  plan  and  benefits.  Reply  to  Box 
1967,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  imme¬ 
diate  opening  for  intelligent,  aggressive 
salesperson.  Small  weekly  with  60,000 
circulation  in  Zone  5.  Send  salary 
history  clips  and  resume  to  W.B.C. 
Publishing  Co.,  Clawson,  Ml  48017. 


AGGRESSIVE  NEWSPAPER  salesper¬ 
son  needed.  Do  you  pride  yourself  in 
being  able  to  sell  competitively  against 
print  and  electronic  media?  Strong 
weekly  newspaper  in  Charlotte,  NC  is 
seeking  a  few  good  experienced  sales¬ 
people  (in  Zone  3).  Earn  $20,000  and 
up  first  year.  Call  Fran  Hoover  at  (704) 
331-4842  or  mail  resume  to:  Charlotte 
Leader  Newspaper,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
30486,  Charlotte,  NC  28230. 


ASSISTANT  REGIONAL  DIRECTOR 
Haas  Publishing  Company,  the  nation’s 
largest/successful  publisher  of  monthly 
apartment  guide  and  journal  seeks 
aggressive,  career  minded  and  moti¬ 
vated  individual  to  assist  regional  direc¬ 
tor  in  overseeing  regional  publishing 
operation.  Background  in  advertising/ 
sales  and/or  property  management/ 
apartment  management  preferred. 
Excellent  opportunity  with  the  nation’s 
leader.  Send  resume  Mr.  Levine,  3119 
Campus  Drive,  Norcross,  GA  30071. 


EXCITING  OPPORTUNITY  with  estab¬ 
lished  direct  mail  organization.  Adver¬ 
tising  Sales  Reps  needed  to  sell  L.A. 
Times'  total  market  coverage  program. 
Looking  for  "Go-Getters."  Offices  in 
Orange,  Van  Nuys,  and  Glendora. 
Salary,  commission,  auto  allowance 
and  benefits.  For  consideration,  send 
resume  to  V.P.  Of  Sales  &  Marketing, 
TCI,  3200  A  Pomona  Blvd.  Pomona,  CA 
91768.  EOE. 


LARGE  COASTAL  weekly  in  Zone  4 
needs  experienced,  aggressive  sales 
manager.  Exceptional  growth,  compen¬ 
sation  and  benefits  for  the  right  person. 
Must  be  able  to  train  and  lead  sales 
force,  write  and  implement  plans.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  1983, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING  PLACE... 

When  you  need  to  reach  news¬ 
paper  people,  you  can  meet  all 
the  people  you  want  to  meet — 
Buyers,  sellers,  employers,  job¬ 
seekers,  and  more,  in  the  pages 
of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


WE  KNOW  you're  out  there—  the  ambit- 
ous,  capable,  "moxie"  display  ad  sales 
person  with  minimum  2  years  newspap¬ 
er  experience  in  competitive  market 
who  wants  to  make  $$—  and  grow—  in 
exciting  expanding  Chicago  suburban 
areas.  We  offer  big  opportunity  to  move 
"out  and  up".  Others  here  earn  $25M 
first  year,  then  at  least  $30M,  then 
more.  Management  possibilities.  We're 
large  group  twice  weeklies.  Over  50 
years  "young".  Greatest  growth  imme- 
diatley  ahead.  Aggressive  news  policy 
creates  top  circulation,  ad  response. 
National,  state  awards.  Send  complete 
resume,  including  wage,  employment 
history,  all  answered  in  complete  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  1993,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Classified 


Selling  Supplies? 
Buying  or  Selling 
Used  Equipment? 

Put  your  ad  in  E&P  Classified,  where  you'll 
find  better  prospects  and  better  buys 
. . .  whether  it's  a  press,  phototypesetting  or 
mailroom  equipment,  camera  &  darkroom 
equipment  and  supplies,  or  computers  and 
computer  software. 

Rates  and  order  form  in  Classified  section. 
All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


When  you  need  Classified, 
we're  here  —  every  week! 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  often 
seek  qualified  personnel  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  The  New  England  Newspaper 
Association  maintains  a  personnel 
referral  service  to  assist  our  newspap¬ 
ers.  Send  us  your  resume  and  we  will 
use  it  to  fulfill  inquiries  from  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  market.  Anyone  may  partici¬ 
pate  but  distance  is  often  a  factor  in 
placement.  New  England  Newspapers 
Association,  Personnel  Referral 
Service,  70  Washington  Street,  Salem, 
MA  01970. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER— 5  day  daily 
and  TMC  in  Zone  3.  Competitive  market 
needs  aggressive  motivator  and  lineage 
builder.  Successful  candidate  must 
have  ad  management  experience.  5 
person  staff.  Excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Reply  with  resume  to  Box  1980, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  daily  newspaper 
management  experience  required.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  relate  well  to  customers  and  staff. 
Career  minded  professionals.  Direct 
applications  to;  Jack  Wyss,  Advertising 
Director,  The  Pueblo  Chieftain,  PO  Box 
4040,  Pueblo,  CO  81003.  Phone  (303) 
544-3520. 


RETAIL  MANAGER 

Small  daily  in  Zone  7  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive,  innovative  individual  with  a 
solid  sales  background  to  direct  a  staff 
of  7.  Minimum  of  2  years  previous  sales 
management  preferred.  Competitive 
salary  and  MBO  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  in  complete  confidence  to;  Box 
1999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

PROGRAMMER  ANALYST-  with  Pascal 
or  C  experience  to  work  on  pagination 
products  for  the  newspaper  industry. 
Experience  with  PC,  data  base  routine 
(like  Btrive)  required.  Prior  experience 
with  editorial  or  ad  systems  a  plus. 
Salary  plus  bonus  keyed  to  product 
success. 

PRODUCT  AND  APPLICATIONS  MANA¬ 
GER  or  PC  based  newspaper  layout  and 
pagination  products.  Some  prior 
computer  experience  required.  Should 
be  a  knowledgeable  PC  user,  some  prior 
programming  or  applications  develop¬ 
ment  (Dbase,  Xywrite,  formats,  etc.) 
Experience  or  college  training  would  be 
very  helpful.  Salary  plus  sales  related 
bonus. 

SYSTEM  MANAGER/TECHNICAL 
SUPPORT  maintain  in  house  PC 
network  and  customer  systems.  Ad  and 
modified  software  applications 
(Xywrite,  Kman,  etc.).  Assist  with 
preparation  of  customer  systems. 
Experience  with  assembly,  removal  of 
PC  boards  and  components  and  some 
programming  experience  or  college 
training  required. 

Some  part  time  and  summmer  openings 
available.  We  also  need  systems 
assemblers  for  afternoon  and  weekend 
work  now  and  during  the  summer.  Send 
resume  to: 

Information  Engineering 
7  Railroad  Ave. 

Bedford,  MA  01730. 


Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May 


HELP  WANTED 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


Grab  the  Graphics  Spotlight 

If  you  are  an  accomplished,  quick  infor¬ 
mational  graphics  artist  who  wants  to 
work  on  one  of  the  very  best  newspapers 
in  the  country-which  includes  graphics 
content,  display  and  reproduction-then 
we  have  the  position  for  you.  The 
Virginian-Pilot  and  The  Ledger-Star  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  is  looking  for  a  top 
info-graphic  artist  to  produce  Page  One, 
"centerpiece"  story  graphics  for  The 
Ledger-Star.  The  artist  will  work  even¬ 
ings  with  a  team  of  editors  and  writers 
to  help  add  insight  and  prospective  to 
the  news  of  the  day.  It  is  a  terrific 
opportunity  to  be  in  the  spotlight  on  a 
regular  basis.  Give  Graphics  Director 
Bob  Lynn  a  call  (804)  446-2392  and/or 
send  your  portfolio  to  him  at  The 
Virginian-Pilot  and  The  Ledger-Star, 
150  W.  Brambleton  Avenue,  Norfolk, 
VA  23510. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR:  City  Maga¬ 
zine  in  Zone  5  is  seeking  a  circulation 
director  skilled  in  strategic  planning, 
innovative  marketing  and  team  building 
to  boost  mailed  subscriptions  and 
single  copy  sales.  Business  degree 
helpful.  Responsible  for  maintaining 
computerized  subscription  file;  super¬ 
vising  telemarketing  effort  and  direct 
sales  force,  developing  promotions,  and 
motivating  staff.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1974,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Small  daily  newspaper  in  the  beautiful 
north  country  of  Michigan  is  looking  for 
a  motivator,  manager,  sales  person  with 
endless  energy.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  successful  supervisor 
that  is  ready  to  move  up.  If  you  wish  to 
grow  in  creativity  and  innovation  send 
resume  with  salary  history  to  Box  1978, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Aggressive  daily  and  Sunday  in  Zone  2 
is  looking  for  an  experienced  person 
with  a  proven  track  record.  This  indivi¬ 
dual  will  be  the  number  2  person  and 
report  to  the  circulation  director.  Must 
be  strong  in  sales  and  leadership  skills. 
Will  have  responsibilities  of  the  district 
manager’s  staff.  Send  resume  along 
with  salary  history  to  Box  1995,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TRANSPORTATION  MANAGER 
Central  New  Jersey  looking  for  a  highly 
organized  person  with  good  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  Reponsibilities  include 
distribution  of  a  10,000  AM  in  52,000 
PM  newspaper  with  a  staff  of  45  driv¬ 
ers.  Company  fleet  used  for  delivery. 
Reports  directly  to  the  circulation  direc¬ 
tor.  If  you  are  the  right  person  for  this 
talented  position,  send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  1987,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DIVISION  SALES  MANAGER 

We  are  a  leading  and  nationally 
respected  newspaper  located  in  Zone  5 
with  an  excellent  opportunity  for  an 
aggressive  and  experienced  Division 
Sales  Manager.  This  position  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  sales  territory  within  city 
limits  and  requires  working  closely  with 
our  independent  agents  and  distributors 
to  maximize  our  circulation  potential. 
Along  with  a  progresisve  work  history, 
the  preferred  candidate  must  have  at 
least  5  years  of  circulation  and  home 
delivery  experience,  ideally  in  a  compe¬ 
titive  market.  Strong  interpersonal  and 
management  skills  are  required.  We  are 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Pleae 
send  your  resume  and  salary  history  in 
strict  confidence  to  Box  1984,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

!,  1987 


HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
8,500  circulation  daily  (except 
Sunday).  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Publisher,  Daily  News,  Box 
287,  Hillsdale.  Ml  49242. 


NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 

Major  Florida  daily  newspaper  needs  a 
qualified  individual  to  handle  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  in  fast  growing 
southern  Brevard  county.  Experience  in 
newspaper  sales,  service  and  collection 
along  with  the  ability  to  work  with 
subcontractors  is  necessary.  Since  the 
delivery  agent  will  be  an  independent 
contractor,  and  not  an  employee,  a  cash 
bond  will  be  required.  If  you  have  the 
required  experience  and  desire  to  run 
your  own  business,  contact  A.D.  Farber, 
PO  Box  2833,  Orlando,  FL 
32802-2833. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  call  Kathye 
Dixon,  Employment  Center,  phone 
number  (305)  420-5373. 


P.M.  HOME  DELIVERY 
MANAGER 

Immediate  opening  for  hands-on  Mana¬ 
ger  who  will  have  direct  responsibility 
for  15  District  Managers  and  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  20,000  P.M,  subscribers. 
Must  be  experienced  in  all  aspects  of 
sales,  service,  and  collections  and  be 
familiar  with  youth  and  motor  routes. 
This  is  a  highly  competitive  market  and 
superb  opportunity  for  the  right  indivi¬ 
dual.  We  offer  an  excellent  salary, 
performance  bonuses,  car  allowance 
and  a  complete  benefits  package.  If  you 
are  interested  in  this  challenging  career 
opportunity  forward  your  resume  as 
soon  as  possible  tO:  Guy  Ferraro,  Orange 
Coast  Daily  Pilot,  330  West  Bay  St., 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92626. 


DIRECTOR  OF  CIRCULATION 

The  Times-Union  and  Democrat 
&  Chronicle,  prize-winning 
Gannett  Newspapers  in  Roches¬ 
ter  Nev/  York  with  combined 
daily  circulation  of  more  than 
225,000,  seek  an  aggressive, 
creative,  marketing-oriented 
executive  to  increase  market 
penetration,  upgrade  service  and 
customer  relations.  Strong 
emphasis  on  motivating  people, 
problem  solving,  planning. 
Proven  record  of  circulation 
growth  and  marketing  experi¬ 
ence  a  must.  Bachelor's  degree 
or  equivalent  through  experience 
with  at  least  2  years  as  a  key 
circulation  executive. 
Compensation  package  includes 
competitive  salary,  bonus  prog¬ 
ram  and  generous  benefits. 
Excellent  opportunities  for  career 
growth.  Send  resume,  employ¬ 
ment  and  salary  history  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 

Keith  D.  Bulling 
Employment  Manager 
Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 
55  Exchange  Blvd. 
Rochester,  NY  14614. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

GAN«TT 

A  WORW  O#  OMVttf  NT  VOlCfS 
WMftI  TtffOOM  SmAAi 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGEMENT 

Circ  Dir  to  $60,(X)0 

A  group  of  newspapers  located  in 
the  East  is  looking  for  an  individual 
with  heavy  home  delivery  back¬ 
ground  and  knowledge  of  TMC 
products.  Opportunity  provides 
creativity  to  design  an  overall  circu¬ 
lation  program  including  training 
and  evaluation  of  personnel.  Travel 
thirty  to  forty  percent.  Strong  admi¬ 
nistrative  skills  required. 

Circ  Prom  Mgr  to  $40,(K)0 

A  major  metro  in  the  Northeastern 
United  States  is  looking  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  with  experience  with  junior 
carrier  programs  in  a  competitive 
marketplace.  Candidate  should  be 
self  motivated  and  have  a  proven 
track  record  in  sales  promotions. 
Compensation  packaage  includes 
base  salary  plus  bonus. 

Circ  Mgr  to  $40,000 

A  100,000  circulation  daily  located 
on  the  West  Coast  is  looking  for  an 
individual  who  is  strong  in  computer 
knowledge  and  people  skills  to  track 
major  projects  and  determine 
trends  and  budget  performance. 
Candidates  now  living  in  the  West¬ 
ern  United  States  are  preferred. 
Compensation  includes  a  twenty 
percent  MBO. 

Zone  Mgrs  to  $35,000 

A  major  metro  located  in  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  states  is  seeking  candi¬ 
dates  with  inner  city  experience  and 
ability  to  work  with  independent 
contractors.  The  candidates  should 
have  strong  single  copy  back¬ 
ground  with  the  flexibility  to  be 
transferred  to  home  delivery.  In 
addition  to  salary,  would  be  an  MBO 
package  and  company  car. 

Circ  Dir  to  $31 ,000 

An  Eastern  daily  with  circulation  of 
15,000  is  looking  for  an  individual 
with  home  delivery  background. 
Candidates  should  have  strong 
supervisory  skills  and  experience  in 
training  district  managers.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  TMC  product  is  required. 

Circ  Prom  Mgr  to  $35,000 
A  West  Coast  major  metro  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  individual  with  heavy  home 
delivery  experience  who  wishes  to 
specialize  in  sales  and  marketing. 
Supervisory  responsibility  for  a  staff 
of  ten  persons.  Primary  responsibili¬ 
ties  would  be  for  developing  copy 
and  carrier  promotions. 

Circ  Dir  to  $30,000 

A  20,000  circulation  daily  in  the 
Midwest  is  seeking  candidates  who 
have  working  experience  with  an 
ABC  paper  and  familiarity  with  Little 
Merchants  programs.  TMC  product 
knowledge  is  also  required.  Super¬ 
visory  responsibility  would  be  for 
four  district  mangers  plus  200  youth 
carriers.  This  position  requires  mail- 
room  supervision  as  well.  College 
degree  preferred. 

All  positions  fee  paid 
Send  resume  to  or  call: 

F.  Lincoln  Marx 

GORDON  WAHLS 
EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
PO  Box  905 

Media,  PA  19063 

_ (215)  565-0800 _ 


175 


HELP  WANTED 


DATA  PROCESSING 


SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
COMPUTER  TECHNICIAN 
Aggressive,  well  established  publisher 
oftrade  and  business  magazines  seeks 
self  motivated  experienced  individual  to 
manage  large  typesetting  computer 
system.  Experience  in  1170  Digital 
Equipment  computers  and  RSX  operat¬ 
ing  software  preferred.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  to:  T.  Kelly, 
Crain  Communications  Inc.,  740  N. 
Rush  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60611. 

No  phone  calls  please.  EOE  M/F/HAf. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR:  Copy  edit¬ 
ing,  layout,  some  supervisory  duties  at  a 
25,000  PM.  Send  resume,  work 
samples  and  salary  requirements  to 
Managing  Editor,  The  Post-Register,  PO 
Box  1800,  Idaho  Falls,  ID  83401. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  key  mangement 
position  at  daily  legal  newspaper  in  San 
Francisco  for  an  experienced  editor  who 
has  covered  legal  affairs  as  a  reporer  or 
editor.  The  associate  editor  will 
content-edit  and  assign  stories  and  help 
manage  the  newsroom  at  The  Recorder, 
a  110  year  old  daily  purchased  in 
December  by  American  Lawyer  News¬ 
papers  Group  Inc.  The  Recorder  is 
expanding  and  upgrading  its  news  staff 
by  recruiting  journalists  who  can 
provide  sophisticated  coverage  of 
lawyers,  lawyering,  the  courts  and  other 
legal  affairs.  Send  a  letter,  resume  and 
clips,  if  applicable  to  Avram  Goldstein, 
Editor,  The  Recorder,  99  S.  Van  Ness 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103  or  call 
him  at  (415)  621-5400. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR/REPORTER 
needed  for  large  weekly  in  beautiful  Sun 
Valley  Idaho.  Responsibilities  include 
layout,  design  and  feature  writing.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Dan  Gorham,  Box 
988,  Hailey,  ID  83333. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  a  Boston  based 
national  consumer  magazine  about 
cycling.  Minimum  2  years  professional 
journalism  experience  required.  Must 
be  an  active  cyclist.  Opportunity  to  join 
a  young,  growing  publishing  company. 
Send  resume  and  2  published  writing 
samples  to  Box  1849,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSSITANT  EDITOR  Maryland  Gazette, 
one  of  the  largest  twice  weekly,  ABC 
paid  newspapers  in  U.S.  Key  position  in 
Glen  Burnie,  Maryland,  adjacent  to 
Baltimore.  Heavy  editing,  layout  and 
take-charge  responsibilities.  Write  Ed 
Casey,  Executive  Editor,  Capital  Gazet¬ 
te  Newspapers,  Box  911,  Annapolis, 
MD  21404. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE  has  a  full  time 
position  opening  for  an  editor  of  the 
Bryn  Mawr  alumnae  bulletin.  This 
autonomous  position  as  editor  of  a 
48-page  quarterly  requires  editorial  and 
design  skills,  creativity,  and  the  ability 
to  interact  with  faculty,  staff,  alumnae/I 
and  students.  Salary  negotiable.  Please 
send  resume,  salary  history,  job  refer¬ 
ences,  and  samples  of  writing  or  publi¬ 
cations  in  which  editing/writing  skills 
are  exemplified  to:  Personnel  Services, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  PA 
19010.  EOE  M/F. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Aggressive,  experienced  reporter  and 
quality  writer  needed  to  help  cover  the 
leading  growth  area  of  booming  South¬ 
ern  California  for  a  fast-growing, 
140,000  circulation  daily.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Andy  McCue,  Business 
Editor,  The  Press-Enterprise,  PO  Box 
792,  Riverside,  CA  92502. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  EDITOR-  The  Wichita 
Eagle-Beacon,  a  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  125,000 
daily  and  193,000  Sunday,  is  seeking 
an  experienced  editor  to  direct  our  12- 
person  Business/Farm  department.  The 
department  produces  daily  business 
and  farm  pages,  to  Sunday  sections,  a 
BUSINESS  MONDAY  tabloid  section 
and  a  weekly  consumer  finance  section, 
as  well  as  periodic  special  sections.  The 
business  editor  will  be  skilled  at  orga¬ 
nizing  content,  directing  a  talented, 
experienced  staff  and  managing  a 
department  budget.  The  Eagle-Beacon 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  farm-coverage  papers  and  will 
hire  an  editor  who  is  committed  to 
maintaining  our  standard  of  excellence 
and  who  wants  to  grow  within  our  news¬ 
paper.  Send  a  detailed  resume  and  the 
names  of  three  references  to  Betty 
Wells  Cox,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  PO  Box  820, 
Wichita,  KS  67201. 


CHRISTIAN  RELEASE  and  develop¬ 
ment  agency  seeking  experienced  writer 
with  magazine/book  editing  experience. 
Desire  mature  individual  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  experience.  College 
degreed  or  equivalent  preferred.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  PO  Box  718, 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73101-0718. 

CITY  EDITOR — growing  hard-news- 
oriented  New  Jersey  daily  seeks  news¬ 
room  leader  for  small,  but  aggressive 
staff.  People  skills  as  well  as  headline 
and  makeup  abilities  are  musts. 
Resume,  clips  to  Box  1992,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  20,000  circulation 
Midwest  daily.  Good  leadership/people 
skills  and  interest  in  community 
involvement  required.  Excellent  salary 
plus  fringes.  Send  resume  to  J.  McCul¬ 
lough,  News-Tribune,  426  Second  St., 
La  Salle,  IL  61301. 


CLASSICS  your  beat?  We're  looking  for 
reporter  who  can  be  both  music  critic 
and  reporter  of  others  fine  arts  in  Flori¬ 
da  east  coast  city.  Reporting  experience 
and  knowledge  of  all  fine  arts  essential. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Box  1989,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK  EDITORS,  REPORTERS: 
Central  Florida  daily  in  highly  competi¬ 
tive  market  is  fine-tuning  its  newsroom. 
We're  looking  for  copy  editors  with 
strong  editing  skills,  ability  to  direct, 
train  reporters;  and  a  couple  of  self¬ 
starter  beat  reporters.  Send  resume, 
non-returnable  samples  tO:  Box  1979, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Times-Picayune  of  New  Orleans  is 
seeking  a  copy  editor.  Candidates 
should  have  at  least  two  years  of  copy 
desk  experience.  They  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  a  strong  command  of  the 
English  language  and  the  ability  to  write 
bright,  accurate  headlines. 

All  copy  desk  positions  require  evening 
work.  Send  resume  to: 

The  Personnel  Manager; 

Attn:  Copy  Desk  Position; 

The  Times-Picayune; 

3800  Howard  Avenue 
New  Orleans,  LA  70140 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  to  join  enthu¬ 
siastic  staff  of  universal  desk.  This  is  an 
expansion  position  and  will  require  top 
notch  editing,  layout,  headline-writing 
skills  to  keep  up  with  our  veterans. 
Strong  PM  daily  in  city  that  is  fastest 
growing  in  U.S.  Stimulating  work  atmo¬ 
sphere,  lovely  Southwest  Florida  Gulf 
Coast  setting.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Send 
resume,  tearsheets  to  Executive  Editor, 
Naples  Daily  News,  Naples,  FL  33940. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR:  South  Florida  AM  needs 
copy  editor  who  is  committed  to  high 
quality  and  who  can  demonstrate  with 
superior  editing,  crisp  headlines.  Above 
average  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  headline  samples  to  Tim 
Swarens,  News  Editor,  Sun-Tattler,  PO 
Box  1968,  Hollywood,  FL  33022. 

COPY  EDITOR  WANTED 
Major  Northeast  metro  has  immediate 
opening  on  features  desk.  Experience 
(minimum:  3  years,  including  VDTs) 
and  flair  (layout  and  headlines)  are  the 
keys.  Team  work,  ability  to  shift  gears  at 
moment's  notice  and  fierce  sense  of 
competitiveness  will  go  a  long  way  here. 

EOE.  Clips  and  resume  to: 

Ken  Siegal 

Asst.  Managing  Editor/Features 
The  Boston  Herald 
1  Herald  Square 
Boston,  MA  02106 

EDITOR 

Small  quality  weekly  in  rural  coastal 
Maine;  mid-$20's  salary  and  good 
benefits;  minimum  5  years  experience 
required;  begin  May-June  1987. 
Replies  to  Kastine  Research,  Box  49, 
Kastine,  ME  04421 


EDITOR  FOR  small  city  So.  New 
England  daily.  Chance  to  put  your 
stamp  on  a  paper  that’s  going  places  in 
an  expanding  community.  Must  have 
track  record  in  daily  editing,  sharp 
layourt  and  design  skills,  computer 
know-how,  proven  deadline  perfor¬ 
mance,  Ability  to  motivate  and  train 
staff.  Good  with  people  and  well  organ¬ 
ized.  Why  come  to  a  small  daily?  To  use 
your  ideas  and  skills  to  help  us  produce 
an  innovative  community  newspaper 
with  strong  emphasis  on  local  news. 
Send  resume  and  some  of  your  thoughts 
on  how  to  put  together  a  good  local 
newspaper  to  Box  1985,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  confidential. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
The  Gazette,  an  innovative  40,000 
circulation  daily,  seeks  a  community 
minded,  editorial  page  editor/writer  who 
believes  in  individual  liberty,  volunteer- 
ism,  and  a  free  market.  Send  resume, 
clips,  salary  requirement  to  Publisher: 
The  Gazette,  PO  Box  1538,  Gastonia, 
N.C.  28053. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
The  Owensboro  (KY)  Messenger- 
Inquirer,  a  33,000  circulation  daily 
newspaper,  wants  an  editorial  page 
editor  who  shares  its  commitment  to 
reader  involvement  and  good  writing, 
both  in  editorials  and  columns.  Clearly 
expressed  views  on  local  issues  are 
essential.  The  Messenger-Inquirer  is 
politically  independent. 
Responsibilities  include  letters, 
columns  and  editorials  for  six  daily 
editorial  pages  and  a  Sunday  Prospec¬ 
tive  section.  Clerical  assistance  avail¬ 
able.  Layout  handled  by  copy  desk. 
Candidates  should  send  a  resume  and 
letter  describing  interests,  editorial 
philosophy,  qualifications  and  career 
goals  to  Becky  Blincoe,  Personnel 
Office,  Messenger-Inquirer,  PO  Box 
1480,  Owensboro,  KY  42302.  Include 
samples  of  editorials  if  available. 


EDITOR  IN  CHIEF  The  dynamic  team  of 
writers  and  editors  currently  producing 
the  4  color  monthly  publication  Health- 
Action  with  its  750,000  circulation  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  leader  to 
insure  continued  top  quality  readable 
articles  for  HealthAction  and  its  sister 
publications  both  present  and  future. 
To  learn  more  about  this  opportunity  to 
join  top  management  of  this  creative 
national  publishing  company,  send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  Editor  In 
Chief  Position,  Kelly  Communications, 
410  E.  Water  St.,  Charlottesville,  VA 

22901. _ 

EDITOR:  Looking  for  a  new  challenge? 
Want  to  take  charge  of  your  own  4  color 
monthly  publication?  Work  with  the 
most  exciting  design  team  in  Virginia? 
Add  your  success  to  HealthAction's 
750,000  circulation?  Do  you  have  over 
5  years  experience  as  a  senior  editor  tor 
popular  style  articles?  Do  you  believe  a 
healthy  employee  is  a  productive 
employee?  Then  send  your  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Editor  Position,  Kelly 
Communications,  410  E.  Water  St., 
Charlottesv'lle,  VA  22901. _ 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  clas¬ 
sified  ad  copy: 

-Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a 
section  of  ads:  for  instance,  Equipment  & 
Supplies-Phototypesetting:  Industry  Services- 
Consultants;  Help  Wanted-Sales.  Help  us  put 
your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

-Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish 
the  ad  to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box 
number  is  required. 

-Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should 
include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you 
wish  the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks 
the  ad  should  run. 

Remember — in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 

E&P  Classified  Department 


E&P 

CLASSIFIED 

It’s  your  people-to-people 
meeting  placel _ 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1 ,  1 987 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $5.50  per  line  1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.90  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $4.10  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $6.00  per  insertion  lor  box  service.  Add  $3.50  per  insertion  (or  box  service. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$80  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$75  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  pubiication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  2,  1987 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR 

Aggressive  40,000  Southwest  AM 
seeks  mature,  experienced  executive  to 
administer  news  operation.  State-of- 
the-art  newsroom.  Must  be  well- 
rounded,  innovative,  local  news- 
oriented  with  award  winning  track 
record  and  top  references.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits  with  incentives. 
Send  resume  with  salary  history  to  Box 
1971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOCAL  NEWS  EDITOR 
24,000  PM  daily  seeks  all-around  jour¬ 
nalist  who  craves  both  responsibility 
and  variety.  As  one  of  three  local  news 
editors,  you  will  manage  a  staff  of  sever¬ 
al  reporters  and  lay  out  a  local  news 
section.  You'll  also  be  called  on  for 
enterprise  reporting  assignments.  If  you 
have  the  drive  and  experience  for  this 
challenging  position,  send  resume  and 
samples  of  both  your  reporting  and  page 
design  to:  Ned  Bristol,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Sun  Chronicle,  Box  600, 
Attleboro,  MA  02703. 


MAJOR  METRO  DAILY  needs  exper¬ 
ienced  page  designers  for  pagination- 
design  department.  Sll/Tandem  and 
Triple  I  experience  helpful  but  not 
required.  Applicants  must  be  technical¬ 
ly  coordinated  and  eager  to  experience 
the  cutting  edge  of  pagination.  Send 
page  design  samples  and  resume  to 
Howard  Armstrong,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  Arizona  Republic,  PO  Box 
1950,  Phoenix,  AZ  85001. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  Temporary  posi¬ 
tion  in  NYC  for  creative,  self-starter. 
Begin  immediately.  Wall  St.  area.  Must 
have  hard  news  experience,  line  editing 
skills,  a  flair  for  bright  writing/rewriting, 
ability  to  direct  freelancers.  Work  on 
national  mag,  newsletter,  etc.  for  non¬ 
profit  organization.  Degree  required. 
Send  resume  and  cover  lettei"  describ¬ 
ing  your  strengths  tO:  Box  0449ME, 
12th  Floor,  Five  West  37th  St.,  New 
York  NY,  10018. 

Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  Magazine  is  look¬ 
ing  for  copy  editors,  writers,  and 
researchers.  New  publication,  looking 
for  very  experienced  personnel.  Located 
in  Zone  6.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1968,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSHOUND  needed  to  run  4-person 
desk  covering  insurance,  probably  the 
most  controversial  industry  of  all.  Send 
daily  news  clips  to:  Stanford  Erickson, 
Editor,  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  11() 
Wall  St.,  New  York,  NY  10005. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  small  daily  PM.  Job 
mainly  involves  editing  and  layout 
including  the  Sunday  Herald.  We're 
looking  for  a  responsible  news  editor 
with  an  eye  for  detail  and  a  creative 
streak.  Requirements:  Bachelors 
degree  in  journalism  or  related  field  and 
minimum  of  5  years  experience  in 
recording  or  editing.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Managing  Editor,  Margo  Ryan, 
Williston  Daily  Herald,  Box  1447, 
Williston,  N.D.  58801. 


New  England  newspapers  need  repor¬ 
ters,  photographers,  managers.  Reach 
them  thru  the  New  England  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation's  low  cost  Placement  Sen/ice. 
For  information  call  (617)  437-5610. 


REPORTER 

We're  growing.  We  need  experienced 
reporters  willing  and  able  to  learn  to 
report  hard  news  on  business.  Start  as  a 
reporter,  great  potential  for  advance  to 
editor  and  beyond.  You  must  be  a  self¬ 
starter,  capable  of  discovering  stories, 
following  leads  and  researching  the 
tacts.  All  by  telephone.  To  apply  for  this 
unique  opportunity,  rush  your  resume  to 
Personnel  Department  E,  Crittenden 
News  Service  Inc.,  Box  1150,  Novato, 
CA  94948. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MONTHLY  ARTS  and  entertainment 
journal  100  pages,  looking  for  exper¬ 
ienced  managing  editor  and  writers  in 
Southern  California.  10,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Will  grow.  Reply  in  confidence, 
include  salary  requirements  to 
Publisher,  PO  Box  2506,  La  Jolla,  CA 
92038. 


SENIOR  EDITOR 

National  general  interest  magazine  with 
bimonthly  circulation  of  16  million, 
located  in  Southern  California,  has  an 
opening  for  an  experienced  senior  editor 
to  originate,  compile,  assign,  cull,  write 
and  rewrite  material  as  well  as  work 
extensively  with  freelancers. 

We  require  5  years  proven  magazine 
feature  editing,  writing  and  reporting 
exF>erience,  the  ability  to  identify  and 
acquire  desired  results  from  free¬ 
lancers;  the  ability  to  deal  effectively 
with  various  constituencies  and  the 
ability  to  handle  many  high  pressure 
tasks  simultaneously. 

We  offer  comprehensive  benefits  pack¬ 
age,  salary  low  to  mid  $30's.  Qualified 
applicants  please  send  resume  with 
salary  history  tO: 

Personnel  Specialist 
3200  E.  Carson  St. 

Lakewood,  CA  90712 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SPORTS  WRITER—  Entry  level  position 
now  available  at  20,000  7  day  daily  in 
Southern  university  city.  Must  have 
solid  reporting  skills  and  have  7  clips 
that  show  sports  writing  ability.  Must  be 
aggressive,  and  available  immediatley. 
Prefer  applicants  from  the  Southeast. 
Rush  resume,  references  and  clips  to: 
Sports  Editor,  PO  Box  68,  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  TN  37130. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  40,000  AM  Pacific 
northwest  daily.  Supervise  7  copy 
editors,  select  wire  news,  design  pages. 
Need  sound  news  judgement,  skills  in 
headline  writing,  page  design  and  skills 
in  managing  people  and  projects.  Send 
resume  and  page  design  samples  to  Kay 
Gause,  Personnel  Director,  Yakima 
Herald  Republic,  PO  Box  9668,  Yaki¬ 
ma,  WA  98909.  EOE. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 
We're  looking  for  an  aggressive,  innova¬ 
tive  and  energetic  features  editor  to 
complete  makeover  of  features  sections 
at  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch, 
a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  (1985:  Feature 
Writing),  245,000  Sunday  circulation 
Knight-Ridder  daily.  Features  editor  will 
assist  associate  editor/features  in  lead¬ 
ing  32-person  department  through 
creation  of  new  sections,  will  assign  and 
edit  stories,  coach  writers,  that  work 
with  committed  team  of  editors  and 
page  designer.  Ideal  candidate  has 
demonstrated  creativity  in  both  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  feature  work.  Send 
sections,  own  writing  clips,  resume, 
cover  letter  to  Ken  Doctor,  Associate 
Editor/Features,  St  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Dispatch,  345  Cedar  St.,  St.  Paul,  MN 
55101.  EOE. 


FEATURE  WRITER  needed  who  can 
write  with  knowledge  about  food  and 
nutrition,  with  feeling  about  teen 
suicide  and  with  flair  about  today's 
fashions.  Successful  applicant  also  will 
have  strong  layout  skills  and  be  in 
charge  of  a  weekly  food  section.  Be  part 
of  a  five-person  LifeStyle/Features 
department  at  a  daily  newspaper  offer¬ 
ing  a  good  benefits  package.  Send  tear- 
sheets,  writing  samples  and  resume  to 
Nick  Petersen,  LifeStyle/Features 
Editor,  Daily  Courier  News,  PO  Box 
531,  Elgin,  IL  60121. _ 

HEALTH  and  fitness  beat  open  at  The 
Capital.  A  strong  interest  in  fitness  or 
related  experience  required.  1-2  years 
reporting  experience  required  too. 
Reply  to  Managing  Editor,  Tom 
Marquardt,  The  Capital,  2000  Capital 
Dr.,  Annapolis,  MD  21401. 


i 


HELP  WANTED  I 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  | 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 

The  New  Haven  Advocate  seeks  an 
experienced  news  reporter.  Require¬ 
ments:  minimum  of  2  years  experience 
with  hard  news  and  investigative  report¬ 
ing,  knowledge  of  the  city  of  New  Haven 
as  well  as  the  overall  New  England 
region.  Copy  editing  experience  helpful. 
Weekly  salary  and  benefits  package. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Editor,  New 
Haven  Advocate,  1184  Chapel  St.,  New 
Haven,  CT  06511. 


THE  ANCHORAGE  TIMES  in  Alaska's 
largest  city  has  several  newsroom  open¬ 
ing  tor  journalists  with  at  least  3  years 
daily  newspaper  experience  who  want  to 
work  in  an  exciting,  competitive  news 
situation.  We  need  a  copy  editor  with  a 
flair  for  news  layout;  an  experienced 
reporter  to  cover  business  news;  and  a 
features  editor  with  experience  writing 
features  as  well  as  editing  for  a  daily 
newspaper.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
clips  to  Carmen  Dybdahl,  The  Anchor¬ 
age  Times,  Box  40,  Anchorage,  AK 
99510. 


TRADE  PUBLICATION  serving  fresh 
fruit,  vegetable  and  floral  industries 
looking  for  an  energetic  business  writer 
to  work  from  own  home.  Will  be  paid  on 
freelance  basis  but  will  be  given  all  the 
work  necessary  to  earn  a  good  living. 
Any  location  okay,  but  helps  if  willing  to 
travel  regionally.  Candidate  must  take 
photographs  himself,  cover  retailers/ 
wholesalers/growers/packers/ 
transportation/other  facets  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Ken 
Whitacre,  Multipress  International,  PO 
Box  6679,  N.Y.,  NY  10128. 


VERSATILE  DESK  PERSON  with  at 
least  2  years  newspaper  desk  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  be  demanding  copy  editor 
able  to  write  crisp,  lively  headlines, 
layout  modular  pages  and  meet  strict 
deadlines  for  a  30,000  AM  daily  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  Write  Box  1963,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  SECURE  the  jour¬ 
nalism  position  you  want.  Free  Market¬ 
ing  Report.  Wirte:  Northwest  Marketing, 
Box  3658-J,  Lacey,  WA  98503. 


EDITORIAL 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINE-daily  news  of 
Lebanon,  PA,  seeks  a  hands-on  profes¬ 
sional  to  edit  and  write  for  its  Sunday 
Magazine.  Previous  editing  experience 
preferred.  Salary  negotiable.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Jim  Burchik, 
Managing  Editor,  S.  Eighth  &  Poplar 
Sts..  17042, 


WHERE  COPY  EDITORS  ARE  MORE 
THAN  CLERKS.  The  Quad-City  Times 
has  an  opening  for  night  copy  chief.  The 
job  requires  the  full  range  of  copy  edit¬ 
ing  skills,  including  the  ability  to  sen/e 
as  news  editor/slot  two  or  more  nights  a 
week.  The  right  person  will  be  able  to 
pick  stories  and  information  in  tune 
with  precisely  focused  marketing  goals; 
lay  out  pages  high  in  drama  and  story 
count;  cast  accurate  headlines  that 
often  touch  the  heart;  dismantle  and 
rewrite  wordy  wire  service  stories  into 
punchy  sidebars;  vigorously  protect 
against  libel,  poor  grammar  and  sloppi¬ 
ness  of  style,  and  do  it  all  in  half  the 
time  of  mere  mortals.  Send  your  resume 
including  references  and  salary  history 
along  with  samples  of  your  work  to 
Darlene  Hasselbacher,  Human  Resour¬ 
ces  Manager,  Quad-City  Times,  PO  Box 
3828,  Davenport,  lA  52808. 


_ SALES _ 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE  Full  time  exper¬ 
ienced  professional  needed  to  sell  and 
sen/ice  retail  advertising  customers  for 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  dailies  in 
Florida.  Circulation  20-30,000.  Base 
plus  commission.  Potential  upwards  of 
$27K  plus  excellent  benefits  package. 
Become  part  of  one  of  Americas  largest 
newspaper  chains.  Please  send  resume 
to  Box  1986,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  EQUIPMENT 

Expanding  manufacturer  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  sales  person  for  national 
accounts  responsibilities.  We  offer  an 
attractive  salary  and  benefits.  Applicant 
must  be  willing  to  relocate  and  travel 
extensively  to  sell  full  line  of  auxilary 
equipment  for  newspaper  and  commer¬ 
cial  Web  presses  Send  resume  in  strict 
confidence  to  Cary  Design  Inc.,  15800 
W.  Overland  Drive,  New  Berlin,  Wl 
53151. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  SERVICES  MANAGER 
"Are  you  in  a  number  2  or  number  3 
spot  and  ready  to  move  up?” 

The  Columbian,  southwest  Washington 
largest  daily  newspaper,  is  seeking  an 
experience  marketing  services 
manager. 

Develop  systems,  design  research 
studies,  prepare  sales  presentation 
material  and  be  involved  in  developing 
our  major  and  key  accounts. 

$25,700  to  $29,000  to  start  depend¬ 
ing  on  experience,  plus  full  benefits 
including  27  paid  days  off  and  employ¬ 
ees  stock  ownership  plan.  Growing 
community  of  200,000  across  the 
Columbia  River  from  Portland,  Oregan. 
Must  have  proven  track  record  doing 
market  research  in  media  and  have 
personal  computer  skills.  Should  have 
an  understanding  of  sales  amd  market¬ 
ing  principals,  coupled  with  the  ability 
to  create  effective  sales  material. 

For  your  application  packet,  please  call 
or  write:  Ann  Michael,  Vice  President, 
Human  Resources,  The  Columbian,  PO 
Box  180,  Vancouver,  WA  98666. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SALES/MARKETING  MANAGER 
Continued  growth  has  produced  an 
opening  in  sales  at  Creative  Data 
Systems--the  newspaper  software 
professionals  with  the  largest  customer 
base  of  installed  business  systems  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

As  an  IBM  VAR,  CDS  mari.ets  its  soft¬ 
ware  applications  on  System/36  and 
System/38  hardware  to  newspapers 
internationally.  The  opening  is  based  in 
the  company's  Kansas  City  headquar¬ 
ters  with  40%  travel  anticipated. 
Providing  excellent  products  and 
sen/ices  starts  with  an  unyielding  orien¬ 
tation  toward  truly  understanding 
customer  needs.  Candidates  with  prior 
newspaper  and/or  computer  sales 
consultant  experience  have  the  highest 
likelihood  of  success. 

We  offer  salary,  incentives,  and  a  career 
path  commensurate  with  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  performance.  Please  send 
your  resume  with  qualifications  and 
requirements  tO: 

VP  of  Marketing 

Creative  Data  Systems 

9300  W.  noth  Street,  Suite  150 

Overland  Park,  KS  66210 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

GOSS  URBANITE  FOREMAN.  News¬ 
paper  desires  working  foreman  with 
4-color  experience.  Zone  5.  Reply  to 
Box  1988,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METROLINER  PRESS  PERSON  wanted 
for  a  growing  daily  newspaper  in  Arizo¬ 
na.  Two  years  experience  on  a  Metrolin- 
er.  We  offer  competitive  salary  and  an 
excellent  benefit  package.  If  interested 
send  resume  detailing  experience  and 
salary  requirements  to  Cox  Arizona 
Publications,  PO  Box  1547,  Mesa,  AZ 
85201.  Attn.  Lori  Sheldon.  EOE  M/F. 


PRESS  FOREMAN  for  suburban 
Philadelphia  weekly  newspaper  and 
commercial  printer.  9  unit  Goss 
Community.  Duties  involve  press  opera¬ 
tion  maintenance  and  repair,  schedul¬ 
ing  and  supervising  crew,  inventory 
planning  and  control,  budgeting.  Solid 
press  experience  a  must.  Management 
experience  preferred.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  number  2  person  to  advance. 
Good  salary  and  full  company  benefits. 
Send  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  D.  Shaw,  PO  Box  409,  Wayne, 
PA  19087. 


PRESS  PERSON  Experienced  with  an 
offset  Goss  Community  tor  a  group  of 
weekly  newspapers.  Excellent  compen¬ 
sation,  benefits  an  growth  opportunity. 
Call  Doris  Dragert  at  (609)  924-3244 
for  an  interview  appointment. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN-We  need  a 
hands  on  foreman  with  daily  newspaper 
experience  on  web  offset  press  and 
camera  operation.  Job  shop  experience 
would  be  a  plus.  We  are  a  morning  daily 
publication  located  in  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Vermont.  Send  a  complete 
resume  and  a  cover  letter  with  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  to:  R.G.  Miller, 
General  Manager,  Rutland  Daily  Herald, 
27  Wales  St.,  Rutland,  VT  05701. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
The  Cape  Cod  Times,  a  rapidly  growing 
7  day  morning  newspaper  (45,000 
plus)  and  member  of  the  Ottaway 
Group,  is  seeking  a  pressroom  foreman. 
Responsibilities  include  all  aspects  of 
press  and  platemaking  operation.  We're 
looking  for  a  leader  with  Goss  metro  and 
4-color  experience  as  well  as  strong 
people  skills.  We  offer  an  excellent 
salary,  benefits  and  a  great  area  to  live. 
Send  resume  to  Peter  Meyer,  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager,  Cape  Cod  Times,  319 
Main  St.,  Hyannis,  MA  02601. 


WEB  OFFSET  pressman-foreman  take 
charge  established  multi-paper  twice 
weekly-commercial  Goss  Community 
operation  suburban  Chicago.  Emphas¬ 
ize  quality,  training,  supervision, 
preventive  maintenance,  deadlines.  Our 
publications  read  over  50  years  for  prize 
news,  ad  results.  Poised  now  for  expand 
with  us.  Confidential,  complete  resume 
including  salary,  employment  histories. 
Box  1994,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERVISOR  exper¬ 
ienced  with  Harris  1372P  inserter,  prior 
mailroom  experience,  first  rate  mechan¬ 
ical  skills,  and  supervisory  experience 
needed  for  busy  department.  Hours  are 
6  a.m  to  2  p.m,  Monday-Friday,  but 
flexibility  must  be  posssible.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits  are  yours  if  you 
possess  the  above  and  have  a  minimum 
of  5  years  mechanical  experience  in  a 
production  environment.  Send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Personnel,  Asbury 
Park  Press,  3601  Hwy.  66,  PO  Box 
1550,  Neptune,  NJ  07754 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Supervise 
composing  press  and  mailroom  for  5 
day  daily  TMC  and  central  printing  and 
mailroom  operation.  Goss  Community 
hands-on  experience  preferred.  Located 
Zone  3.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Reply  with  resume  to  Box  1981,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  north  central  Illi¬ 
nois  daily.  Good  background  in  photo¬ 
graphy  and  basic  knowledge  of  develop¬ 
ing  negatives/prints.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  J.  McCullough,  News-Tribune, 
426  Second  St.,  La  Salle,  IL  61301. 


SALES 

PROFESSIONAL 


Compugraphic  Corporation  is  a  world  leader 
in  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  hardware 
and  software  for  the  graphic  communications 
industry.  Our  Newspaper  Systems  Division  is 
seeking  a  successful  Systems  Sales  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  market  our  high-powered  and  ver¬ 
satile  editorial,  display  and  classified  ad  input, 
recordkeeping  and  typesetting  systems  to 
newspapers  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and 
Louisiana. 

You  should  possess  3  or  more  years  success¬ 
ful  experience  selling  hardware  and  software 
in  the  graphics/typesetting  marketplace.  Sales 
experience  with  a  newspaper  systems  vendor 
a  plus.  Overnight  travel  required. 

For  consideration,  please  call  BOB  WOOD  at 
1>800>241-0150  or  fonvard  your  resume  to  him 
at:  COMPUGRAPHIC  CORPORATION,  5271 
Snapfinger  Woods  Drive,  Decatur,  GA 
30035.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


compugraphic’ 

Creating  the  Future  of  Graphic  Communications 


PHOTOGRAPHER-Top  flight  11,200 
dally  near  Indianapolis  seeks  photogra¬ 
pher  to  handle  black  and  white  and 
color  pictures.  Two  person  staff. 
Contact:  Mark  Mann,  Editor,  The  Shel- 
byville  News,  123  E.  Washington  St., 
Shelbyville,  IN  46176.  (317) 
398-6631. 


PRODUCTION/COMMERCIAL  SALES 
10,000  and  growing  daily  and  Sunday 
with  busy  commercial  shop.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  pre  press,  press,  mailroom  and 
commercial  sales  reporting  directly  to 
publisher.  Web  offset.  High  energy 
level.  Will  have  daily  contact  with  all 
departments.  Member  of  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  group  located  in  Zone  2.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Jane 
Tracey,  Personnel  Director,  North 
Jersey  Advance,  PO  Box  800,  Flanders, 
NJ  07836. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHY _ 

PHOTO  LAB  MANAGER  -  Arizona’s 
largest  newspapers  need  a  manager  for 
their  joint  photo  lab.  Candidates  should 
have  three-five  years  of  photo,  supervis¬ 
ory  and  budget  experience.  Ability  to 
work  with  news  and  production  depart¬ 
ments  essential.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  references  to  Mary  Lou  Bessette, 
The  Arizona  Republic  and  The  Phoenix 
Gazette,  Box  1950,  Phoenix,  AZ 
85001. 


_ PROMOTION _ 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Artist/graphic  designer  to  fill  the  news 
Promotion  Manager  position.  Profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  creating  print 
campaigns,  designing  sales  brochures, 
organizing  events,  required.  Knowledge 
of  computer  generated  graphics  help¬ 
ful.  Send  letter  and  resume  to  John 
Holmes,  Personnel  Director,  The  Fayet¬ 
teville  Observer/Times,  PO  Box  849, 
Fayetteville,  NC  28302. 


_ CAMERA _ 

CAMERA  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Expanding  newspaper  has  solid  career 
opening  in  process  lab  camera  depart¬ 
ment.  4  yrs.  minimum  experience  in 
4-color  process,  comprehensive  camera 
background  required.  Excellent  benefit 
package.  Send  resume  to  Chuck  Staub, 
The  Maryland  Independent,  7  Industrial 
Park  Circle,  \Waldorf,  MD  20601. 


POSITIONS 


WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

COMMUNITY  WEEKLY  GENERALIST  9 
years  editor/publisher.  Take  charge 
female,  mature,  effective.  Your  problem 
-  my  pleasure.  (714)  720-3881. 

NEED  A  Controller  or  Business  Manager 
to  complete  your  management  team??? 
Shirt  sleeve  manager  with  proven  track 
record- 17  years  experience  with  large 
and  medium  size  dailies-8  with  same 
company.  Expertise  in  budgeting,  cost 
control,  financial  analysis,  strategic 
planning-excellent  references.  Avail¬ 
able  June  15,  1987  or  before.  Box 
1970,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUB/GM  with  15  years  experience  in 
advertising,  marketing,  circulation, 
news,  production,  contract  negotia¬ 
tions,  quality  and  profit  oriented  seeks 
new  challenge.  (619)  268-4865. 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER  20 
years  of  newspaper  management  experi¬ 
ence,  including  general  manager  of 
50,000  circulation  daily,  plus  heavy 
financial  management  and  labor  rela¬ 
tions  experience.  Solid  record  of  operat¬ 
ing  improvements  and  profit  perfor¬ 
mance.  Advanced  degree.  Now  employ¬ 
ed,  but  seeking,  challenging 
assignment.  Box  1997,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER  seeks 
career  opportunity  with  individual  or 
group.  Proven  record  in  management, 
advertising,  news  and  circulation.  Wish 
to  locate  in  college  or  university 
community  so  spouse  can  utilize  EdD, 
degree.  Will  consider  all  opportunities. 
Box  1934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


WEEKLY  PUBLISHER/AD  DIRECTOR. 
15  years  of  broad  exposure  to  all 
aspects  of  newspaper  publishing.  Heavy 
sales/marketing  orientation.  Proven 
sales  builder  and  effective  cost  cutter  in 
highly  competitive  markets.  Zones  1,  2, 
3.  Box  1998,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  excel¬ 
lent  credentials.  12  years  sales  experi¬ 
ence  with  top  publishing  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  media  (New  York  market)  plus  7 
years  as  ad  director  with  largest  New 
York  ethnic  weeklies.  Seeks  manage¬ 
ment  position  with  a  general  market 
publication  in  the  NY/NJ/CT  major 
metropolitan  area.  (212)  687-0810  9- 
5. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

AGGRESSIVE,  sales  minded  circulator 
seeks  challenge  in  Zone  9.  Experience: 
TM,  crew  sales,  ABC,  TMC.  Box  1977, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  answer  a  BOX  NUMBER 
when  responding  to  an 
advertisement,  be  sure  to 
address  it  to  the  correct 
number  listed  and  mail  it  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

17-YEAR  VET  of  newspaper,  wire  and 
state  agency  media  work  seeks  editing 
or  investigative  reporting  post.  Strong 
back,gruund  in  politics,  business, 
government.  Editing  under  pressure  is 
added  plus — as  bureau  manager  in 
major  state  capital,  as  wire  service  state 
editor  and  now  as  supervisor  of  16  staf¬ 
fers  for  fast-paced  economic  develop¬ 
ment  agency.  Any  zone.  Reply  Box 
1957,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING/SPECIAL  SECTIONS 
EDITOR  Complete  responsibility  for 
creating  themes,  selecting  articles, 
photos,  editing  and  layout.  10  years 
150.0C)0  daily,  but  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Reply  Box  1973,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AVAILABLE:  Flexible,  organized  repor¬ 
ter  and  urbane  stylist  with  nearly  six 
years  in  beats,  columns  and  depth 
reporting.  Concentrations  include  forest 
issues,  environment,  utilities,  politics, 
police  and  courts.  Assertive,  smart  and 
willing  to  learn  the  responsibilities  of 
bigger  league.  No  prima  donna.  I  seek  a 
slot  on  an  AM  daily  90,000  or  larger 
that  is  devoted  to  strong  reporting, 
photography  and  graphics.  Any  Zone. 
Box  1937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  financial  writer 
seeks  similar  spot  with  daily  or  maga¬ 
zine  in  Zone  2.  Box  1982,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  WITH  proven  track  record  edit¬ 
ing  small  but  competitive  dailies  for 
past  9  years  seeks  editing  job  in  Zones 
7,  8,  or  9.  Outstanding  people  manager 
and  community  news  hound.  Write  to 
Box  1965,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITING  is  a  fine 
art.  Polished,  motivated  arts  writer  with 
extensive  weekly  and  freelance  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  position.  Prefer  Zone  1  or  9. 
Will  consider  all.  Box  1946,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FAST,  ACCURATE  daily  newspaper 
reporter  looking  to  move  to  a  15,000 
plus  daily  in  Zones  7-9.  Box  2697, 
Palm  Desert,  CA  92261. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ENTERPRISING  REPORTER  16 
months  doing  everything  on  large  week¬ 
ly.  Seeks  position  with  a  future  on  a 
daily  or  weekly  in  CA  or  FL.  Box  1936, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  that  perfect  person  to 
complement  your  sports  department?  I 
am  a  talented  sports  writer  with  desk 
experience  and  a  lot  of  energy.  Call 
Dave  (517)  694-4287. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  NEWS 
That’s  what  ties  readers  to  their 
commumities.  I  created  one  of  the  best 
hard  news  neighborhood  weeklies.  You 
may  have  read  about  it  in  the  March  28 
E&P.  Now  I  would  like  to  produce  a 
weekly  community  section  for  a  metro 
daily.  Call  or  write  Doug  Rossi,  1515  N. 
49th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53208.  (414) 
774-6451. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Present  sports  editor  of  an  80,000  daily 
wants  to  write-not  manage.  10  years  of 
experience  covering  2  big  ten  schools 
and  one  big  eight  school  plus  several 
professional  sports  gives  this  man 
excellent  insight.  Noted  for  his  column/ 
contest  that  have  brought  over  1,000 
entries  per  week  during  the  football 
season;  this  news  pro  knows  how  to 
appeal  to  the  public.  He  is  33  years  old, 
college  degreed  and  married— very 
community  minded.  He  has  won  numer¬ 
ous  awards  for  his  writing  skills. 

Please  contact  GOOD  NEWS  if  you  are 
interested.  THERE  WILL  BE  NO  FEE. 
This  candidate’s  present  employer 
thinks  enough  of  him  to  pay  for  this 
outplacement. 

GOOD  NEWS 
(319)  359-4877 

A  unique  search  firm  serving  the  news¬ 
paper  and  communication  industry. 
1327  Crow  Creek  Road 
Bettendorf,  Iowa  52722 


SPORTS  WRITER,  3  years  reporting 
experience  with  AM  dailies  in  Zone  2 
seeks  position  with  mid-size  or  large 
daily.  Here  is  someone  who  will  add 
depth  to  your  sports  section  with  a  fresh 
and  lively  style  that  is  sure  to  satisfy 
readers.  Features,  game  coverage  and 
follow-ups  are  accurate,  interesting 
and,  most  importantly,  one  step  ahead 
of  the  competition.  No  event  or  issue  is 
too  tough  or  too  trivial.  If  you  plan  to 
strengthen  your  sports  staff,  don’t  pass 
up  this  opportunity.  Reply  to  Box  1955, 
Editor  &  Publisher  or  call  (215) 
493-2331.  Any  Zone. 

VETERAN  REPORTER  willing  to  relo- 
cate.  Courts,  legal  affairs  and  general 
assignment  for  major  daily  in  top  10 
metropolitan  market.  Public  service, 
spot  news  and  investigative  awards. 
Columbia  Journalism  School  graduate. 
Box  1952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

I’VE  BEEN  a  weekly  editor  and 
publisher  for  7  years,  but  I’m  only  31.1 
want  to  join  a  growing  group  or  chain 
with  profit  sharing,  good  benefits. 
Honored  at  all  levels  for  column  writing. 
Box  1991,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER: 
mid-size  urban  daily  in  Zones  2,  3,  7,  or 
8.  3  years  experience,  twice-weekly, 
daily.  Covered  education,  local  govern¬ 
ment,  arts,  health  and  technology  in 
high  tech  areas.  Photo  skills.  Freelance, 
national  magazine.  Available  in  June. 
Call  (804)  741-3627. 


INNOVATIVE,  ORGANIZED  EDITOR 
wants  to  use  extensive  copy  desk  skills 
to  help  manage  newsroom,  run  copy 
desk  or  direct  special  projects  team. 
Call  (812)  336-6002. _ 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

VETERAN  WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN, 
EXPERIENCED  on  Goss,  Metros,  Urba¬ 
nite,  Community,  Rotogravure  presses. 
25  years  newspaper,  magazine  produc¬ 
tion.  knowledge  of  newspring,  circula¬ 
tion  sales.  Excellent  references.  Edward 
Nolte:  (618)  475-2804.  Available  now. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER-15  years 
experience.  All  aspects  of  production 
from  computers  to  distribution.  News¬ 
paper  or  commercial.  Small  to  double¬ 
width  presses.  Box  1996,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

AGGRESSIVE  photojournalist  with  7 
years  shooting  and  darkroom  experience 
seeks  staff  or  shooting/management 
position  with  Daily.  Exceptional  organi¬ 
zation  skills.  Box  1972,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD  WINNING  ohotographer.  two 
years  daily  experience  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  new  position  on  mid-to-large  size 
daily  with  strong,  growth  oriented  photo 
staff.  Resume  and  portfolio  upon 
request.  Reply  to  Box  1975,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTO  ASSIGNMENTS  EDITOR  for 
250,000  circulation  metro  daily  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  new  challenge.  I  am  a  proven 
motivator  with  strong  managerial  and 
shooting  skills.  My  staffers  won  top 
awards  in  National  Headliners,  Pictures 
of  the  Year  and  other  major  contests  in 
1986.  Box  1966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  6  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  7,000  weekly  seeks  full-time 
staff  position  any  Zone.  Proven  award 
winner,  degree.  Available  June  1.  Pat 
Bienvenu,  624  Gertrude  Dr.,  St. 
Martinville,  LA  70582.  Days:  (318) 
394-6232. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  - 

Editors  offer  summer  job  advice  to  journalism  professors 


By  James  W.  Johnson 

One  of  the  complaints  voiced  by 
editors  and  publishers  about  journal¬ 
ism  professors  is  that  they  are  out  of 
touch  with  today's  newspapers 
because  they  haven’t  been  in  a  news¬ 
room  in  years. 

Professor’s  students  have  been 
heard  to  complain  that  many  of  their 
professors  are  too  busy  with  research 
and  don’t  return  to  newspapers  to 
keep  up  to  date  on  new  technology. 

Professors  say  that  not  only  are 
they  under  heavy  pressure  to  produce 
research,  but  that  a  lack  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  work  during  summers  keeps 
them  out  of  the  newsroom. 

Yet  a  survey  of  100  newspapers  in 
50  states  indicates  that  many  news¬ 
papers  have  hired  professors  to  work 
during  the  summer.  In  addition,  edi¬ 
tors  offered  sound  advice  on  how  they 
might  get  a  summer  job. 

Several  editors  said  they  have 
never  received  an  application  for  a 
summer  job  from  a  journalism  profes¬ 
sor. 

Of  55  newspapers  that  returned  a 
questionnaire  on  their  hiring  policies, 
36  have  hired  professors  for  summer 


(Johnson  is  an  associate  Journalism 
professor  at  the  University  of  Arizona 
in  Tucson.  Before  that  he  spent  17 
years  as  an  editor  and  reporter  for  the 
Oakland  [Calif.]  Tribune.) 


'Y he  New  York  Times,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  USA  TODAY,  and 
Donrey  Media  Group  all  realize  the 
importance  of  independent  contractor 
bonding. 

(213)474-5594 

1754  WESTWOOD  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIEORNIA  9(X)24 

Originator:  Newspaper  Independent 
Contraetor  Bond.  Carrier  Aeeident  Insuranee 


work.  Professors  were  hired  as  copy 
editors  at  25  papers,  reporters  at  10, 
writing  coaches  at  eight  and  photogra¬ 
phers  at  five. 

At  times  papers  hired  more  than 
one  professor  a  summer.  The  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  has  hired  as  many 
as  four.  Pay  on  the  various  papers 
ranged  from  $270  a  week  to  more  than 
$700  a  week. 


Questionnaires  returned  by  news¬ 
papers  in  34  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  made  it  clear  that  profes¬ 
sors  who  apply  for  summer  jobs  must 
have  demonstrable  editing  and  writ¬ 
ing  skills.  Most  expect  professors  to 
be  productive  workers,  not 
observers. 

F.  Richard  Ciccone,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  said, 
“They  tend  to  try  and  learn  things 
that  will  be  useful  in  teaching  rather 
than  reporting  and  writing.” 

“They  came  to  observe,  not 
participate,”  said  Michael  Foley, 
managing  editor  of  the  St.  Petershurf> 


That’s  why  they  use  the  Weinberg 
Plan.  Call  for  details  about  Carrier 
and  Dealer  Bonding.  Ask  about 
carrier  insurance,  too. 

Deane 

WEINBERG 

INSURANCE  AGENCY.  INC. 


(Fla.)  Times.  “We  don’t  need  them  to 
work,  but  it’s  frustrating  to  have 
someone  on  the  staff  who  isn’t  doing 
anything  productive.” 

Alan  Moyer,  managing  editor  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  in  Phoenix  said  that 
if  professors  have  been  away  from 
reporting  for  a  long  time,  “It  may  take 
much  of  the  time  they  are  with  us  to 
really  contribute.” 


At  least  four  newspapers  said  they 
participated  in  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors’  program  for 
hiring  minority  professors  for  the 
summer. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  has  devel¬ 
oped  an  exchange  program  with  the 
University  of  Kansas  in  which  a  pro¬ 
fessor  and  journalist  trade  jobs  for  a 
year. 

At  least  one  newspaper  said  it  was 
prohibited  by  union  agreements  from 
hiring  summer  help.  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  said,  “We  have  no 
formal  summer  program  because  our 
guild  requires  that  everyone  who 
works  in  any  capacity  be  on  the  regu¬ 
lar  payroll  —  no  observers.” 

Although  most  of  the  papers  were 
satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  profes¬ 
sors,  several  offered  criticism  of  some 
professors’  performance  in  the  news¬ 
rooms.  The  biggest  complaint  was 
that  they  had  inadequate  editing  and 
writing  skills. 

William  E.  Deibler,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette , 
said  most  professors  had  been  satis¬ 
factory  “but  a  few  were  disasters”: 

“They  lacked  the  basic  skills 
necessary  to  function  as  a  reporter  or 
editor.  Heaven  help  their  students.” 

Howard  Fibich,  deputy  managing 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  said 
he  doubted  professors  could  work  as 
professionals  by  just  working  sum¬ 
mers. 

“Newspapering  isn’t  a  career  you 
step  into  and  out  of  casually.  Perhaps 
one  reason  our  interns  have  tended  to 
outshine  our  professors  is  that  they 
spend  a  summer  with  us  after  two  or 
three  years  of  intensive  student  publi¬ 
cation  experience.” 

(Continued  on  page  169) 


Bonding 

PROTECnON 


Several  editors  said  they  have  never  received  an 
application  for  a  summer  job  from  a  journalism 
professor. 
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The  Hear  St  Corporation 

1887  100  Years  of  Making  Comnmnkatiom  History  1987 


In  this  our  centennial  year,  we  proudly 
congratulate  our  two  Pulitzer  Prizewinners. 


Spot  News  Photography 

Kim  Komenich _ 

of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 

for  his  series  of  photographs 

on  the  fall  from  power  of 

President  Ferdinand  Marcos  of  the  Philippines. 


Biography 

David  J.  Garrow _ 

William  Morrow  and  Company,  Publisher. 

“Bearing  the  Cross:  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference.” 


And  we  pledge  to  continue  this  tradition 
of  excellence  in  our  next  100  years. 


HEARST  IS  MORE  THAN  13S  BUSINESSES  INCLUDING  MAGAZINES.  BROADCASTING.  NEWSPAPERS.  BOOKS.  BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  AND  CABLE  COMMUNICATIONS. 


MAGAZINES  Colonial  Homes  •  Connoisseur  •  Cosmopolitan  •  Country  Living « Esquire  *  Good  Housekeeping  •  Harper  s  Bazaar  •  House  Beautiful  *  Motor  Boating  &  Sailing  •  Popular  Mechanics  *  Redbook  • 
Sports  Afield  •  Town  &  Country  •  National  Magazine  Co  .  Ltd  (United  Kingdom)  •  Magazin_e_Distribution  •  Eastern  News  Distributors  •  Communications  Data  Services  •  International  Circulation  Distributors  • 
Periodical  Publishers'  Service  Bureau  BROADCASTING  TV  Stations  •  WBAL  TV,  Baltimore.  MO  •  WCVB-TV.  Boston.  MA  •  WDTN-TV,  Dayton.  Ohio  •  KMBC  TV.  Kansas  City,  MO  •  WISN  TV.  Milwaukee,  Wl  • 
WTAE-TV,  Pittsburgh,  PA » Radio  Stations  «WBAL-AM,  Baltimore,  MD  •  WIYY-FM.  Baltimore.  MO-WISN  AM,  Milwaukee,  Wl  •WLTQ-FM,  Milwaukee.  Wl  -WHTX-FM.  Pittsburgh.  PA  ‘WTAE  AM.  Pittsburgh.  PA 
•  WAPA-AM.  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico  NEWSPAPERS  Albany  (NY)  Knickerbocker  News  ’Albany  (NY)  Times-Union  •  Beaumont  (TX)  Enterprise  ’Clearwater  (FL)  Sun  •  Edwardsville  (IL)  Intelligencer  ’Huron  (Ml) 
Daily  Tribune,  Bad  Axe,  Ml  ’  Laredo  (TX)  Morning  Times  ’  Los  Angeles  (CA)  Herald  Examiner  ’  Midland  (Ml)  Daily  News  ’  Midland  (TX)  Reporter  Telegram  ’  Plainview  (TX)  Daily  Herald  ’San  Antonio  (TX)  Light  • 
San  Francisco  (CA)  Examiner  •  Seattle  (WA)  Post-Intelligencer  •  Weeklies  in  Michigan  and  Texas  BOOKS/BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  Arbor  House  ’  Avon  •  Hearst  Books  *  Hearst  Marine  Books  ’  William 
Morrow  &  Co  .  Inc  ’  Fielding's  Guides ’Greenwiilow  ’Morrow  Junior  Books  ’Lothrop.  Lee  &  Shepard  ’Quill  ’American  Druggist  ’American  Druggist  Blue  Book  ’Diversion  ’Electronic  Engineers  Master  Catalog 
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The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  honors  the 
commitment  to  excellence  with  its  1986  national 
journalism  awards.  An  independent  panel  of 
judges,  among  the  most  distinguished  journalists 
in  America,  selected  the  winners.  The  awards  and 
winners  are: 

The  Ernie  Pyle  Award  for  human  interest 
writing;  Greta  Tilley,  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  & 
Record. 

The  Walker  Stone  Award  for  editorial  writing: 
Mary  Cantwell,  The  New  York  Times,  for  eloquent 
editorials  on  various  topics. 

The  Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award  for  service 
to  the  First  Amendment:  The  Indianapolis  News 
for  determined  reporting  and  legal  action  that 
opened  the  decision-making  process  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  City-County  Council  to  public  scrutiny. 

The  Charles  E.  Scripps  Awards  for  efforts  to 
combat  illiteracy:  El  Paso  Herald-Post  (newspaper 
division)  for  its  “Year  of  the  Printed  Word"  literacy 
project,  and  WXYZ-TV  Detroit  (broadcast  division) 
for  extraordinary  effort  in  instructional  program¬ 
ming  for  illiterates. 

The  Roy  W.  Howard  Awards  for  public  ser¬ 
vice;  The  Pittsburgh  Press  (over  100,000  circulation) 
for  detailing  medical  and  addiction  problems 
among  commercial  airline  pilots,  and  The  Ledger, 


Lakeland,  Fla.  (under  100,000  circulation)  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  leading  to  the  ouster  of  a  county  sheriff. 

The  Charles  M.  Schulz  Award  for  most  prom¬ 
ising  cartoonist:  V  Gene  Myers,  Glen  Ridge,  N.J. 

The  Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards  for  con¬ 
servation  journalism:  The  Seattle  Times  (over 
100,000  circulation)  for  exposing  safety  and 
security  problems  in  nuclear  weapons  production, 
and  The  Morning  Advocate,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
(under  100,000  circulation)  for  its  series  “Vanishing 
Wetlands.'  ’ 

The  Jack  R.  Howard  Awards  for  broadcast 
public  service:  WXFL-TV  Tampa  (television,  large 
markets)  for  a  documentary  on  the  breakdown  of  a 
healthcare  delivery  service;  WBRZ-TV  Baton  Rouge, 
La.  (television,  small  markets)  for  its  report  on 
irregularities  in  awarding  minority  road  develop¬ 
ment  contracts;  KMOX,  St.  Louis  (radio  division, 
large  markets)  for  its  documentary  on  how  medical 
incompetence  is  covered  up;  and  WJYY,  Concord, 
N.H  (radio  division,  small  markets)  for  reaction 
coverage  of  the  Challenger  disaster. 
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